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THE SUGAR SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. 


F the recent events in the history of industrial combinations, 
the Austrian Sugar Contingent Law of January 31, 1903, 
and the bill introduced by the government shortly after for the 
prohibition of sugar-beet rayons, are especially noteworthy. The 
former is a law assigning to the various refineries, as united in 
cartels, fixed contingents or quotas of the total production of 
sugar in Austria ; the latter is a project designed to prevent the 
sugar manufacturers from dividing the field in the purchase of 
beets, and thus exploiting at will the beet growers. In order 
to understand the present legislation and policy in Austria in re- 
gard to the sugar industry, it is necessary to make a brief his- 
torical survey of the situation. 


I.‘ The Sugar Indusiry and the Cartel. 


The sugar industry in Austria, as in all European states, is 
of modern growth. Formerly sugar was a “colonial ware,” but 
its high cost, especially during the Continental Blockade, pro- 
moted the efforts to develop a substitute for the sugar-cane which 
might be cultivated in Europe. The discovery of an economical 
method of getting sugar from beets was due to a German (in 
the eighteenth century), but the early development of the indus- 
try was left to the French. Even in the middle of the nineteenth 
century cane-sugar played a predominant réle in the European 
markets. In Austria in 1850, over two-thirds of the sugar con- 
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sumed was of colonial origin.’ From that time on, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-beets made such rapid progress that in the sixties 
sugar became an Austrian export.? An indirect or consumption 
tax was first levied on the producers in 1849, but in the interest 
of the local industry a rebate or drawback was allowed for the 
quantity exported. This tax, originally based on the actual 
output, was changed in 1865 to a tax on estimated output calcu- 
lated on the assessed capacity of each plant. Producers naturally 
tried to improve their methods so as to get the greatest pos- 
sible output from their plants, and succeeded so far that in 1875-6, 
in spite of increased capacity assessments and tax demands on 
the part of the government, the amount they were required to 
pay in taxes was less than what they received as rebates for ex- 
ports.? The tax had become a bounty through technical prog- 
ress! It became necessary to alter the system, and in place of 
the plan of refunding taxes, a system of fixed bounties was adopted 
in 1888 with a fixed total amount.‘ 

The industry had developed with great rapidity; from a pro- 
duction of 800,000 metercentners in 1860-1 to 6,530,000 meter- 
centners in 1884-5; from no export in 1860-1 to 3,590,187 
metercentners in 1884-5, and from a consumption of 820,000 
metercentners in 1860-1 to 2,260,000 metercentners in 1884-5.° 
This had been accompanied by a development of large industry 
and great reductions in cost and price. Circumstances favored 
the development of the manufacture of refined sugar, as compared 
with the manuiacture of raw sugar, and, consequently, through 
the rapid multiplication of refineries, the price of refined sugar 
was forced down to a low point, so that the difference between 


1 Cf. Grunzel, Ueber Kartelle, Leipzig, 1902, p. 275. 

? Denkschrift der Handels- und Gewerbekammer in Prag in Betreff der staat- 
lichen Regelung des Cartellwesens Prag, 1896, p. 80. 

® This gives an illustration-of the power of taxation to develop production, 
which in its historical-significance may be put beside McCulloch’s famous illus- 
tration drawn from the taxation of spirituous liquors in England. 

* Grunzel, op. cit., pp. 275-6, 279. Originally fixed at 5 million florins, it 
was frequently increased; in 1896 it was set at 9 million florins. C/. Bruker, 
Zuckerausfuhrpramien und Brusseler Vertrag. Jahrb. {. National-Ockonomie 
und Statistik. UII Folge, 23 Bd. 1902, p. 468. 

5 Grunzel, op. cit., pp. 276-7. 
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raw and refined which in 1884 was 12 florins per metercentner, 
sank in 1891 to 5.50 florins, and the weaker refineries found 
themselves in a difficult financial situation.’ These difficulties 
were aggravated by the erection of large new plants in Hun- 
gary.” 

The consequence was the formation of a cartel by the refiners 
which was signed on July 8, 1891.’ Cartels were already popular 
in Austrian industrial circles, where, in spite of considerable 
accumulation of capital, there seems to exist a certain timidity in 
business and a desire for a safer, if more moderate, profit. Hence 
the strong are almost always ready to make alliances with their 
weaker competitors. The principal feature of the cartel was the 
limitation of production for the home market —for the year 
1891-2 it was set at 2,300,000 mtc., of which Bohemia was 
allotted goo,coo, Moravia, Lower Austria, Silesia and Galicia 
950,000, and Hungary 450,000. Within these provinces the fixed 
quantity was apportioned among the refineries, partly on the basis 
of the tax statistics of production. A central office was estab- 
lished to check the output and to impose conventional penalties 
for breaches of the agreement.* Its object, as the Prag Handels- 
kammer remarks, was “‘selbstverstandlich,” to raise prices, but it 
was not a “price cartel,” z.e., the price of sugar was not to be 
fixed, but only the quantity that might be produced.’ Practi- 
cally, nevertheless, prices seem to have been fixed more or less by 
oral agreements.® This cartel did not include the raw sugar 
manufacturers. The subsequent rise in the price of refined’ 
sugar, from which they got little or no advantage, afforded a 
constant temptation to the raw sugar manufacturers to engage 
in refining also. The margin between refined and raw sugar 
increased from 4.45 florins in October, 1891, to 10.05 florins in 


1 Grunzel, op. cit., pp. 279-80. 

* Cf. 154 der Beilagen zu den stenogr. Protokollen des Abgeordnetenhauses. 
Session XV, 1898, p. 47. 

® Grunzel, op. cit., p. 280. 

* Grunzel, op. cit., pp. 280-1. 

5 Denkschrift der Handels und Gewerbekammer in Prag, eéc. Cit. sup., p. 
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* C}. 154 der Beilagen, Session XV, 1898 p. 47 
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January, 1894. The cartel, which had been formed at first for 
one year, but had been renewed, broke down in 1894 under the 
new competition called forth by its price policy.’ 

The price situation is shown by the following table? (florins). 


Raw 


Season. SvuGar Price. Bersrt-Growers. Reriners. Tax. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
1889-90 36.50 9.03 10.97 5-50 II 
1890-91 32.00 8.90 6.50 5-50 II 
1891-92 32.50 7.98 8.12 5-50 It 
1892-93 36.00 9-79 7-21 8.00 II 
1893-04 39.00 9.08 9-97 9.00 II 
1894-95 29.00 9.02 3.48 5-50 II 


The weakest point of the cartel had been the failure to come 
to an understanding with the raw sugar manufacturers, and an 
earnest effort was made by the refiners to establish peaceful 
relations by the offer of a part of the margin over a certain 
minimum (6 florins), together with some other conditions. This 
failed, and in October, 1895, a new cartel was formed, still in- 
dependently of the raw sugar producers. Renewed attempts were 
succeeded by a war in which the raw sugar manufacturers in- 
vaded the field of the refiners, but were defeated. In order to 
strengthen themselves, the former also established a cartel, called 
the Genossenschaft der Osterreichisch-ungarischen Zuckerfabriken, 
which regulated the output of raw sugar. It was more difficult 
to cartel the raw sugar production, as this was more widely dis- 
tributed and the parties were more unequal. The combination 
was effected, it is claimed, at the expense of the small manu- 
facturers, who sought to secure their existence by the sacrifice of 
part of their beet-territory (rayon). A more friendly relation with 
the Sugar Cartel was established, and soon resulted in the forma- 
tion of a common cartel (July 26, 1897) for five years. The 
principal features of the agreement are: the guarantee of a mini- 


1 Grunzel, op. cit., pp. 281-2. 
2 Grunzel, op. cit., p. 282. 
® See Report of Hodek, in Denkschrift der Handels- und Gewerbekammer in 


Prag, efc., p. 96. 
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mum price to the raw sugar manufacturers of 15 florins;' the 
exclusion of the same from refining; the obligation of the raw 
sugar manufacturers to sell only to the refiners’ cartel in the 
home market; the agreement of the refiners not to manufacture 
raw sugar, nor to buy raw sugar from outsiders. The executive 
power is given to a joint committee, and the cartel has the usual 
appurtenance of an arbitration court. For the refiners alone 
important changes were made in the cartel, notably the intro- 
duction of a monthly contingent and a price regulation.” 

The cartels, and particularly the Sugar Cartel, had called forth 
loud complaints * in Austria, which is notoriously a country given 
to small industry and small shop-keeping — influences which are 
politically influential. The denunciation of the socialistic Rosen- 
berg, that the Sugar Cartel was “a registered robber band,” * 
found echoes even in conservative circles. Government suppres- 
sion or regulation was demanded, and, curiously enough, the 
cartels in general did not seem opposed to the latter, provided, 
of course, the regulation paid sufficient regard to their interests. 
The government had also another motive; it viewed the cartels, 
and particularly the Sugar Cartel, with considerable alarm, as it 
feared that an increase in the price of commodities subject to 
indirect taxation (especially sugar) would lead to a diminution of 
consumption, and hence of state revenue. The government also 
meditated increasing the sugar tax, which would be made difficult 
if the cartel at the same time increased prices. Moved by these 
reasons, the government brought in a bill for the regulation of 
cartels in certain lines —i.e., those pertaining to articles of con- 


? Differences between 15 florins and the market price of raw sugar, unfavorable 
to the raw sugar manufacturers, are to be made good by the refiners, provided 
that no quotation will be taken below 11 florins; provided further, that the total 
bonification shall be limited to 104 million florins. The payments are to be made 
to a committee, who are to divide the sum among the raw sugar manufacturers 
in such a way that those producing less than 35,000 mtc. shall receive a full bonus, 
and the others, eventually, a proportionally reduced one. Cj. Grunzel, op. cit., 
p. 285. 

* Grunzel, of. cit., pp. 282-6. 

® C}., e.g., Adler in Schriften d. Verein fur Social Politik, Bd. 61, p. 198. For 
complaint of traders, c/. Verhandlung der Handels- und Gewerbekammer in 
Prag im Jahre 1897. Prag, 1808. 

* Zeitschrift fur Staats- und Volkswirtscha}t, June 6, 1897. 
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sumption subjected to indirect taxation, such as sugar, spirits, 
beer, petroleum, salt, efc.' The government characterized the 
policy of the Sugar Cartel as follows: 


The new cartel proceeds, therefore, to an exploitation of the con- 
sumer limited only by the existing customs duty, without regard to 
the burdens of consumption in consequence of the taxation to which 
sugar is already subjected and the higher degree to which it ought to 
be subjected in the future.? 


The bill failed, though twice reintroduced in modified form 
At this juncture the courts, in interpreting the existing law,’ de- 
clared in several cases that cartel agreements were without legal 
effect. 

The Sugar Cartel stood firm in the face of adverse judicial 
decisions and attempted legislation, but a new danger soon men- 
aced it from another quarter — the International Sugar Conven- 
tion. Austria was not the only country which had a great sugar 
industry; Germany, France, and Russia, not to mention smaller 
states, were her competitors. In the rivalry for the export trade 
— particularly to England and the United States — government 
aid had been lavished on the producers until it had become an 
extravagant process of overbidding of bounties, which were some- 
times met abroad by retaliatory or countervailing duties (viz. 
in the United States, Australia, Canada, and India). The Brussels 
Conference was called to bring about a financial “disarmament.” 
Its result was a treaty the essential features of which are that all 
export premiums, direct or indirect, are to be abolished, protec- 
tive duties on refined sugar are not, in effect, to exceed 6 francs 
per 100 kilograms, except for those countries which maintain 


1 154 der Beilagen zu den stenogr. Protokollen des Abgeordnetenhauses. 
XV Session, 1898. Regierungsvorlage. Gesetz vom... tber Cartelle in 
Beziehung auf Verbrauchsgegenstande, die einer mit der industriellen Production 
in enger Verbindung stehenden indirecten Abgabe unterliegen. See § 1; also 
Erlauternde Bemerkungen, pp. 10-11, 17-18. 

2 154 der Beilagen, ec. Cit. sup., p. 50. 

* Law, 7 April, 1870, which provides that agreements of tradespeople (Gewerbs- 
leuten) designed to raise the price of a commodity to the disadvantage of the pub- 
lic are without legal effect. C/. Menzel, Die Kartelle und die Rechtsordnung 
(Leipzig, 1902), pp. 19-20. 
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bounties or premiums, imports from which shall be taxed in addi- 
tion a sum equal at least to such bounties or premiums, or may 
be prohibited. Austria and Hungary are considered as separate 
parties to the treaty (Art. 7); though the United Kingdom is a 
party, her colonies and dependencies are not, nor is Russia, nor 
the United States. The convention was to go into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1903 (Art. 10). It is to last for five years and may be 
continued. 


II. The Sugar Contingent. 


The prospects of the sugar industry under the new interna- 
tional agreement were uncertain. The government was not only 
anxious to preserve the prosperity of an industry which was the 
basis for lucrative tax impositions — direct and indirect — and 
which furnished a large item to Austria’s credit in international 
trade, but it was undoubtedly not free from the powerful polit- 
ical influence which belongs, not unnaturally, to this great eco- 
nomic interest. The government, at any rate, determined to 
intervene, and adopted the familiar expedient of the cartels 
themselves, namely, a Contingentirung, or apportionment of the 
output to each part of the Empire and to each individual man- 
ufacturer. “To understand the matter clearly, we must first re- 
view the pre-existing law. 

The law of June 20, 1888, as modified by imperial decree of 
July 17, 1899, had fixed the export bounty at 3 k. 20 h. for raw, 
and 4 k. 60 h. for refined sugar; it was provided further that, 
if the export bounty should exceed 18 million kronen, the excess 
should be repaid by the sugar manufacturers collectively, accord- 
ing to certain rules which provided for the division of this re- 
sponsibility between the manufacturers in (a) territories represented 
in the Reichsrat, i.e., Austria, (0) territories of the Hungarian crown, 
and (c) Bosnia and Herzegovina, but which left the division of 
the burden among the individuals in each of these regions to 


1 For 1g00-o1 the production of raw sugar in Austria-Hungary was 10,806,740 
mtc., the export of raw sugar, 5,447,130, the export of refined sugar, 877,910; 
submitted to taxation 3,783,690 ; in 1899-1900 the consumption taxes amounted 
to 123,098,042 kronen. 
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local legislation.’ The local rule for Austria proper was ex- 
tremely complicated, and it is not necessary to state it here in 
detail, but the principle is liability proportional (approximately) 
to the amount of raw sugar produced. The significant feature of 
the law in this connection is the way in which the sugar bounty 
was distributed. Under a cartelled industry it amounted almost 
to an apportionment of export. The plan now proposed and 
adopted was an apportionment of production, and the indirect 
effect is a determination of the total amount of the tax on domes- 
tic consumption as contrasted with the determination of the ex- 
port bounty. 

This novel plan was introduced in the Austrian legislature in 
two bills, one of which established the contingents for the several 
divisions of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and the other the 
individual contingents for the Austrian dominions proper. The 
first bill requires only a brief description. The first section pro- 
vides that the customs duty shall be at the maximum permitted 
by the terms of the Brussels Convention, and the second abol- 
ishes the payment of bounties after August 31, 1903. The Con- 
tingent is established in the fifth section, and the apportionment 
between the divisions of the monarchy is as follows: (a) territories 
represented in the Reichsrat (Austria) for 1903-4 are allotted 
2,770,340 mtc. consumption sugar, (0) territories of the Hungarian 
crown are allotted 863,660 mtc., and the territories Bosnia and 
Herzegovina together are allotted 26,000 mtc. An elaborate provi- 
sion is made for an eventual increase of the last mentioned share 
in the next following year with a corresponding deduction from the 
two first mentioned shares. It is further provided that the Fi- 
nance Minister of Austria, with the advice of technical experts, 
and working in agreement with the Finance Minister of Hungary, 
shall regulate the amount brought into trade for domestic consump- 
tion, periodically, and, at least, for monthly periods, and that he, 
with the agreement of the Hungarian Finance Minister, may raise 
or diminish the contingent in the course of a single working 
season, in order to accommodate the actual demand. Further, it 


* Das Gesetz vom 20. Juni, 1888, betreffend die Zuckerbesteuerung mit dem 
im IV Theile der kaiserlichen Verordnung vom 17 Juli, 1899, verfugten Aban- 
derungen, §§ 1, 2, 3. 
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is provided that the regulation of the individual privileges of 
sugar manufacture for internal consumption shall be left to the 
independent action of the several divisions of the monarchy. 
The other sections of the law do not require notice here beyond 
the mention that penalties are provided (§ 8), and the law is given 
effect immediately on its passage ($9), which occurred, as a mat- 
ter of fact, on January 31, 1903. 

The Individual Contingent Bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on January 21, 1903, accompanied by the 
usual official explanation of motives, etc. The Ministry of Fi- 
nance had planned the legislation with the aid of the results of 
two special investigations of the subject, in which the interested 
parties had come to a substantial agreement.’ It is explained 
that the motive of the law is not simply to protect the home 
market against foreign importations, but also to secure for the 
home producers an equitable division of the business, to prevent 
the ruin of the weaker producers through reckless competition, 
and thereby to benefit the agricultural interests connected with 
them. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: — 

Section 1 provides that the total sugar contingent fixed by the 
new tax law for 1903-4 (i.e., for domestic taxation and consump- 
tion), viz., 2,770,340 metercentner, shall be divided as follows: 
(2) in general, each factory producing over 10,000 mtc. shall be 
allowed to participate in proportion to the greatest amount it 
submitted to taxation in the three years, 1898-99, 1899-1900, 
1900-01; (b) exception is made of three specified factories which 
are allotted fixed amounts. New factories shall have no claim to a 
share in the contingent, unless they are owned by persons who are 
bound to cultivate and furnish the beets for the same. It is also 
provided that where raw sugar is subjected to taxation and con- 
sumption, instead of refined, the amount by weight allowed as 
equivalent shall be in the proportion of 100:90. The right toa 
share in the contingent shall attach to the factory and shall belong 
to the undertaker thereof for the time being, but shall carry 

1 July, 1902; January, 1903. 

? The bill provided at first that they must not be established within 100 kilo- 
meters of any other factory. 
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no right to compensation in case it is extinguished before that 
time. 

Section 3 provides for the participation of the raw sugar pro- 
ducers in the supply of sugar for home manufacture or consump- 
tion. The provisions are rather elaborate. Those factories shall 
be allowed to participate which operated in one of the three years 
above mentioned, and the extent of participation depends on the 
greatest “net production” (defined in the sugar tax law). The 
participation is, however, not proportional to the net production, 
the allotments of certain factories being reduced, while others 
are raised. The classes and allotments are as follows: (a) 
Factories whose net production is between 45,000 and 60,000 
mtc., and which have no claim on the contingent, shall have a 
proportional share. (6) Factories whose net production does not 
exceed 45,000 mtc., and which have no claim on the contingent, 
shall be allowed an increase, and the degree of the same depends 
on which of the three following sub-classes they fall under: (a) be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 shall be allowed a 3 per cent increase, 
provided the total does not exceed 45,000; (b) between 35,000 
and 40,000 shall be allowed a 6 per cent increase, provided that 
the minimum shall be 39,000, and that the maximum shall not 
be greater than the minimum in the first sub-class; (c) less than 
35,000 shall be allowed an increase up to 39,000, provided that 
no increase shall more than double the net production. (d) 
Factories whose net production exceeds 60,000, and which have 
no claim on the contingent, shall be reduced in their collective 
claim, based on net production, by a quantity equal to 35 per 
cent of the total of the increase allowed to the second class. The 
remaining 65 per cent of the sum last mentioned shall be sub- 
tracted from the maximum sum-total of net production of those 
factories which produce raw sugar and also make use of a claim 
on the contingent, and the remainder, apportioned according 
to their net production, shall be their allowance. The three 
factories referred to above, which are given a special sugar con- 
tingent, are also given specific allowances in the production of 
raw sugar for domestic consumption. Further, for new factories 
mentioned in the first section a provision is made, according to 
which their allotment in raw sugar is to be fixed by the Finance- 
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minister after a hearing under certain conditions, with a maxi- 
mum limit of 60,000 mtc. 

Section 4 provides that the contingent shall continue until 
1908 inclusive, and, if the total amount is altered, the individual 
shares shall be changed in the same proportion. A similar pro- 
vision is made for the production of raw sugar. 

Section 5 provides for the transfer of the contingent certificates; 
such a transfer may be made for one or more years to another 
party likewise possessing the right to participate. With the con- 
sent of the Finance-minister, this may also be done with respect 
to the allowance for a part of the year. Similarly for the privilege 
of producing raw sugar for a term of one or more years; provided 
that the sum of the rights so acquired do not exceed 80,000 mtc., 
or, if the two factories are within 25 kilometers, the sum of the 
rights do not exceed 150,000 mtc. Every transfer authorized in 
this section must be reported to the Finance-minister. 

Section 7 provides that if in any season a raw sugar factory 
does not avail itself to the full extent of its right to produce, its 
share for the ensuing seasons shall be correspondingly reduced, 
unless the manufacturer shows that the deficiency was unavoid- 
able. The disposition of such forfeited shares is intrusted to 
the Finance-minister. 

Section 8 provides that the execution of the law shall be in- 
trusted to the Finance-minister. 

Accompanying the bill is a statistical table showing the pro- 
duction of refined and raw sugar and the proposed allowances for 
each factory. Under refined sugar there are forty-three factories 
listed, with a total maximum of ‘‘consumption,” or taxable sugar, 
of 2,938,285 mtc., to which are added the three special factories 
with their allowances, making a total of 3,058,285 mtc. Since 
the contingent is 2,770,340 mtc., the share of each factory is 
0.9058475583 times its maximum output of consumption sugar 
(the individual variation is from 14,209 to 143,477 mtc., maxi- 
mum output). Under the raw sugar class (a) are listed fifty-one 
factories, with a total “net production of 2,617,700 mtc.,” which 
is also their “scale allowance.” Under class (6) are listed eighty- 
nine factories, with a scale allowance of 3,538,082 mtc. Under 
class (c) are listed fifty-four factories, with a scale allowance of 
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3,280,018 mtc. These figures, taken with the special allowances 
of the three factories specifically provided for, give a total of 
9,615,800 mtc. Since the total of raw sugar required to cover 
the contingent (reckoned as 100 raw to go refined) is 3,078,156 
mtc., in order to find what each raw sugar factory can produce 
for home consumption, the scale allowance must be multiplied by 
0.3201143950. It is evident that most of the sugar must be 
exported either as raw or refined. 

In the explanation of this measure in the report, the govern- 
ment points out that it is necessary to make a participation scheme 
for raw sugar, since otherwise some of the manufacturers might 
be excluded by the refiners. The actual determination of the 
amounts to be allotted is not to be regulated in the law. but to 
be left to the administration under the norms provided in the 
law. The reason assigned for the exceptional treatment of three 
factories is, that owing to their unfavorable situation as respects 
transportation (i.¢., to the foreign market), they could not fairiy 
be brought under the general rules. In respect to the complicated 
scheme for the raw sugar producers, the government explains 
that it was planned to protect the weaker concerns — “‘above all, 
in the interest of agriculture”; hence, aiso, the specially large 
allowances to the smallest factories for which it was intended to 
secure an Existenzminimum. Respecting the establishment of 
new concerns, the government says: .“‘According to the present 
state of sugar production, the erection of new consumption 
sugar factories does not appear in any way desirable in the 
interests of the whole.” Finally, as respects the relations of the 
raw sugar manufacturers to the refiners, the government observes 
that these can be managed best by themselves. 

The bill came up for debate in the House of Representatives 
on January 29 and 30, and in the House of Lords on January 31. 
The debate throws some further light on the project. Finance- 
minister v. Bohm-Bawerk declared that protection of the sugar 
industry was made necessary by the sudden change in its sit- 
uation, that it was essentially conservative in character, that it 
aimed to protect the weak against the strong, and, especially, 
to protect the agricultural interest. Without regulation of the 
output, there would occur a “life and death struggle” among the 
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producers for the local market, as well as for the export trade, 
with undesirable social consequences in the destruction of the 
middle-sized and small factories." The reporter of the measure 
in the lower house, Dr. Urban, a weil-known cartel expert, 
did not explain the government policy in quite the same way. 
Instead of calling it a conservative measure, for example, he 
describes it as a novelty, opposed in principle to individualism, 
and possessing a “color of state-socialism.” Dr. Urban gives 
the same practical explanation, however, namely, the protection 
of the weaker producers, though these he declares are bound to 
disappear in time. 

The measure found a good many opponents, who declared it 
was a continuation of the cartel under legal protection; that it 
made competition, which before had been possible, impossible; 
and that it gave to the sugar manufacturers unjust profits. The 
state, it was said, became an organ, a secretarial organ of the 
cartel. The Finance-minister admitted that it was like a cartel, 
but it imitated the cartels only in respect to their favorable feat- 
ures, giving order and steadiness to production. Speaking more 
particularly, the adversaries of the bill declared that it was against 
the agricultural interest -— at least, that of the peasants, whom 
the measure reduced to the condition, practically, of serfs of the 
cartel. 

The question was raised in the upper house by Graf Keven- 
hiller whether the contingent, like the Russian system, was not 
contrary to the Brussels Convention. This was earnestly dis- 
puted by the Finance-minister. The bill passed this house on 
January 31, 1903, and was signed by the Emperor on the same day. 

Meanwhile the Sugar Cartel was being reorganized, the capital 
feature of the new scheme being the erection of a central selling 
office. The immediate purpose was the prevention of a déroute 
of the industry before the impending reduction in the customs 
duty, and, indeed, to exploit the existing tariff protection till the 
last moment ® (i.e., till August 31, 1903). The pian was com- 


1 Kartell-Rundschau, February 10, 1903, p. 154. 
® Kartell-Rundschau, loc. cit., p. 155. 
® Cj. Kartell-Rundschau, January 1, 1903, p. 39; February 25, p. 215. 
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pleted in February, and the refiners agreed to put it into opera- 
tion on March 20, 1903.’ It is provided that the Chropiner 
Zuckerfabriks-Aktiengesellschaft, in Vienna, shall establish a de- 
partment for the sale of all refined sugar in Austria (for the cam- 
paign 1902-3). ‘The direction of the sales-bureau shall be exer- 
cised by a committee of representatives of thirteen specified firms. 
This committee shall have the superintendence of the whole 
business, and, in particular, the fixing of prices and the control 
of the personnel of the bureau. The moneys of the bureau shall 
be deposited in a bank in Vienna, and be at the sole disposition 
of the committee. The refiners subscribing to the agreement 
bind themselves to sell sugar of all kinds in the inland market, 
solely through this bureau, from March 30 to August 31 inclu- 
sive, under penalty of 20 heller per metercentner (with certain 
exceptions). The price basis is fixed at 84 kronen for “ Prima 
Brotraffinade” per metercentner, and for other qualities a list of 
20 differentials is drawn up, and the trade limited to these va- 
rieties. Regulations are also provided for the administration of 
the sale. In particular may be noted the provision that the former 
selling agents of the factories shall be employed by the new bureau, 
and that, as far as possible, they shall be given the field and 
amount of business which they previously possessed, and receive 
a commission of 25 heller. The bureau shall use its judgment 
in making sales from the different factories, regard being had to 
economy in freight rates; though, as far as possible, the desire 
of customers for particular brands shall be accommodated. Reg- 
ulations are also established with respect to the time and quan- 
tity of output for the individual factories. Retail sales of 3 per 
cent of the total may be made by a factory in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, but according to the cartel price, and with notification 
of the same to the sales bureau. The cost of the sales bureau 
shall be borne by the factories collectively and in proportion to 
rights of participation in the sale. Each factory shall make de- 
tailed reports of its business, immediately in some cases, weekly 
in others, and the committee shall have power to examine its 
books. Each factory shall deposit a guarantee of the value of 


1 Kartell-Rundschau, March 28, 1903, p. 318 
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50 heller per metercentner in securities with a specified party. 
An arbitration court is also provided.’ Of course this agreement 
has no legal force, but rests entirely on the good faith of the 
signatories. 

It is expected that the price conditions in the domestic market 
will be much more unstable after the Brussels treaty goes into 
effect, through the influence of foreign competition, and, conse- 
quently, other regulations than those made in the above agree- 
ment will be necessary. It is intended to reorganize the sales 
bureau on a permanent basis for the period of the treaty.2. The 
confident opinion of the Minister of Finance that the contingent 
would not be found to be incompatible with the bounty prohibi- 
tion of the Brussels Convention does not seem to be very gen- 
erally shared,® and it is reported that the French government is 
convinced of the contrary.* This seems to be the fear also of 
the export trade. Thus the Hamburg association of sugar jobbers 
has already (February 25) notified the Prag sugar exporters’ 
association that in case the contingent is declared to be contrary 
to the treaty, their contracts do not hold.® Similar action has been 
taken in London and elsewhere. The Austrian sugar export 
association, on the other hand, held that this eventuality was 
improbable (Vienna, February 3, 1903), but at the same time 
declared that they could not take the risk and would therefore 
have regard to this contingency in making purchases of raw 
sugar for export. Offers coming from London to sugar pro- 
ducers in Austria, containing a provision that in case a penal 
duty is levied (according to the Brussels Convention) the same 
shall be borne by the seller, were declined at first by the sugar 
manufacturers, but will probably be accepted.’ The prospect of 
a lower price for their export has led the raw sugar manufac- 
turers to declare that the price of beets must be lowered; the 


1 Cf. detailed report in Kartell-Rundschau, March 28, 1903. 
* Kariell-Rundschau, February 10, 1903, p. 167. 
* Cf. d’Aulnis: Die Zuckerfrage in den Parlamenten Europas. Comnrad’s 
Jahrbucher, March, 1903, p. 349- 
* C}. Kartell-Rundschau, March 10, p. 257. 
5 Kartell-Rundschau, loc. cit., pp. 255-6. 
* Kartell-Rundschau, March 10, 1903, p. 256. 
" Kariell-Rundschau, February 25, 1903, pp. 216-17. 
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growers on the other hand seem to intend to wait till just before 
the harvest, and will make no contracts for the supply of beets.’ 
The consequence is a complete cessation of trade in fall sugar, 
with no quotations on the Borse in Prag. 


Ill. Prohibition of Sugar-Beet Rayonnirung. 


The next measure of the government, the prohibition of the 
sugar-beet Rayonnirung, followed as the natural consequence of 
the law just described. The measures taken to protect the sugar 
manufacturers, the grant to them of a legal monopoly of sugar 
manufacture, if allowed to stand alone, would inevitably give 
them an undue power over the sugar-beet growers; more power 
indeed than they had possessed as a simple cartel, and that had 
been great enough to call forth loud and unremitting demands 
for governmental intervention. The government was quite con- 
scious of the probable effects of the first measure in this respect, 
and was prepared to meet the demands of the beet-growers by 
restricting the manufacturers in the despotic exercise of the 
monopoly which it had guaranteed to them. The government 
viewed the sugar-contingent law, indeed, as a measure indirectly 
beneficial to the agriculturists, but the beet-growers, nevertheless, 
must be secured in the enjoyment of these benefits by further 
legislation, namely, by the prohibition of Rayonnirung. 

The Rayon system, to state the matter concisely, is a com- 
pact between the manufacturers by which the beet-growers or 
beet-growing districts are parcelled out among the manufactu- 
rers severally or in small associations in order, first, to give to 
each a definite and adequate field of supply, and secondly, to 
prevent competition among themselves in buying the beets (with 
the consequent enhancement of beet prices). It is therefore a 
scheme of monopoly on the principle of a “division of the field” 
—a system which is to be found to some extent in other indus- 
tries in Austria, and which occurs throughout the world, espe- 
cially in transportation. The outcry against the system as 


1 Kartell-Rundschau, March 10, 1903, pp. 256-7. 
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applied to beets in Austria had particular justification for two 
reasons, namely, the special protection which the state accorded 
the sugar manufacturers, and the severity with which the monop- 
oly was carried out. The first ground has been explained in con- 
nection with the sugar contingent; the second formed the chief 
topic of an inquiry’ conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
in January, 1903, which is the basis of the following discussion. 

The Rayon in the non-Bohemian territories is the most com- 
plex. It includes factories in Moravia, Lower Austria, and 
Silesia, and is generally called the Moravian rayon. The com- 
bination includes six local groups which are united by a federal 
treaty. Within the several groups, “group treaties” are made 
in harmony with each other, “so that no one while acting fairly 
in one group can act unfairly in another and make war against 
it’ (Proskowetz, loc. cit., p. 30). In one Moravian group there 
exists a sugar-beet Contingent (p. 5). According to the general 
practice, more than one factory is assigned to each commune, 
but this does not occur in Group III (p. 30). Between the va- 
rious factories within the group special treaties or contracts are 
frequently made respecting the division of the field, eéc. (p. 5). 
The operation of these treaties is sanctioned by conventional 
penalties and the deposit of guarantees, while disputed claims 
or penalties are left to an arbitration court whose decisions the 
parties -have bound themselves to accept (p. 5).2_ The organ- 
ization in Bohemia is similar, except that there is no “federal” 
treaty; each district, or “Agentie,” has its own treaty and arbi- 
tration court (p. 6). Further, it may be observed that in Moravia 
the price to be paid for beets is not determined by a majority 
vote, but each factory can fix its own price, and it appears that 
this power is sometimes actually exercised independently. The 
contracts for furnishing beets in a commune — especially where 
there are many small producers —are often made in a single 
document, but the obligation and liability is several (p. 51). 

On the part of the beet-growers there was an unanimous con- 
demnation of the rayons, and the manufacturers themselves made 
: 1 Stenographisches Protokoll iiber die in k. k. Ackerbauministerium am 28. 
Janner, 1903, abgehaltene Enquéte, betreffend die Rubenrayonnirung. 


? Of course these agreements are void. See supra. 
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a rather half-hearted and apologetic defense, only two of them 
advocating the right to make such contracts (pp. 46, 47). We 
may formally classify the objections against the rayons as follows: 
first, the despotic power given to the manufacturers; second, the 
one-sided determination of the contract; third, the one-sided ob- 
ligation of the contract; fourth, the one-sided conditions of the 
contract and its injurious operation. 

In the first case we have a general objection to the situation 
from a moral or social point of view. Thus, one of the most 
moderate among the beet-growers says: “The peasants regard 
the present situation, where the factories can buy only where the 
cartel allows, as a sort of serfdom, and they feel themselves unfree 
and in a certain degree morally injured thereby” (p. 53). In the 
nature of the case such conditions, tnough of great social impor- 
tance, do not present material adapted to very exact analysis.’ 

The natural consequence of this situation is a one-sided deter- 
mination of the contract. This is made all the more easy by the 
fact that the beets, to a large extent, are furnished by ignorant 
peasants who do not know what they are agreeing to. One 
grower says: “There is much reason for complaint, because the 
people in perhaps go per cent of the cases do not know the terms 
of the contract which they have signed” (p. 64). Some manu- 
facturers represent, indeed, the official of the factory as coming 
to the village and settling the terms after a social evening with 
the peasants, but the conditions themselves (which we shall 
consider later) show how little influence the beet-grower has. 
In fact, these social gatherings, in which large amounts of liquor 
are often drunk, only illustrate the unbusinesslike character of 
the peasant. Even after the contract is made, the manufacturers 
do not always give a copy to the grower, and sometimes refuse 
to furnish a copy (pp. 16-17). 

The obligation of the contract is often one-sided; thus, in 

1 A striking illustration of the despotic character of the rayon is that of a man- 
ufacturer who went into beet-growing, and was not allowed to bring his own 
beets to his own factory, but had to purvey them to another (p. 59). In individ- 
ual cases it takes a comic form — thus, the Planianer factory sent out a circular 


to the peasants telling them where to haul their beets, which further says: “Wir 
werden Euch bestimmen, was wir Euch dafur zahlen.” The peasants obeyed 


(p- 57)- 
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Bohemia the contract is drawn up generally in the form of an 
offer or option, by which the beet-grower agrees to cultivate 
beets through the spring and furnish the product to the factory 
in the autumn, but the factory, on the other hand, reserves the 
right to sign the contract until the 31st of October; that is, they 
can refuse to take the beets (p. 16). This obnoxious practice 
does not prevail in Moravia, and is condemned by the manu- 
facturers there. 

We come now to the terms and working of the contract; logi- 
cally separable, practically they must be considered together. It 
is here that we have the gravamen of the indictment. 

A much condemned practice is the advance of money to the 
peasant on giving the option. 

More serious is the complaint with respect to the quality and 
quantity of the beets and the adjustment of the payments there- 
for. The usual practice is to contract for a certain quantity 
with a certain standard of quality, the seed being furnished by 
the factory. Neither quantity nor quality are, however, entirely 
within the control of the grower, the weather being an indeter- 
minate condition for both, and the quality being also largely 
dependent on the seed. In order to insure a good quality, the 
manufacturers have undertaken to supply the seed, and this 
gives them an opportunity to exploit the grower, of which they 
often take advantage. The growers protest against the standard 
of quality when the factory furnishes the seed (p. 16), and to 
deductions for quality below the standard when no premium is 
paid for a higher sugar test (p. 66). Thus Pollak, a farmer in 
Bohemia, claims that the standard is set at 13 per cent, but that 
they often purvey beets of 18 or 19 per cent (p. 66). The man- 
ufacturers reply to these charges that they must furnish the seed 
in order to obtain good quality, and that the deficiency in sugar 
contents is due to the fraudulent use of other seed (p. 34). The 
growers deny this vigorously, though the practice is admitted to 
have existed formerly (pp. 18, 52, 53). It should be observed 
that the manufacturer has the right to inspect the fields during 
cultivation (in some places there are regularly two summer in- 
spections), and this seems to afford a fairly reliable means of 
determining not only whether the proper seed has been used 
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but also whether the beet is properly cultivated (p. 37). There 
remains, moreover, the sugar test by the saccharometer (p. 38). 
When the quality is deficient, heavy deductions are made in the 
price paid, though the practice in Moravia is claimed to be mod- 
erate in this respect. As for the quantity, the practice in Bohemia 
is to take a certain amount, and the growers claim that they are 
compelled to guarantee a certain quantity at a fixed price; but 
if the crop is larger, the manufacturer has the right to take the 
surplus also, if he chooses, but at a price fixed by subsequent 
agreement (p. 17). In Moravia, on the other hand, the contract 
is made to take the beets off certain areas, and the manufac- 
turers there complain that they have to take all the burden of the 
risk as to the size of the crop (p. 24). They complain further, 
that the growers do not attempt to furnish the minimal amount 
agreed (pp. 42, 49), etc. Other difficulties arise when the beets 
are harvested. They are either brought to the factory by the 
growers, and weighed, or taken at branch dépots, and weighed 
there. The regulations as to the condition of the beets, .e., 
unfrozen, uninjured, clean, deprived of rootlets and leaves, are 
necessarily strict, and give rise to many disputes and much hard 
feeling. The factory often makes it difficult for the grower to 
bring the beets at a convenient time, which may make it impos- 
sible to prevent freezing (p. 62). When it comes to weighing, 
and frozen, injured, untrimmed, or dirty beets are found, it is the 
practice of some factories (especially in Bohemia) to make ex- 
cessive deductions, sometimes the greater part of the price.’ In 
one case the growers attempted to control the accuracy of the 
weighing by scales of their own, but the factory weighing official 
refused to recognize the control (p. 62). The charge that the 
growers furnish a large part of their beets in such a dirty con- 
dition that the dirt amounts to 17 per cent of the gross weight 
is energetically denied by them (pp. 49, 57), and, it may be noted, 


1 The Planianer Zuckerfabrik in its circular of September 25, 1902, is both 
peremptory and indefinite. ‘Wer also eine Rube bringt, die nicht genugend von 
Erde geputzt und nicht von den Seitenwurzeln befreit ist, dem wird, ohne dass 
man weiter viel mit ihm unterhandelt, ein weiterer Abzug gemacht. Dies 
bezuglich gibt es gar keine weitere Berufung; was die Fabrik ausspricht gilt ” 


(p- 57-) 
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they are obliged in any case to give, as “fair measure,” 5 per 
cent more than the contract amount (p. 32). 

Charges of breach of contract are made on both sides. Thus 
the growers allege that in the hard times of 1894 the manufac- 
turers generally broke their contracts and reduced prices (p. 53); 
the manufacturers make countercharges.' They also accuse the 
growers of bribing their agents (p. 32). 

One of the most ardent opponents of the rayon admits that in 
practice, the manufacturers have not pressed their contract rights 
to the extreme limit except in the bad years 1884 and 1894 (p. 
22). Further, it may be noted to the credit of the Moravian 
manufacturers that there is a provision in their rayon treaty 
that, if a beet-grower is oppressively handled by a manufacturer, 
he may carry his complaint to the committee of the group in which 
his land is situated, and the chairman thereof is given wide au- 
thority to see that he gets his rights (p. 27). Also in one dis- 
trict in Bohemia a system of arbitration exists for the determina- 
tion of difficulties between beet-growers and manufacturers, in 
which the burgomaster of the place acts as president of the court, 
and its operation is described as satisfactory (p. 53). Here, 
however, the beet-growers have the alternative of cultivating 
hops with equal profit. 

One of the chief arguments in defense of the rayon is that its 
object is to save freight charges. Thus Abg. Kulp says that it 
“aims at nothing else than the saving of useless freight charges 
to the manufacturers” (p. 24). But the facts seem to be against 
this theory, since the old division of the field inherited from the 
close of the era of competition, which pays little attention to the 
advantages of proximity, is still continued (p. 54). 

The rayon, as a part of the cartel system, involves of course 
the maintenance of weak concerns which would otherwise go to 
the wall. The manufacturers claim that the preservation of a 


? An incident is related, for example, of the tearing up of a newly signed con- 
tract by the peasants on receiving a better offer — this was evidently when the 
rayon was not in good working order (p. 30). 

? One grower gives a specific instance from his own situation. He is half an 
hour from Schlan, but must send his beets to Brux, 36 (English) miles away, 
and passes en route seven other factories (p. 19). 
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large number of factories is an advantage to the grower, and 
that under free competition the number would be greatly reduced. 
The growers maintain, on the other hand, that weak concerns 
are injurious to their interests, because it means low prices for 
beets, difficulty in obtaining advance money, and delay and un- 
certainty in making contracts on account of the precariousness of 
their financial situation (pp. 34, 62). 

The most important point in the whole controversy is, perhaps, 
the effect of the rayon on prices. Here also a difference of opinion 
is expressed, but disinterested parties seem to entertain no doubt 
of the real situation. The manufacturers deny that it has any 
effect on prices, or at least any injurious effect. Thus Abg. Kulp 
claims that it has no effect; that the price of beets is fixed by the 
sugar price in the world market taken together with the customs 
duty and freight charges. Evidently the weak point in this ar- 
gument is the assumed relation between the Austrian sugar and 
beet prices. Given a certain sugar price in Austria, the real 
question is, what part of the total profits of the industry shall go 
to the manufacturers, and what part to the growers, and here 
with a commodity like beets the establishment of a monopoly in 
manufacture in Austria can have a very powerful effect. Ritter 
v. Proskowetz says that an intelligently handled rayon (as in 
Moravia) does not depress the price of beets (p. 34). On the 
other hand, a large landed proprietor, Abg. Damm, says that it 
unquestionably exercises a depressing influence through the elim- 
ination of competition (p. 39), and Dr. Janovsky, another landed 
proprietor, declares, “The compulsory rayon pursues, in brief, 
no other aim than to force down the price of beets through the 
elimination of all competition, and to hold us in complete de- 
pendence on the sugar factories” (p. 19). The manufacturers 
justify the prices indirectly by the claim that their profits are 
small; according to von Proskowetz, from 5 to 6 per cent on the 
average (p. 33); another manufacturer points to the frequent 
failures in the industry, and says that he himself makes nothing 
(p- 45). 

The manufacturers also protest against interference with their 
rayon, while the same system is tolerated in other branches of 
industry, e.g., milk, grain, cattle, etc. (pp. 29, 58, 61), and further, 
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because all their materials must be purchased from cartelled 
industries; ¢.g., coal, petroleum, jute, linen, efc. (p. 61). On the 
other hand, one of the chief grounds for the demand of the 
agriculturists that the rayon should be abolished was that the gov- 
ernment had decided to establish a contingent of the sugar manu- 
facturers, and they also should be accorded protection. 

One beet-grower (Dr. Damm) called attention to the working 
of the provision of the contingent bill respecting the transfera- 
bility of the certificate of participation. If the price of sugar 
rose, it meant enormous profits to the manufacturers, in which 
the growers would not participate; but if the price fell, the situa- 
tion, instead of being merely tantalizing, would be fatal to many 
growers, because, in such a case, many manufacturers would be 
glad to quit business, and would sell their certificates and shut 
down. 


The case may occur, that the manufacturer sells his contingent 
certificate, that is, does not work up any beets. Then the beet-grower 
is not in the position to grow beets on his land. That signifies under 
present conditions simply a depreciation in the value of land, a modern 
expropriation, efc. (p. 39). 


He proposes therefore that in connection with the contingent 
there be a provision that the certificate shall attach inalienably to 
the factory, and that if the operator of the same enters into any 
rayon agreement, he shall forfeit his right of participation (p. 39; 
cf. §§ 1, 5 of the law, supra, pp. 573-575). 

Most of the growers desired a simple prohibition of the rayon, 
though some growers admitted the utility of further regulation 
of the relations of grower and manufacturer. The administra- 
tion had taken the latter view, and pressed the question on the 
growers whether further regulations were not desirable in order 
to bring about fair relations between the parties (pp. 66-7). The 
manufacturers claimed that if the rayon were abolished, the grow- 
ers must be forbidden to combine against them, particularly in 
the form of a boycott To this the growers assented, although 
they declared that such combinations need not be feared, as they 


1 C}. pp. 22, 50, 53, 54- 2 C}. pp. 42, 50, 52, 67. 
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were impracticable.’ One grower, however, declared that in 
certain cases combinations of growers were justifiable, and should 
be allowed; first, in case a factory is in such a bad finan- 
cial situation, or so antiquated technically, that it cannot afford 
to pay a fair price for beets; second, in the case provided for 
under the sugar-contingent law respecting the erection of a new 
factory, the growers should be allowed to dispose of their crops 
to their own factory exclusively (p. 52). The government rep- 
resentatives were not inclined to accept a simple prohibition of 
the rayon as the proper solution of the problem. As respects 
what should be done in the regulation of contracts, there was no 
formulated plan presented. The growers and manufacturers 
seemed to think that, if it were to be done, the government could 
best take care of it, the abuses having been explained. The 
view indeed was expressed that the rules should be adapted to 
the needs of different localities and only general matters regulated 
by statute (pp. 37, 87). On only one topic was there a serious 
discussion, and that was whether beets should be contracted for 
on the basis of quantity simply, or both quantity and quality. 
The latter was the practice in Germany, but, although it was 


admitted to be desirable, some thought it impracticable in Aus- 
tria.? 

Shortly after this inquiry before the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the government brought in a bill (March 6, 1903) for the pro- 
hibition of Rayonnirung. In the explanatory report the indus- 
trial situation, the rayon system, the Brussels Convention, and 
the sugar contingent are all gone over, and the claim of the beet- 
growers for protection set forth. It is conceded that special 
legislation in the matter of cartels is questionable, but it is claimed 
that the case of Rayonnirung is peculiar, and that the abuses are 
of a particularly tangible character, adapted to legislative remedies. 
The government takes the position that the beet-growers have 
made a good case against the manufacturers in alleging excessive 
abuses, and that, against the combination of the manufacturers, 
they are by far the weaker party, effective combination on their 
side being impracticable. From this point of view, the situation 
is one contemplated in the law of 1870 respecting invalid agree- 


3 Cj. PP- 42, 50, 52, 68. s Pp. 24-26, 48, 55, €2. 
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ments in restraint of free competition.’ The wisdom of this law 
is indeed questioned, but, since that establishes the norm for 
industrial legislation respecting combinations, all other legislation 
of a partial character ought to be in harmony with its basic prin- 
ciple, i.e., freedom of contract. The further observations of the 
government in this connection we may consider more conveniently 
after examining the provisions of the bill. This is substantially 
as follows: ? 

Section 1 provides that rayon agreements between the sugar 
manufacturers or directors, efc., of factories, by which the beet- 
growers are limited to a certain purchaser or group of purchasers, 
shall have no legal force. The same is provided for the agree- 
ments between manufacturers, e/c., to respect each other’s local 
or group treaties. 

Section 2 provides that similar agreements of agents, beet- 
buyers, e/c., with each other or with the manufacturers shall be 
void. 

Section 3 provides that agreements among beet-growers, aim- 
ing to compel the manufacturers to buy of certain growers, or 
to prevent them from buying from certain growers, shall be 
void. Two exceptions are made: (1) Beet-growers may agree to 
supply exclusively a factory in which they are financially inter- 
ested; (2) they may refuse to furnish beets to factories which, 
through cessation of payments or frequent execution processes, 
give fair ground for such action. Agreements between beet- 
growers to respect each other’s agreements, above declared to be 
void, are also void. 

Section 4 provides that conventional penalties, and guarantees 
for the fulfilment of the same, so far as they concern agreements 
‘herein declared to be void, may be demanded back, and any 
agreement to leave the matter to an arbitration court shall have 
no legal effect. 

Section 5 provides that whoever attempts to spread, or put into 
effect by force, agreements mentioned in sections one to three, 


1 Vide sup., p. 570, Note 3. 

* Regierungsvorlage. Gesetz vom ... betreffend das Verbot der Riiben- 
rayonnirung und die Lieferung der zur Zuckererzeugung nothigen Rube. 1678 
der Beilagen, etc. Cit. sup. ; 
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through intimidation (blacklisting or boycott), or by force hinders 
or tries to hinder the execution of free determination in furnish- 
ing or obtaining beets (so far as a heavier penalty is not appli- 
cable), shall be subject to a penalty of imprisonment from eight 
days to three months, or a fine not exceeding 2,000 kronen. 

Section 6 provides that in the contracts for the supply of beets, 
(1) growers shall not be burdened with a liability for the quantity 
of beets agreed to be provided, and not furnished, exceeding the 
damage caused thereby; (2) that, in case the contract requires 
from the grower the cultivation of beets from seed furnished by 
the factory, responsibility for the quality of the beets shall not 
be imposed upon the grower, except in the way of proper culti- 
vation, or cultivation according to contract conditions; (3) that an 
agreement that is binding for a factory at a later period than for 
the beet-growers, or a provision by which the factory alone can 
withdraw from the same, shall be void; the contract must be bind- 
ing for both sides from the date of making; (4) that the provision 
of a contract for a one-sided reduction in the price agreed on shall 
be void; (5) that the agreement that the factory by one-sided 
determination may make deductions for defect in quality, defect 
in trimming or cleaning, or the non-fulfilment of the terms of the 
contract in other respects, shal! be void. 

Section 7 provides that the beet-grower shall receive a copy of 
the contract on demand. If the conditions of the contract are 
the same for all the growers of the commune, it shall be sufficient 
to deposit a copy with the magistrate of the commune. In case 
of failure to furnish a copy on demand, as provided above, the 
grower may make a complaint, or have a notarial copy made at 
the cost of the manufacturer. 

Section 8 provides that certain agricultural corporations, after 
a hearing of both sides, and with the assent of the government, 
may fix rules, with reservation of §§ 6 and 7, for the purchase and 
furnishing of beets, which shall be effective in all contracts, unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated. These rules may be different in 
the different territories of the Austrian monarchy. The details 
of procedure for the establishment of the same shall be regulated 
by ordinance. 

Section g provides that the rules of §§ 1 to 5 shall go into opera- 
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tion with the promulgation of the law, without regard to whether 
the agreements affected were made before or after the promulga- 
tion. All agreements between manufacturers, efc., for the carry- 
ing out of the rayon treaties, shall likewise lose all legal force. 
The provisions of §§ 6 and 7 apply to all contracts made after 
the promulgation of the law. 

Section 10 provides that the execution of the law shall be in 
the hands of the Ministers of Justice, Trade and Agriculture. 

The government, in its explanation of the law, calls attention 
to the fact, that both the civil and criminal law are applied to 
secure the abolition of Rayonnirung, and the formation of just 
contracts. The government observes that the bald declaration 
that the establishment of a sugar rayon is a penal offense would 
not be proper, if at the same time similar agreements in other 
lines of industry were recognized as innocent. Further, that 
where the principle of free contract prevails, the formation of 
any rayon — itself an exercise of the right of free contract — 
should not be declared a penal offense, except when, and in so 
far as, conditions arise of a socially injurious character. In this 
case the government declares that the application of the principle 
of nullity of contract merely, is insufficient; it adds, therefore, the 
provision that to attempt to put through such legally void agree- 
ments through illegal means, 7.e., force, threats, efc., is a penal 
offense, and provides a special penalty therefor, in addition to 
what the existing criminal law provides. On the other hand, the 
government regards it as utterly impracticable to declare a 
voluntary unanimity of action a penal offense (pp. 8-9). 

In order to abolish the rayon effectively, all the contracts con- 
nected therewith, both those of lower and higher strata, must be 
declared void, and with them naturally the obligation of collateral 
agreements between manufacturers based on the existence of the 
rayon. So, likewise, disappear the courts of arbitration estab- 
lished to decide disputes under these contracts. As it is desirable 
that just, as well as free, contracts should be made, the measure 
provides certain norms both of a positive and negative character, 
and provides further for regulation by the interested parties in 
the locality and by the administration (pp. 9-11). 

Concerning the time in which the law shall go into operation, 
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and the effect of the same on contracts, the government points 
out that it is not retroactive with respect to the agreements as to 
the purchase or sale of commodities (even those obnoxious to 
section six), but only with respect to the rayon agreements, and 
here it is necessary in order that the law should have any useful 
effect, since these agreements are often for a term of years’ 


(pp. 10-11). 
IV. Conclusion. 


It is remarkable that these two laws — the individual sugar 
contingent and the prohibition of the sugar-beet rayon — so little 
related, in fact so contrary, in principle should be united in 
such an intimate manner. 

In regard to the contingent, the novelty of the law, irrespective 
of its practical significance, gives it interest. It is, as we have 
seen, in effect, the establishment of a cartel in sugar manufacture 
on the basis of a legal monopoly — the law has established what 
the cartel could not, an effective hindrance to the development 
of competition by new enterprises in the monarchy. Precedents 
existed for the law, in a certain measure, in the partial Contin- 
gentirung of the distillation of Branntwein, and in the Contin- 
gentirung of the sugar bounty, but the former left a practicable 
loophole in the allowance of extra production under higher taxa- 
tion, while the latter left the regulation of the output to the car- 
telled producers. Fortunately a judgment of the law does not 
require a consideration of the wide and much disputed question 
of the merits of cartels in general. The cause, character, and 
also the critique of the contingent are of a special nature. The 
cause, we have already seen, was the desire to preserve from 
disaster an industry which is of extraordinary importance in 
Austria’s internal and external economy. The establishment of 
a private legal monopoly, repellent as a rule to the generally 
accepted principles of modern political economy, was rendered 
comparatively innocuous here by the peculiar circumstances, 
namely: the operation of the law is limited to five years, 7.e., 

1 This bill has not yet come up for legislative consideration, but the Central 


Verein fur Riibenzucker-Industrie has published a Denkschrift* gegen das Verbot 
der Rubenrayonnirung. C/. Neue Freie Presse, Abendblatt, April 21, 1903. 
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the period of the Brussels Convention, and by the terms of that 
treaty the customs tariff is given a maximum limit of 6 francs 
per metercentner (i.¢., about 24 per cent on the basis of the pres- 
ent price—-April 28). In the face of the tremendous export 
capacity of France and Germany it would be impossible, evidently, 
for the sugar cartel to exploit the consumers to any great extent 
through the enhancement of prices above the world market level. 
As a matter of fact, it is feared that the duty may not be sufh- 
cient to exclude the more capable of the neighboring foreign 
competitors. From a practical standpoint, therefore, the monop- 
oly in this respect is comparatively harmless. 

It is not so easy to criticise the law in respect to the limits 
placed on the erection of new factories. From the general point 
of view it seems plain enough that, taking Austria as a whole, 
more are not needed. Whether in a good many individual cases 
the restriction may not work hardship — for example, in pre- 
venting the development of industry in certain undeveloped 
districts, in securing for antiquated and badly managed factories 
an undeserved prolongation of existence — is a question that can 
be answered only on the basis of minute expert knowledge. Since 
the manufacturers must stand together in the protection of their 
hold on the home-market, they, even more than the consumer, 
have reason to fear the petrifaction of industry and the conse- 
quent increase in the cost of production. Questions as to the 
effect of this legislation on the spirit of enterprise, the economic 
independence and industrial character of the people, and on the 
progress of the state, give room for various views, but they are of 
a character too general to be discussed here. 

Something more than harmlessness is required to justify legis- 
lation of such a radical character as the contingent, and, even 
if that is conceded with respect to its relations to the consumer, 
there is still the grower to be considered. It does not seem quite 
clear that it was necessary for the protection of the industry 
from extravagant cut-throat competition in the home market. 
Competition from new concerns does not seem very probable, at 
least on an extensive scale, and competition within the cartelled 
concerns does not appear to be so undesirable. The industry is 
pretty sure to receive a heavy shock, in any case, under the new 
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régime, and the perpetuation of artificial regulations to support 
weak concerns in a precarious existence seems scarcely worth the 
effort. Without the contingent the continuance of the cartels 
would be doubtful. Bruker, writing a year ago, predicted their 
general collapse. Apparently his prophecy will be realized in 
the case of the German cartel, judging from current newspaper 
reports of the situation.? It appears that the German sugar 
interests have even tried to induce the government to give them 
aid similar to the Austrian contingent. It might be thought 
that if the manufacturers found it worth while to combine for a 
large profit, they would still rather have little than none. Bruker 
predicted that there would be a contraction of beet-root cultiva- 
tion,* but the event seems to be contrary to the probability. The 
latest expert estimates give increased totals, particularly for 
Austria.’ It would be still more difficult to make predictions as 
to prices, yet it may be taken for granted that the price in the 
world market will rise, and the price in the national markets 
fall. Under the great uncertainties that exist in respect to the 
whole situation, the value of the contingent as a protective 
measure seems questionable on practical grounds. On the other 
hand, one cannot help wondering if the accomplished economist 
who is at present at the head of Austria’s finances has not some 
wider purpose. In his defense of the contingent he styled it a 
“conservative” measure at one time, and at another, “ progres- 
sive.’ We can reconcile these expressions, if we conceive him 
to have a plan for the economic reorganization of the state on non- 
competitive principles. From that standpoint the measure is 
conservative, but from the standpoint of the existing economic 
organization and public law, it is certainly a radical, if not a 
progressive, measure. 

The contingent, we have seen, is based upon the principle of 
monopoly; the prohibition of Rayonnirung, on the other hand, 


1 Bruker, Zuckerausfuhrpramien und Briusseller Vertrag, Jahrbuch fur N ational- 
Ockonomie und Statistik. III Folge. 23 Bd. 1902, p. 490. 


* C}., ¢.g., Berliner Tageblatt, Abendblatt, April 27, 1903. 

® C}. Karteli-Rundschau, January 25, 1903, p. 113. 

* Loc. cit., p. 468. 

® Licht’s Bericht, quoted in Berliner Tageblatt, Abendblatt, April 18, 1903. 
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rests upon the principle of free competition. In one and the 
same legislative scheme the government applies two opposite, if 
not hostile, economic principles. To be consistent, the sugar 
manufacture should have been left to free competition, or the 
government should have established a contingent of growers. 
The former would not have prevented the cartel from establish- 
ing a monopoly and exploiting the beet-growers; the latter under 
present economic conditions is evidently out of the question. 
Given the sugar contingent (or cartel), therefore, the prohibition 
of Rayonnirung and the maintenance of free competition in the 
purchase of beets seems to be the only desirable course. A 
doubt may well exist, however, as to whether the prohibition of 
Rayonnirung is a fair equivalent for the contingent. The pre- 
existing law (which is still in force) made such agreements be- 
tween the manufacturers without legal effect, and whether the 
present law goes beyond this spfficiently to make them impossible 
is in the highest degree doubtful. Such agreements can still be 
made as before on the basis of commercial faith and credit, and 
they become offensive to the penal provisions of the bill only 
where extraordinary means are employed, such as intimidation, 
boycott, eéc., in connection with them. This also was decreed in 
the pre-existing penal code.' The possibilities offered by this pre- 
existing law for the restraint of cartels have been realized only in 
the last few years. Menzel’s views presented to the Verein fur 
Socialpolitik in 1894 were regarded as a novelty in the interpretation 
of the statutes, and even after the courts had taken the same 
grounds, in subsequent adjudications, their correctness, as a mat- 
ter of legal science, was disputed.2 On this ground an unambig- 
uous declaration of the law is of undoubted value. The govern- 
ment went perhaps as far as it could under existing conditions, but 
judging from past experience, great hopes cannot be encouraged 
of its practical effectiveness. The solid and promising part of the 
law appears rather in the rules respecting contracts (§§ 6, 7). 


? Menzel, cit. sup., p. 19. 
? Cj. Hitchmann; Cartelle vor Gerichte, Handels-Museum, November 16, 
1899; Urban; Industrie und Landwirtschaftsrath. Bericht des Referent ent- 
haltend Vorschlge fur eine gesetzliche Regelung des Kartellwesens in Oester- 
reich. Erstattet in der Sitzung des Kartellcomités am 19. Janner, 1901, p. 23. 
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By sweeping away a lot of these abuses, which afforded indi- 
rectly many opportunities for the exploitation of the growers, the 
government will not only better their situation, but will also ef- 
fectually concentrate the whole contest between them and the 
manufacturers on the question of prices. Exploitation of the 
grower evidently existed to some extent under the cartel, but 
was limited by potential competition; under the contingent it 
seems a still more dangerous possibility, provided, of course, the 
government goes no further in the matter. But here the manu- 
facturers have to take account of the fact that the whole business 
will be under close supervision of the government. If the grow- 
ers could combine against the manufacturers, they would not 
need to fear either the cartel or the contingent, but this they 
have not been able to do as yet, and it is made more difficult 
for them to do it now by the Rayonnirung bill. Though com- 
bination on the basis of commercial faith and credit stands open 
to them, as well as to the manufacturers, the situation is by no 
means the same, because the growers are to a large extent peas- 
ants, that is to say, numerous and ignorant, and practically 
incapable of such combination. The prohibition of boycotting, 
touching which the views of the Austrian courts seem heretofore 
to have been somewhat uncertain, deprives them of perhaps 
their only effective (however improper) means of industrial war- 
fare. It is easy to oppose to these criticisms that the permission 
given to the growers to establish factories of their own solves 
the whole difficulty. Possibly it is a way out for the large growers, 
but even here it is quite doubtful. For the small growers — the 
peasants — the permission seems to be of little or no value. 
They may well prefer to be exploited by a manufacturer than 
to undertake a speculative enterprise for which they are not fitted, 
and which would be likely to cost them much more. 

FRANCIS WALKER. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. — Since the above article was written (April, 
1903), certain important events have occurred which have considerably 
altered the sugar situation. The wide-spread view that the law regu- 
lating the individual production of sugar was not in harmony with the 
Brussels Convention received confirmation through the decision of the 
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Commission established by the treaty (June 20, 1903). Of all the 
delegates only those from Germany supported the Austrians in their 
claim that it was consistent with the treaty. It seems to have been 
intimated, however, in responsible quarters that such a condemnation 
would not follow in the case of a private cartel. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment was therefore practically forced to abolish that part of the 
law, i.e., the law concerning the regulation of the individual distribu- 
tion of the contingent. This was done on August 4, 1903, by Imperial 
Ordinance.* A similar measure for the regulation of the individual 
quotas in the Hungarian parliament had not passed the final stages 
of legislation when the decision of the Brussels Commission was an- 
nounced, and the Hungarian sugar export, therefore, had not been 
discriminated against in the world markets. The present situation 
is rather chaotic, especially as the law fixing the quotas of inland 
consumption for the chief divisions of the monarchy is still in force, 
while the provisions for its adequate execution are wanting. The 
present relations between Austria and Hungary do not seem to be 
favorable to a prompt settlement. The producers themselves, how- 
ever, seem determined to continue or reorganize their cartels and 
thus to prevent a return to conditions of unrestricted production. 
Many predicted, both in Germany and Austria, that under the low duty 
provided in the Brussels treaty, cartels would be impossible, unless 
supported by the authority of the state. Nevertheless they have been 
continued or re-established in Austria, Hungary, and Germany.’ The 
Austrian cartel includes ‘refiners only, as they have not been able to 
come to an agreement with the raw-sugar interests. In August it 
comprised only four-fifths of the refiners, but since then the importance 
of the outsiders has been greatly diminished by new adhesions.* The 
press reports a meeting of cartel representatives of various beet-sugar 
producing countries at Brussels, July 6 and 7, 1903, which considered 
the question of regulating the export internationally.* 

The bill prohibiting the formation of sugar-beet rayons has met 
lively opposition from the manufacturing interests. The Verein fur 
Zuckerindustrie in Bohemia, in a meeting at Prag on June 27, made 


1 Cj. Kartell-Rundschau, July 12, 1903, p. 736. 

2 C}. Kartell-Rundschau, August 12, 1903, pp. 813-14. 

® Kartell-Rundschau, August 28, 1903, p. 857; September 28, p. 913; October 12, 
P- 97°. 

* Kariell-Rundschau, August 28, p. 857; September 12, p. 893, 1903. 

® Berliner Tageblatt, July 9, 1903; Kartell-Rundschau, July 12, 1903, p. 7373 
and July 28, p. 785. 
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a protest against its passage as an insult to the raw-sugar manufac- 
turers, and as particularly uncalled for, since the abrogation of the 
contingent was expected.’ It remains to be seen whether the govern- 
ment will procure its passage in the coming legislative session. 

F. W. 


Boston, Mass. 


1 Kartell-Rundschau, July 12, 1903, p. 737- 




















MONOPOLY AND THE STRUGGLES OF CLASSES. 


CERTAIN clerical socialist used to preface his public ad- 
dresses with the statement, ‘‘Society is under conviction 
of sin.” It certainly is under an indictment, and is inclined to 
plead guilty on some of the counts. It is not perfect, and it owns 
the fact. The socialist’s theological term, however, implies that 
society is conscious of being in a state of “total depravity,’”’ and 
confesses by implication that it needs to be destroyed and made 
over. Its very principle of action is, in this view, so bad that 
nothing can save the organism but a new creation. 

In this sense the accusation does not seem to many people to 
be true, and the revolutionary change that the socialist calls for 
does not seem to be impending. What we must admit, however, 
is that the principle of monopoly is a bad one, and that in the 
business world it is becoming too nearly dominant. Trusts are 
seeking to create monopolies of products, and trade unions are 
trying to establish monopolies of labor. Does this movement 
really tend towards the absorption of all industry by the State? 
Appearances favor the side of those who maintain that it does so, 
and tell seriously against those who believe in the permanence of 
private business. 

Many are ready to say offhand that we have already given 
ourselves over to private monopoly, which stands for oppression 
and all evil, and that the only possible escape from impending 
disaster is socialism. Business is anything but free, when, in 
many a department, a single corporation has the field so nearly 
to itself that its few surviving competitors are at its mercy. The 
multi-millionaire who controls such a corporation is the modern 
counterpart of the great baron of feudal times. The field of his 
operation is industry, and the trust furnishes his particular do- 
main. One of the most effective criticisms of society as it now 
is, bears the title, Our Benevolent Feudalism, and it makes much 
of the analogy between Europe under barons and America under 
industrial magnates. 

With this seeming disappearance of competition, there has 
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come a willingness on all sides to admit that while it lasted it 
was a power for good. When the enemies of the present order 
gleefully remark the departure of competition, they in reality 
pay to it a posthumous tribute. “‘Now that it has gone,” they 
say, “the social state is becoming too bad to be endured. Ergo 
socialism.” There is now little disposition to deny that the 
neck-and-neck rivalry of producers who are striving to undersell 
each other has cheapened production, which is the same thing 
as making labor fruitful. It has brought about a dazzling series 
of mechanical inventions whereby, in many a department, the 
product of a day’s work has been multiplied by ten, and again 
by ten. It has worked, moreover, with a certain rude honesty, 
_— though not every one will admit this, — since it has tended to 
give to each laborer what he is personally worth; and where it 
has not actually given it, the reason has been that the natural 
tendency has been thwarted by adverse influences. A good sys- 
tem may always be made to give an imperfect result, if the natural 
movement of it is here and there disturbed and obstructed. Com- 
petition has never worked in a perfectly free and unhindered 
way; but so far as it has worked, it has tended towards wealth, 
progress, and a rude approach to honesty in the sharing of the 
fruits of progress. 

For monopoly there is no such thing to be said. He would be 
a bold attorney who would take a brief for it at all, and an in- 
fatuated one who would expect to defend it successfully before 
the great jury, the people. At the bar of public opinion it is con- 
demned_ and outlawed, but unfortunately it is not actually ban- 
ished. In spite of a universal protest, it is grimly asserting its 
power, and the issue of to-day, in which all others merge, is 
whether we shall rule it, or whether it shall rule us. For if we 
cannot rule it except by taking monopolized industries into the 
hands of the government, we shall in the end do even that. The 
logic of socialism is unimpeachable, if you grant its minor pre- 
mise; for its major premise is one in which we are all agreed, 
— the statement, namely, that a system of business founded on 
private monopoly is intolerable. Add, now, the proposition that 
the present system is thus founded, and you prove that this sys- 
tem is one which must, at all costs, be swept away; and if there 
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is only one way to do this, — through governmental absorption 
of our industries and their management in the name of the peo- 
ple, —that way must be accepted. On its face the situation 
makes a strong plea for such a change, and wins thousands of 
converts. When we look a little deeper, we shall see that the 
action of monopoly in another sphere creates a practical barrier 
against a radical change of this kind. The trade union may 
seem friendly to socialism, but in principle it is opposed to it. 

Are we, or are we not, given over to a régime of private mo- 
nopolies in business? There is another syllogism which is here 
applicable, though in this case there is not a general agreement 
as to the truth of the minor premise, which is that a complete 
system of industries conducted by a democratic state would have 
results that would be intolerable. The major premise here is 
that the American people will never accept an intolerable situa- 
tion, and the conclusion is that they must and will avoid the 
necessity for such a great public monopoly by curbing the power 
of private ones. Critics will declare that the people cannot do 
this, and the question whether they can and will do it is the one 
that is superseding all others in marshaling parties and giving 
shape to the struggles of classes. As between submitting to 
what is intolerable and doing what is impossible, an energetic 
people will do the impossible. They will make a way to do to- 
morrow what they cannot do to-day; and this probably means 
that they will fight it out on the line of regulation though it take 
many summers. 

The whole attitude of classes towards each other has been 
transformed by the advent of the great monopolies. Socialism 
has gained supporters for the moderate parts of its program. It 
has itself learned to become evolutionary and Fabian, and to try 
to gain one point at a time. Whatever may be its ulterior views, 
the battles in which it can hope to have practical success are 
fought with the aid of men who have little sympathy with its ul- 
timate aims. There is rapidly coming into the field a big aux- 
iliary force which will fight effectively for a few things and then 
stop, leaving the pronounced socialist to continue his fight unaided. 

Socialism began its career by “hitching its wagon to a star,” 
— by holding before the eyes of its followers the vision of a trans- 
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formed and perfected universe in which wrongs should be done 
away with and equality and fraternity should rule. The early 
philosophers of the school included in the picture a transformed 
man as well as a renovated society, since they perceived that 
evil must be taken out of human nature itself if the full results 
of the new system were to be realized; and there are those at 
present who will accept nothing less than this. They dread and 
repudiate the tendency to make small gains, and wait for the 
great ones. They denounce whatever is Fabian and opportunist, 
and insist upon everything or nothing. A few of them, the more 
consistent and less practical ones, decry trade-unionism itself, 
since it involves making terms with employers and sharing gains 
with them, — a policy which gives to the wages system a license 
to continue. Logically these men are the truest socialists, and 
yet it is clear that without the help of the trade-unionists they 
can accomplish nothing. If the great mass of those who favor 
bringing the state into the industrial field were reduced to this 
radical and consistent nucleus, it would become what has been 
called “a nice little, tight little party,” much too small to count 
in a political election. 

Now the action of different classes and the character of their 
struggles with each other will be governed, in the near future, 
by their attitude towards the immediate issues created by mo- 
nopoly. The main effort of a powerful body will be expended 
in trying to realize the preliminary part of a socialistic program, 
and here will be seen that mingling of regulars and auxiliaries 
which makes this army formidable. It contains many who never 
think of abolishing private capital, and who will surely draw 
back when the line of contention moves forward and the changes 
demanded become radical. There are in the force two distinct 
classes whose interests will impel them to drop out of the ranks 
when the march goes beyond a fairly well defined boundary. 
Is, then, the socialistic army getting large and dangerous? It is 
getting large, and therefore less dangerous than it might be; for 
it is gathering into its ranks elements that will disrupt it when 
it attempts to do the more perilous things. 

Who are the classes who thus mean present help and future 
trouble for the socialist party? Are there laborers among them? 
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Radical socialism has been defined by one of its leaders as “the 
political economy of the suffering classes,” but that does not 
necessarily mean the political economy of the working classes. In 
a way all workmen are.united, both in feeling and interest, against 
capital, since all of them want to make wages as high as they can 
at the cost of employers; yet it is very clear that they are not 
all in such a state of suffering that they can afford to throw away 
the advantages that they have. There have always been work- 
men whose skill has kept them well above the line of privation: 
there are now workmen whose organization keeps them there. 
Skill counts for less than it once did, but organization has sup- 
plemented it as a means of creating an aristocracy of labor. The 
important question is, whether this favored body will, to the end, 
make common cause with the more democratic one? If organ- 
ization causes some workingmen to thrive parily at the expense of 
others, there are limits to the extent of the co-operation of the 
two classes. Whether the gains of some are thus partly at the 
cost of others depends upon whether the different trade organ- 
izations are or are not monopolies. It is commonly said that 
most of them are so; and, if the statement is true, there must be 
something about the working of them that is contrary not only to 
the public interest, but to the interest of the remainder of the 
working class itself. 

The whole relation of trade organizations to monopolies ought 
to be better understood than it has been. If there is such a 
taint upon them as current descriptions imply, it is not alto- 
gether their own fault; for with monopolies on the: capitalistic 
side forming all about them, the temptation to get some of the 
benefits which they insure is irresistible, and inevitably one of 
the foremost objects of the trade union will be to force employers 
to give them a share of the “grab ” which they are getting for them- 
selves. The trust thrives by a price-raising policy. It keeps 
down the output of its goods in order that it may raise the market 
rate for them, and, in doing this, it shuts up some of its mills, 
and turns off some of its men. This naturally has the effect of 
depressing wages in the general field. The trust, whatever it 
may profess, aims to be a monopoly, and cannot be so without 
reducing the real wages of men outside of its own-employment. 
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It is perfectly natural, then, that the men in the trust’s employ- 
ment should wish to fare better, and to do so by getting a share 
of what the public is made to pay. This involves, indeed, par- 
ticipating in tainted gains; but the taint does not, in the first 
instance, adhere to the laborers. There are few persons who 
will say that, where a monopoly has already cut down its output 
of goods and has begun to realize its extortionate returns, its 
employees should hold their hands and refrain from getting as 
large a part of these gains as they can. In doing merely this, 
they do not make the burden on the public any heavier. Natu- 
rally they organize, and bring pressure to bear upon the trust; 
and this body, having a hostile public to face, is willing to avert 
any further attack. It wants no fire in the rear; and, if moderate 
concessions will keep its men quiet, it will probably make them. 

It is possible for a strong organization of workmen, of their 
own motion, to make a trust pay something that does not thus 
come out of its own gains. ‘‘Give us an advance in wages, and 
charge it to the public,” is often the demand tacitly or openly 
expressed; and, in this case, the men are not merely asking for 
a part of what the trust is already charging to the public, but are 
proposing that the corporation should keep all that, and make a 
further charge for the men’s benefit. And at this point, there- 
fore, wages begin to show a monopolistic color of their own. 
This creates an issue between these particular men and the pub- 
lic, and it is of importance to discover what classes really com- 
pose this tax-bearing public. Very largely it consists of work- 
men who are not getting monopolistic profits of any kind. When- 
ever we say “the public,” in this connection, what we necessarily 
mean is a body of people the majority of whom are laborers; 
and the demand for a concession at the cost of this public raises 
a sharp issue between labor that is strongly organized and the 
great mass of independent labor. Inherent in the situation is 
the motive impelling trade unions and trusts to form tacit alli- 
ances with each other to assure the gains that come by raising 
prices, and every such alliance makes one body of workmen 
help in oppressing another body. 

Now a trade union may go even farther than this, and in a 
purely selfish way it may gain something by doing so. It may 
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create a monopoly that is wholly its own. If a union in a build- 
ing trade gets secure possession of a local field, and completely 
excludes outside labor from this territory, it is able to establish 
its own schedule of pay, and make employers concede it. So 
long as contractors are not in a combination, they have no means 
of securing for themselves any monopolistic profits. They are 
forced to make their estimates of the cost of buildings larger 
whenever the scale of wages is raised; and the greater part of 
what the public pays in the way of enhanced cost of building 
goes, in this case, to labor rather than to capital. The competi- 
tion of the contractors with each other, so long as it lasts, pre- 
vents them from getting much of it. 

The claim that organization can greatly benefit workers is no 
myth, if it means that it can keep the pay of men in the unions 
above the level of the pay of men outside of them. So long as 
the men on the outside are a part of that vaguely defined public 
which, patiently or impatiently, pays the bills of every kind of 
monopoly, they clearly have a certain tax to pay to the workmen 
who are in the monopolistic circle. This opposition of interest 
between labor in a unionized trade and other labor is irrepressible, 
and does not by any means confine itself to cases in which free 
laborers take strikers’ places. In the struggle between the union 
man and the scab, antagonism is, indeed, carried to the final 
length, and creates the greatest conceivable bitterness of feeling. 
The scab, however, is to be distinguished from the non-union 
laborer of the ordinary sort. He never appears while the tacit 
alliance between a trust and a trade union is in working order, 
but comes only when such an alliance is temporarily broken. 
He comes then as a “boss’s” man to help fight the union, while 
the ordinary non-union worker has no open issue with it. Quietly 
and indirectly, however, he pays his share of the tax which the 
union and the trust impose for their joint benefit. The worker 
in an unorganized trade has nothing to do with the monopolistic 
boss, and he does nothing to make the trade-unionist dislike 
him. He is a submissive payer of tribute, and yet this very 
fact makes him, when he sees where his interest lies, the natural 
opponent of all monopolies, whether of labor or of capital. In 
proportion as the “ grabs’ become larger and the public feels the 
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burden of them, the laborers who are in the rank and file of that 
public will more and more clearly see the rift that divides them 
from the men who profit by the tax which they have to pay. 

Would trade-unionists, then, consent to the plan of sweeping 
away the whole system of private industry, and putting every- 
body into the employment of the state, which will have to treat 
them all alike? Not so long as they are governed by the interests 
of their own particular classes. Favored trades would lose by 
such a democratic leveling, and in the long run it will be found 
that they are poor material for socialistic propaganda. 

The attitude of different trades toward socialism is interesting, 
and the grounds for their attitude in different cases may seem puz- 
zling; but at bottom the dominant motives are simple enough. 
The union which stands by socialism through thick and thin 
will be the one that fails to hold its own in the struggle for mu- 
tual taxation. Stronger unions will make monopolistic gains at 
the cost of “the public,” and the union which favors collective 
industry and a general leveling will be the one that is a part of 
that public. It tries to recoup itself by taxing still others; but 
if it fails, and is remanded to the tribute-paying rather than the 
tribute-collecting half of society, it will vote for the leveling 
measure. The union which collects an ample tribute will not 
do this when the leveling is really imminent. 

While socialism is only “in the air,” this line of demarcation 
is not clearly drawn. Many a strong union is willing to join in 
the demand for the nationalizing of all industries so long as that 
measure. seems remote, and it is willing to demand the national- 
izing of some industries in any case. Such unions consider all 
workers in a general way as brothers, and all capitalists, in the 
relations of the market at least, as enemies. They are carried 
along by a general trend of feeling which often thrusts interests 
into the background; and when they act on the basis of interest, 
they may be misled by an exaggerated idea of what the govern- 
ment could do in the way of raising wages, if it took charge of 
every kind of business. Most workmen think that employers, 
as a class, are getting far more than they actually get. The 
important question is, how far will such motives make them go 
if the state yields to pressure and takes one industry after another 
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into its hands? In the long run real interests rather than ima- 
ginary ones will make them part company with the less fortunate 
masses, to whom socialism makes a really cogent appeal. 

The interests of successfully organized labor and those of 
other labor permit them to work together in certain preliminary 
steps in the socialistic movement. Laborers might all rejoice 
together in seeing municipalities operate street railways and 
lighting plants, and in seeing the general government take pos- 
session of railroads and mines. Many of the employees of such 
monopolies could afford to take their chance in public employ- 
ment rather than in private, for they would expect short hours 
and high pay under the government. But would trade-unionists 
who are employed by manufacturing trusts favor giving them all 
over to the state? Not unless they could be sure that the gov- 
ernment would treat them as well as they can force the trusts 
to treat them. They should have misgivings on this point, for 
the more kinds of business the state has to carry, the more diff- 
cult it will be to keep up in them a high rate of pay and short 
hours of labor. In a few cases the government could do this 
since, if the industries in its hands were run at a loss, it could 
collect the deficit by imposing new taxes, or by putting still higher 
sprices on the goods it has to sell. It could give short hours and 
high pay to men on railroads and to those in mines, if there were 
not too many of them; but the more there were of them, the big- 
ger would be the sum it would have to exact from the rest of so- 
ciety, and the smaller would be that remainder of society which 
would have to pay the tax. This is the essential point, and it 
shows that, if trade unions are at all successful in their present 
policy, they can never afford to abandon it for complete social- 
ism. A government can always pay high wages in a few occu- 
pations, since it can take something out of the pockets of many 
men and put it into those of a few; but it cannot, by such a pro- 
cess, fill everybody’s pocket. When a trade-unionist finds him- 
self urged to join in putting everything into the hands of the 
state, he will see that, if he thrives at all under the present sys- 
tem, destroying it would mean exchanging two birds in the hand 
for one in the bush. Only by making industries phenomenally 
productive could the state give large pay to everybody; and with 
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the ‘‘go-easy” plan of labor which a government would be forced 
to adopt, he would be a sanguine man indeed who would expect 
such an increase of productivity. 

Socialism is nothing if not ultra-democratic; and if it is ever 
realized in practice, it will mean the obliteration of every such 
distinction as that which strong unions maintain between them- 
selves and unorganized laborers. That distinction, as we have 
seen, is due partly to a tax, since high prices for goods which 
the unions make are one of the means of maintaining it, and 
every such tax is hostile to the democratic spirit. Taking rail- 
roads into the control of the government would enable the state 
to pay laborers on them well; but the public would have to 
stand the cost of this, either in the way of costly traveling, or 
in that of heavy taxes. Taking all industries into public control, 
and raising everyone’s pay to a satisfactory point, would take a 
larger income than the state could get from any source. 

Of course there is always the resource which a confiscation of 
all capital would give. A government that should resort to this 
measure might add to wages the gross profits of the capitalist 
class; and a point that any body of workmen must consider, is 
how much would this add to their own wages? Even such 
statistics as are now available show conclusively that it would 
not give to workers generally as high pay as successful ones now 
get. Monopoly is more profitable than democracy for the strong 
trade union. Even a successful union might be willing to have 
the state take possession of its own industry, if it could be assured 
that its present pre-eminence over other labor would continue; 
but under general nationalization the very opposite would be the 
actual result. A leveling of wages would certainly be demanded; 
and the question that a union laborer must answer, whenever a 
project for complete socialism is before him, is, “ Will you share 
your gains with the mass of more needy men? Will you make 
common cause with the cheap labor which immigration has 
given us in abundance?” It will require a heroic altruism to 
say “Yes.” 

Could a government possibly give high pay to everybody? If 
it were to strip capitalists of everything that they have, could it 
get a grand dividend large enough to make every worker happy? 
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This is a vital point, and statistics need to be more complete than 
they are in order to answer the question accurately and conclu- 
sively; but such figures as are available show that pulling down 
the rich would lift the poor far less than most of them imagine. 
The trouble lies in the fact that workers are terribly numerous; 
and when they all have a claim on a sum of money, it takes a 
vast one to go around and give each one something. The income 
from the biggest private capital might possibly give to every 
American a fifth of a cent a day, and the income from all the 
capital in the land might possibly, on a very liberal calculation, 
suffice to raise wages sixty per cent above their present average. 
The resulting rate would be far less than the more fortunate 
workers now get; and these men, like the capitalists, would be 
pulled down by a general leveling of incomes. It is this hard 
fact which may be trusted to prevent them from favoring such 
a measure, if it were ever practically before them. A “class 
consciousness,” and a broadly fraternal feeling which includes 
everybody who labors, all workers may have; but the highly 
paid ones will halt when, under the influence of this feeling, the 
army is marching straight to the goal of complete equality. Mo- 
nopoly, first on the side of capital and then on that of labor, has 
given to these men something that they will not knowingly sac- 
rifice, and while they keep it they have a large stake in the present 
order. 

If some laborers who favor socialism in theory will shrink from 
having too much of it in practice, capitalists will certainly do so. 
Many of them are in despair over the problem of regulating 
trusts, and are saying that the state will have to take them and 
have done with it. Many a man who owns industrial shares 
would gladly exchange them for bonds of the government bear- 
ing a smaller rate of interest. Farmers might like to see the 
state take over the railroads, the mines, and the banks, but they 
would expect it to pay for them. These seeming auxiliaries of 
socialism are merely anti-monopolists; and there is no commun- 
ism in their creed. They want no abolition of private property; 
and for every industry that the government takes into its hands 
it must honestly pay, if it is to have their support. Clearly, they 
will not go far along the route that leads to the socialistic goal. 
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The fact about the powerful drift toward socialism is that 
three different classes are for the moment carried along in it. 
There are the socialists proper, — men who will not shrink from 
the abolition of all private capital. There are some organized 
laborers who are united with the more radical party by sympathy, 
but separated from it by interest. There are honest holders of 
property who see that monopolies must be controlled, and think 
that nationalizing them is the only way to do it. Both of these 
latter classes will part company with the first when the dream 
of a community of goods begins to look like a reality. The 
three classes, in fact, are pursuing different paths, which happen 
at one point to intersect. Each of the parties wants public own- 
ership of a few monopolies, but when that has been secured they 
will go their separate ways. Their union gives to socialism a 
temporary strength. 

If the government should do the common carrying and some 
mining, it would not thereby abolish or weaken the wages sys- 
tem. In the general field, employers and employed would have 
their issues to settle, and both would have issues pending with 
the public. The bit of nationalizing which we may conceivably 
do will leave the greater problems of industry where they. are, 
and we shall have to solve them as we should do if no socialism 
had ever taken practical form. The struggle over wages is fun- 
damental and permanent, though monopoly has given it a new 
shape by drawing a sharp line between different classes of labor- 
ers. It is possible here only to state seriatim a few leading facts 
concerning the new form of the old contest between industrial 
classes. 

(1) Collective bargaining is now the rule, and monopoly has 
made it possible to carry it out on the plan of “paying and char- 
ging to the public.” A single competing employer cannot raise 
his prices without letting his business go to his rivals, but a trust 
that has no rivals to fear can do this with impunity. Contracting 
with such an employer for higher pay either makes him divide 
what he now gets from the public, or compels him to get more 
and make it over to his men. 

(2) The strike is the means of forcing the employer to do one 
of these things; and while monopoly makes the strike a promis- 
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ing expedient for the men, and even an endurable one for the 
employing corporation, it makes it a disastrous one for the public. 
The strike may shut up nearly all the mills in one line of business, 
and this disrupts the whole producing organism. There is no 
measuring the cost of that paralysis of business which this can 
occasion. 

(3) The injury suffered by the parties in the strike is the chief 
motive that is acting to induce them to adopt expedients for 
maintaining the peace; but the terms of peace so secured are 
likely to be costly for the public. Joint agreements for adjust- 
ing the scale of wages, and plans for conciliation and for volun- 
tary arbitration, furnish the more hopeful side of the situation, 
from the point of view of the parties engaged in the strife. For 
the public they are preferable to a state of constant warfare. 

(4) Joint agreements and sliding scales mean, under a régime 
of monopoly, something radically different from what they for- 
merly meant. Before employers were united in trusts, a sliding 
scale signified that, if the market price of a product should natu- 
rally go up, the men who made it would get a share of the gains 
that the rise would bring. Now it is likely to mean that em- 
ployers shall put the price up and share proceeds with the men. 
Employers and men become jointly interested in the price-raising 
policy, and it is a curious fact that the men, by their strikes, are 
clubbing their employers into such an alliance with themselves. 
The party that pays the charges is the helpless though not 
patient public, and this fact gives a sinister quality to the peace 
which is so secured. 

(5) There is opposition to every scheme for arbitration which 
has a trace of authority behind it. Why is this? Because there 
is a fear that an authoritative tribunal might give to strong unions 
less pay than they can get without it. It might take the inter- 
ests of the public into account, and make it harder to carry out 
the pay-and-charge plan. Conciliation “keeps quarrels in the 
family,” and “does not allow outsiders to have anything to say 
about our wages;” while the fear is that a court established by 
the state might scale down the special wages that strong unions 
are able to get. Whether this would be done or not would, of 
course, depend on the rules which might be established for gov- 
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erning the court’s action, and it would be entirely practicable to 
make rules which would prevent a court from acting in this 
way. Where a monopoly profit already exists, the court might 
even help the men to get some of it, and it might thus make it 
possible for the men to get an advance in wages without taking 
it out of the pockets of the people. 

(6) The sustaining of unnatural prices involves force on the 
employers’ side. It is necessary to club competing producers off 
from the field, and the mode of doing it is as hostile to the spirit 
of law as it would be if the thing were done with literal cudgels. 
Inefficient producers are driven out of the field even by fair 
competition, but the trust is driving off efficient producers, and is 
doing it by unfair competition. It has its own predatory methods, 
and its ill-omened power comes from the use of them. Stop 
predatory competition, and you simplify the whole situation, 
and make possible a reign of justice. Toward this consumma- 
tion it is to be expected that with halts, blunders and retrograde 
movements we shall make our way. 

(7) The sustaining of exceptional rates of pay, not by skill, 
but solely by organization on the workers’ side, also involves 
force. The “persuasion” that is used to keep men out of a trade 
union’s field is of a kind that has force in the background even 
when it does not come openly into the foreground. So long as 
unions vacate places of employment which other men are glad 
to take, it will require something positive to keep the other men 
from doing it. The unions claim a right of ownership of their 
positions even when they are out of them and when the commu- 
nity is suffering because of that fact. The thing to do is to enable 
the unions to get all they are entitled to in an orderly way, and 
without stopping production, or fighting off men who want to 
carry it on; and this can be done only by some kind of arbitra- 
tion. If voluntary tribunals will do the work, well; if not, we 
shall be forced to look farther and find some which will do it. 

(8) A proletariat we shall have in any case. No courts that will 
be established will level out the differences between the pay of 
organized labor and that of unorganized. While common la- 
borers earn in foreign countries less than they do in America, 
notwithstanding the restrictions that are here put on their field 
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of work, they will continue to come here. The immigrant will 
get more than he gets at home, and less than other men get in 
America. The system which holds him in this position is undem- 
ocratic in so far as its effect in America is concerned. Free 
immigration makes it impossible to have equality between classes 
of laborers. It is not to be desired that the highly paid men 
should be forced downward to the immigrant’s level; and yet it 
is not to be permitted that they should hold themselves up and 
keep him down through a reign of club law. This one fact causes 
the word ARBITRATION to be written large over the whole system 
which monopolies of capital and of labor have created. This 
does not mean compulsory arbitration, as that is commonly un- 
derstood, but it does mean some effective appeal to justice. This 
will not do everything, but it ought to insure civil order, contin- 
uous production, a large wage-paying power and some approach 
to a true democracy. 

(9) What kind of tribunal is needed, and, in particular, what 
principles it shall folldw in making its awards, are the vital ques- 
tions which remain to be decided. Though there is no room in 
the present paper for the discussion of these questions, it is safe 
to assert that the coming system is revealing its general outlines. 
Joint agreements, sliding scales, conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration will be allowed to do their full part; but there will be 
means of insuring peace with justice in the cases where they fail. 

(10) The new condition will not put an end to socialistic agi- 
tation, but it will reconcile so many classes to the present order 
that the agitation will have no radical effects. 


JouHN Bates CLARK. 

















THE DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTAL POWER 
IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


ISTORICALLY, facts and theories are inseparably con- 
nected. The facts first give rise to the theories, and the 
theories then react on and modify the facts. Both are alike 
historical phenomena. And it seldom happens, even under for- 
eign influence, that the theory gets very far ahead of the facts, 
notwithstanding its usual claim to issue from pure reason and to 
possess eternal and absolute validity. Both facts and theories 
must therefore be duly weighed and considered in every institu- 
tional investigation. 

The expression “division of power” has a double meaning. In 
the narrow and technical sense it indicates the allotment of sep- 
arate functions to separate organs; since Montesquieu, this sense 
has tended to exclude all others. But in common usage the 
expression covers also the participation of several organs in the 
exercise of the same functions; and in this usage as in so many 
others, the common sense reflects the actual relations better than 
does the technical. For power is as truly, though not as com- 
pletely, divided in the latter case as in the former. And histori- 
cally speaking, this broader sense is alone justifiable. Montes- 
quieu’s famous disquisition on the division of power, like so 
many of the eighteenth-century writings, clothes theory in the 
guise of history, an ideal in the garb of reality. The theory 
proved immensely stimulating, and served powerfully to empha- 
%ize the importance of individual liberty and the means to its 
attainment; but it has resulted in a total perversion of history, 
through which it has been itself discredited. The error is very 
like that committed by the classical school of English economics, 
and the analytical school of jurisprudence. It consists funda- 
mentally in ignoring the relative and historical side of institu- 
tions, in setting up a conception and a definition which apply 
only partially in the present and not at all in the past, as an in- 
fallible touchstone for all times and places. For the clear-cut 


separation of functions which Montesquieu described never did 
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exist, not even in the English constitution; it was merely what he 
considered ought to exist, and ultimately would exist when the 
tendencies of things should have worked themselves out. 

Historically, the course of events in the development of a 
political system is as follows: — First, the different social forces 
secure to themselves different representatives in the government; 
second, each of these representatives draws to itself more and 
more of such functions as it is peculiarly fitted to perform; third, 
the structure which has thus arisen without conscious forethought 
is recognized as serving a rational purpose; that is, the division 
of power is seen to be beneficial. It accordingly becomes hence- 
forth a conscious object in the organization of governments, and 
the division is carried out with a consistency and rigor hitherto 
unknown. 

It is sufficiently obvious that to attend only to the third and 
last step, and limit the expression “division of power” to it, is 
to render the whole process meaningless. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of power, which this Mon- 
tesquieuan view pre-supposes, is merely relative; no hard and fast 
line can be drawn that will apply in all times and places. And 
the further back towards primitive conditions we go, the more 
do we find all functions of government and all organs of govern- 
ment confused and blended together. It is exactly as in the ani- 
mate world. In both institutions and living organisms, we find 
at first scarcely any differentiation of functions, or of organs; 
the body is homogeneous, and each part performs indifferently 
the same acts as all the rest. But development is accompanied 
by an ever-progressive specialization of functions and of organs 
for the exercise of these functions. The division of govern- 
mental power is to be conceived as a part of this general process; 
only thus does it become intelligible and stand forth as an his- 
torical fact of the first importance. 

The patriarchal family, which was long supposed to be the 
origirial social and political unit, is now recognized as the end of 
a long course of development. But it was at the same time the 
beginning of a new and higher phase of life, the indispensable 
first step toward political civilization. Growing up, like all social 
forms, in the closest dependence on economic conditions, it makes 
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its appearance with as great regularity in the pastoral stage as 
the village community in the agricultural; which is no doubt one 
reason why no nation has ever attained a high degree of civiliza- 
tion without a pastoral apprenticeship. Its existence among the 
original Aryan stock, thus suggested by analogy, is directly es- 
tablished by the evidence of language and of institutions. The 
pairia potestas of the Romans and other branches of the race is 
unaccountable except as a part of their common heritage." 

In the patriarchal family, the social protoplasm had developed 
a special organ for social control: but only one such organ. What 
distinguished this social organization from all previous as well as 
all subsequent forms was the extreme concentration of authority. 
Private and public functions were not as yet distinguished: still 
less the different kinds of public functions. The head of the 
family was at once father, priest, judge, general, and king. In 
theory, at least, no division whatever of power existed. To this 
vanishing point we can trace back the division of power; and from 
this point we must follow its development. 

But there is reason to think that this simple undivided author- 
ity, if it ever existed in fact to the extent postulated by the theory, 
was not of long duration. A priori, it is difficult to conceive that 
the heads of the collateral lines could have obeyed the eldest 
male of the oldest line, who would often be their junior, so im- 
plicitly as the sons had formerly obeyed their common father. 
In fact, we know that often they did not. This very difficulty 
caused the Scotch and Irish clans to pass over a youthful heir in 
favor of the oldest agnate of the preceding generation? But 
this could not be done without the consent of the clan, which 
was equivalent to an election; and an elected chief, even though 
strengthened by the necessities of a predatory life and incessant 
warfare, could not rule over those who were his equals, or even 
superiors by birth, as the original patriarch had ruled over his 
own children. 

Again, according to the Bible, the patriarchal authority was 
maintained in its purity from Abraham to Jacob only through 
the separation of the sons in each generation; and Jacob left no 


1 Maine, Ancient Law, pp. 123-126; Plato, Laws, III, 680 E. 
2 Maine, pp. 240-241. 
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successor to his authority. The descendants of his sons held 
together, but only in a loose confederacy; and within each tribe 
the real authority speedily passed from the chief of the tribe to 
the council of elders, and was only recovered for a brief ~ ..‘od 
during the exile. Essentially the same condition of affairs exists 
among the best living representatives of the ancient Hebrews — 
the Bedouin Arabs. These examples suffice, or at least tend, to 
show that in the absence of some disturbing influence, such as 
that exercised by extensive conquests, the patriarchal principle 
after a few generations weakens rather than strengthens the 
central authority. There is not merely one imperium in imperio, 
but as many imperia as there are families.’ This explanation, if 
correct, throws some light on one of the obscurest points in the 
history of institutions, the origin of the village community. Those 
who dispute the historic character of the polity described by 
Tacitus and explained by von Maurer, Waitz, and their succes- 
sors, do so mainly on the ground that the appearance of a régime 
so largely republican between patriarchal despotism on the one 
side and feudal despotism on the other, is too anomalous to de- 
serve credence. But if we keep steadily in mind that the patri- 
archal principle, as such, tends rather to the continued splitting 
up of society into small independent groups than to the formation 
of a centralized state, as is usually assumed, the difficulty at once 
vanishes. It is natural, and in the absence of counteracting influ- 
ences inevitable, that as soon as the patriarchal clan becomes agri- 
cultural the chieftainship dwindles down to an honorary pre-emi- 
nence and the village community assumes a distinctly republican 
cast. The heads of families have severally the full patria potestas 
over their households, and for that very reason can meet in the 
village council only as a body of equals. On the other hand, a 
confederation of clans naturally, and one is tempted to say neces- 
sarily, assumes an aristocratic cast. For the conduct of affairs 
falls into the hands of the general council, composed of the chiefs 
of the several clans, meeting under the presidency of the noblest 
of the council, the primus inter pares, later called BactAevs, or Rex.? 
1 Maine, p. 126; Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, II, viii, 2. 


2 Spencer, Prin. of Sociology, II, ~§ 485; Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient 
City, IV, iii, 1. 
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It is impossible to say just how far this process had gone among 
the Aryans before their separation; but the many and striking 
similarities, or rather identities, in the early institutions of all 
Aryan nations leave no doubt that kingship, council and assembly 
were already somewhat developed.’ With this differentiation, the 
first and most important step in the division of power was taken, 
and that form of government was established which, after under- 
going a strange and eventful development, or rather perversion, 
on the soil of Hellas and Italy, appeared again with the invading 
Germans, and has become the bulwark at once of liberty and 
order for the civilized world. 

Another specialization of functions, without which the first 
would have been impossible, may confidently be attributed to 
the common Aryan period; the separation of the secular and 
spiritual powers. 

Early society is always exposed to a two-fold danger in respect 
to the exercise of spiritual functions; and most nations have been 
impaled on one or the other horn of the dilemma. On the one 
hand, if the political chief retains the spiritual power intact, if — 
to use terms strictly applicable only to later times—he wields 
both the temporal and spiritual swords, no limitation upon his 
power is possible; the foundation of an absolute despotism is 
assured from the beginning. Such have been all great des- 
potisms in both hemispheres.’ In fact, there is no other secure 
foundation for a despotism. Alexander the Great and the 
Roman Emperors were not so mad as is usually supposed when 
they demanded divine honors. Nor is it an accident that the 
only civilized state to-day whose constitutional law is summed 
up in the dictum quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem, 
is likewise the only state whose ruler holds sway equally over 
the bodies and the souls of his subjects. On the other hand, 
if the exercise of spiritual functions becomes the monopoly of a 
priestly caste, the establishment of a theocracy is practically 
unavoidable. The reason is obvious. Among all primitive peo- 


1 Tliad, II; Tac., Ger., XI; Meyer Gesch. d. Alterthums, I, §§ 425, 438, 506; 
Arnold, Deutsche Urzeit (3 Aufl.), pp. 345-347. Freeman, Comparative Politics 
(1873), pp. 64-66, et passim. 

2 Spencer, II, §§ 602-603, 479; May, Democracy in Europe, I, pp. xxiv-xxv. 
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ples — the Aryans were no exception — law counts as a gift of 
the gods; consequently those who stand nearest to the gods, 7.e., 
the priestly caste, if such there be, have the greatest influence in 
shaping the law, and never fail to warp it to their own advantage. 
A contest for power ensues. The medieval drama of Emperor 
and Pope has been acted in one form or another wherever a 
priestly caste has existed. The Hindu epics no less than the 
Bible are full of it. The immediate bone of contention in many 
cases, the key to the situation in all, has been the judicial power. 
It was not in the Middle Ages alone that the right to sit in judg- 
ment finally brought with it the right to exercise all other powers 
of government. In Egypt, for example, where the priests formed 
the supreme appellate court for the several counties (vopet), and 
probably the county courts also, they ended by disposing of the 
king altogether, the high priest assuming the crown.’ And in 
“Ethiopia the oracle chose the king, who, in the event of his not 
pleasing the priests, received orders from the same source to 
kill himself. As Meyer pertinently remarks: “Bei diesen Zu- 
stinden begreift es sich vollkommen, dass die #gyptischen 
Priester den Griechen Athiopien als das gelobte Land schilder- 
ten.” In addition to the defects of despotism in general, every 
theocracy, every priestly government under whatever name, has 
vices peculiarly its own. Not the least of these is the fact that 
law, morality and religion necessarily remain an undistinguished 
mass. Every custom and every prescription, great and small, is 
alike enforced by penalties both temporal and spiritual. Change, 
progress, are inconceivable. Law is petrified, and society be- 
comes, as it were, mummified while still in its infancy.’ It can 
hardly be a coincidence that the two branches of the Aryan race 
which early developed a priestly caste, namely the Hindus and 
the Celts, are the only two which have throughout their history 
displayed a marked incapacity for the maintenance of political 
independence; nor can we go far astray in attributing the famous 
unchangeableness of the laws of the Medes and Persians to the 
influence of the Magian priesthood. 

It would thus seem that the spiritual power, wherever placed, 


1 #lian, Hist. Var. XIV, 34; Meyer, §§ 118, 269. 
2 Diod. III, 5; Meyer, I, § 350. 8 Maine, pp. 23, 77. 
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was certain to bring disaster and despotism upon society. But 
the Aryans and part of their descendants successfully held a 
middle course. They had priests, but no exclusive priestly caste, 
and the performance of religious rites was free to heads of fam- 
ilies, of gentes, and of tribes; in many cases it was even obligatory 
upon them. By this distribution of the spiritual power, it was 
rendered comparatively harmless. The priests were not strong 
enough to enter upon a contest for the supreme power, yet their 
influence limited and checked the growth of secular despotism,’ 
inculcating, as religion necessarily must, whenever the two powers 
are not united, that God should be obeyed rather than the human 
ruler. Just as during the Middle Ages, so now in the dawn of 
history, this division of secular and spiritual power favored the 
development of the human intellect and the formation of a limited 
government. 

The Homeric king is essentially a constitutional king. Though 
reputed to be of divine descent, his power is narrowly limited by 
custom, and by the influence of the council composed of the 
heads of the confederate clans, who bear as well as he the title 
Basileus.2, He is the commander in war. He represents the 
state in its dealings with foreign states and with the gods. He 
presides in the Boulé and in the Agora. But he does not enter 
upon any important undertaking without first assuring himself 
of the support of his chiefs and people. Nor does he make laws, 
levy taxes, or even administer justice on his own authority. In 
the trial scene represented on the shield of Achilles, it is the 
council who form the jury, while the people standing around 
express their preferences by shouts; the verdict, even if finally 
pronounced by the king, is thus evidently not found by him. 
Laws, moreover, are not made by any one. The legislative 
power, which Montesquieu attributes to the assembly, does not 
exist at this stage of civilization.2 Government is a mere matter 
of administration. In place of laws made by man there are cus- 
toms, which since they arise and change slowly and imperceptibly 


1 Sophocles, Antigone; Curtius, Griech. Geschichte (3 Aufl.), I, 129. 

* Iliad, XVI, 542; Busolt, Griech. Staats- und Rechtsalt., §§ 29-31, 34. 

® Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, XI, 11; Maine, p. 8; Spencer, Prin. of Soc., 
§§ 466-468, 531. 
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from generation to generation, seem mysterious in origin and are 
hence attributed to the gods. As the conditions of life change and 
new cases arise, they are settled by ‘hemistes — decisions which 
are regarded as divinely inspired, and which, through the recur- 
rence of the same or similar circumstances, become the founda- 
tion of new customary laws. In these themistes we behold the 
first form of legislation, not yet consciously recognized as of 
human origin.’ Here, as in all early civilizations, the first, and 
during long ages the only, legislatures are the courts of justice. 
It is not until the era of codes that human enactments are con- 
ceived as capable of giving rise to law. 

_ It thus appears that in the heroic Greek polity, the legislative 
power was lacking; and that the judicial and executive powers, 
so far from belonging to the king alone, as Montesquieu asserts, 
were for the most part exercised in common by king, council, 
and assembly. This form of division of power is common in 
primitive societies, at least among Aryans, and constitutes the 
necessary prerequisite to any further specialization of functions. 
For the division of power could not possibly occur to any one as 
a theory until it already existed as a fact; and it came into exist- 
ence as a fact only through the coexistence of social and polit- 
ical forces severally willing and able to vindicate for themselves 
a share in the government. 

With the disappearance of kingship, the balance of power in the 
system was broken. The importance of this revolution lay not 
in the change of name, but in the destruction of the office. Hence- 
forth there was not, and could not be, an independent executive 
or administrative organ in the government. In consequence, 
power was centralized. The oligarchies which succeeded the 
heroic monarchies usually parcelled out the executive and judi- 
cial powers among a number of magistrates elected by, and 
responsible to, the assembly of active citizens, i.e., usually the 
Boulé, which thus became the only independent power in the gov- 
ernment. The democracies still further multiplied the number 
and reduced the power of the magistrates,* thus making them 
still more completely the servants of the sovereign assembly, 
bound to obey its every whim and bend to its every gust of pas- 
Busolt, § 3. 2 Busolt, §§ 33, 49; Roscher, Politik, § 76. 
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sion. And when finally the dikasteries, that is, the assembly sit- 
ting in sections, came to exercise practically the entire judicial 
power, being judges at once of the law and the facts, a degree 
of centralization was reached beyond which it was impossible to 
go. In Sparta, the same result was later attained through the 
board of Ephors, who concentrated in their hands the whole 
power of the state, the so-called kings retaining no more real 
authority, and the senate and assembly but little more, than the 
Merowingian Fainéants enjoyed.’ The powers exercised by the 
Athenian Assembly and the Spartan Ephors needed but to come 
into the hands of one man and behold a tyrant, master of the 
life and fortune of every citizen. The tyrant could be killed, 
but the tyranny remained. Whatever its form, the government 
was equally and necessarily a despotism: for its power over the 
individual was legally and morally unlimited, and this enormous 
power was exercised by one man or one body of men.? And 
when religion had lost its hold, when law no longer counted as a 
gift of the gods, but as an arbitrary command of a chance ma- 
jority, when men came to contend not for principle but for plun- 
der, and in this contest employed the power of the state as their 
chief and most effective weapon, then the full consequences of 
the omnipotence and centralization of government were brought 
to view; and it is doubtful if history contains any page more 
sickening than that recording the events in Greece between the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war and the sack of Corinth.° 
The whole violence of social and political warfare was concen- 
trated into one effort, to retain or gain possession of the govern- 
ment; and the constitution, becoming the prize of party victory, 
was changed with every turn of the wheel of fortune. And so 
it came about that none of the simple or unmixed, 7.¢., the cen- 
tralized forms of government possessed the first requisites of sta- 
bility; each quickly degenerated and gave place to another, which 
in turn underwent the same fate, and so on around the fateful 
circle which Aristotle and Polybius so vividly described. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. The simple or centralized governments, 


1 Busolt, §§ 94-95. 
2 Ferron, De la Division du Pouvoir Législatif (1885), pp. 12-13; Busolt, § 47. 
® Beloch, Die attische Politik seit Perikles (1884); Roscher, § 123. 
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whether the ruler be one, or a few, or many, are all near of kin 
and readily convertible into each other — a fact proved in mod- 
ern times by the example of France; since such governments differ 
from each other only in one point of minor importance, namely, 
the number of persons who constitute the tyrant. For this rea- 
son they all deserve the name which Aristotle reserved for the 
second stage of each; they are parekbaseis — abnormal, one-sided 
forms, produced by the growth of one part of the constitution at 
the expense of the others; * at the expense, likewise, of the sound- 
ness and stability of the whole organization. 

This fact early attracted attention. The Greeks had recog- 
nized, long before the loss of their independence, that from a 
political point of view, they had failed ignominiously; and they 
attributed their failure, in part at least, to the concentration — 
that is, the lack of division—of power. In support of this prop- 
osition, two separate and significant proofs may be adduced. 

The first is, the attempts which were made at Athens to limit 
the power of the Assembly: to establish some body which should 
have the right and duty to confine demagogues and demos within 
the bounds prescribed by law. 

In the Solonian constitution,? the two senates were intended to 
serve as anchors for the ship of state. The Four Hundred had 
the legislative initiative. The Areopagus was the supreme inter- 
preter and guardian of the laws, with power to set aside resolu- 
tions of the Four Hundred and the Assembly, thus occupying a 
place strikingly like that of the American Supreme Court. The 
value of these safeguards was tested and approved in the stormy 
years extending from the expulsion of the Pisistratide to the end 
of the Persian wars. To them was due in no small measure that 
union of prudence and energy which enabled Athens to over- 
come seemingly insuperable odds. In consequence, the Areop- 
agus never stood higher in public confidence and respect than 
during the two decades following the retreat of Xerxes. 

When Themistocles and Ephialtes had deprived the Areopagus 
of its supervisory power — an action dictated by personal motives 

1 Lang, Essays on the Politics of Aristotle, pp. 141-142; Spencer, Prin. of 


Soc., § 465. 
2 Plutarch, Solon, 19; Aristotle. Athen. Pol., 8; Isokr., Areop., 37. 
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and carried out in a truly Greek manner, if Aristotle is to be 
believed *— the Graphé Paranomon was devised as a substitute. 
This was an indictment which could be moved by any one against 
the proposer of any decree or law, either on the spot, or at any 
time within a year. It caused the decree or law in question to 
be suspended until a dikastery passed judgment upon it; and if 
the indictment was sustained, the decree or law was ipso facto 
annulled. This process still subjected the Assembly to the de- 
cision of a court. But unlike the Areopagus, this court was 
merely a section of the Assembly itself, and could not be expected 
to show either more wisdom or more intelligence than the larger 
body; hence cases were argued on every other ground rather 
than that of constitutionality,? and faction, extortion, and bribery 
played the same role in this court as in all others. Doubtless 
the Graphé Paranomén was better than nothing, but its inade- 
quacy was shown by the disorganization which followed the 
weakening of the Areopagus.* Though checked by Pericles, the 
disease set in worse than ever after his death, deriving additional 
force from the measures by which he had purchased the favor of 
the rabble. The Assembly assumed the power of initiating 
measures without the authority of the Boulé, and without the 
_ need of confirmation. Decrees (Yyicpara) overrode laws (vépor). 
The generals who had won the victory of Arginuse but had failed 
to pick up the dead were put to death without trial, in defiance 
of all law; and the words which Xenophon reports on this occa- 
sion *— “The crowd shouted that it would be outrageous for 
any one to hinder the people from doing whatsoever they liked” 
— express only too well the spirit of mob rule in all ages. That 
the people shortly after repented and ordered the accuser of the 
generals to be prosecuted, only completes the chain of evidence 
against a polity which provided no authority to resist the “jussa 
civium prava jubentium” — that is to say, against a government 
in which power was not divided. 

That the Athenians themselves saw the true cause of their 


Aristot., Athen. Pol., 25. 2 Grote. Pt., II, ch. 46. 
§ Aristot., Athen. Pol., 26. 
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ruin in the unlimited power of the Assembly is plain enough 
from the renewed attempts which were made at the close of the 
Peloponnesian War to limit its freedom of action. The restored 
democracy, having learned by sorrowful experience what it costs 
to indulge every whim and being presumably chastened by suf- 
fering, made a number of good resolutions. In the first place, it 
was resolved that laws should not be set aside by a mere decree." 
Truly, an excellent resolve; but who was to guarantee its observ- 
ance? Limitations imposed by any political body upon itself 
are much like written constitutions in Turkey and promises in 
Russia — not te be taken seriously. Whatever laws any single 
body can make, it can also break; and occasions for so doing will 
never be lacking. Secondly and chiefly, it was resolved that in 
future laws should be made and altered only by a peculiar and 
complicated process which may be compared to the formalities 
required for amending modern constitutions.’ But the delegates 
who had the final responsibility in this process (vopo@éra), like 
the judges who decided the Graphé Paranomén, were chosen 
from the demos by lot, and hence were just as little able to rise 
above the ruling passions of the hour or to exercise an independ- 
ent authority. Moreover, the absence of any sharp distinction 
between laws (vduo) and decrees (Yndicpara), together with the 
lack of any body authorized to draw the line in individual cases, 
defeated the main purpose of the whole institution. The As- 
sembly could still pass anything it chose in the form of a decree; 
and there was the end of its praiseworthy attempt to restrict its 
own action. The attempt to take power from the demos without 
giving it to any one else was foredoomed to failure. Only power 
can limit power. 

The second proof that the Greeks felt the need of a division of 
power is found in the theory of the mixed state, which has been 
well named the constitutional theory of antiquity. Several dif- 
ferent influences co-operated to call it into existence. First may 
be mentioned the Homeric poems, which never suffered the 
Greeks to forget that their earliest government had united kingly, 
aristocratic, and democratic elements. The impression thus pro- 
duced was strengthened by the contrast between the steadiness 
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of those states, notably Sparta, which had most faithfully adhered 
to the ancient constitution, and the continual revolutions which 
desolated the others.’ And finally must be added a third influ- 
ence, subtle and scarcely definable, but none the less powerful; 
that of legal conceptions. As we have seen, the early Greeks 
conceived law as of divine origin, or even as a part of that world- 
order to which the gods themselves were subject. Human will, 
whether of one or many, was as impotent to create law as to 
change the path of the stars. The government was thus subject 
to a law higher than itself, which it was powerless to alter. It 
was therefore a limited government. But this limitation disap- 
peared with the traditional view of law, of which it was a result, 
and the frightful excesses which followed, when there remained 
no criterion of legality or even of moral right and wrong beyond 
the temporary whim of a tyrant or of a chance majority in the 
Assembly, led all the nobler spirits to seek some new guarantee 
against the violence of despots and factions. This guarantee 
they found in the mixed state. The first recorded utterance sug- 
gestive of this famous theory is found in the dictum of Solon 
reported by Plutarch: —* “It seems to me that a ruler, whether 
king or tyrant, is held in more esteem by the citizens when he 
combines democracy with monarchy.” These words express the 
same ideal which he had tried to embody in the constitution of 
Athens. Stobzus‘ attributes fragments to Hippodamus of Mile- 
tus, a contemporary of Pericles, and Archytas of Tarentum, a 
friend of Plato, which would, if genuine, make them the authors 
of the theory in its most developed form. But the authenticity 
of these fragments is more than doubtful. In Plato, however, 
we find the idea at which Solon had barely hinted worked out 

1 Plato, Laws, III, 690-693. 

2 Busolt, § 3, and notes. Hildenbrand, Gesch. u. System d. Rechts- u. Staats- 
phil. (1860), I, p. 29. 
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with a clearness and fulness that leave little to be desired. The 
successive steps by which he reached this result cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Hildenbrand: * — 

As to the forms of state he [Plato] had in the Siaiesman treated the 
sovereignty of the one, of the few, and of the many (Volk) as mutually 
exclusive kinds of constitution, and had held that each was good or 
bad according as it was or was not operated subject to the restraints 
of law. In the Republic he improved on this doctrine by setting forth 
the development of the three absolute forms out of one another, and 
showing that they must be conceived as always in process of transi- 
tion from one stage to the next. Law in itself might limit the abso- 
luteness of any form, but it could never overcome the tendency, which 
was rooted in the nature of the constitution, to pass over into another 
form. As a means of counteracting this tendency Plato now hit upon 
the idea of combining in a single system the contrasted elements of 
the chief forms of constitution. Thus he arrived at the fundamental 
feature in the concept of the mixed form of state. 

Applying this conception to history, Plato finds that Sparta 
was steady and flourishing, while Argos and Messene, her sister 
states, had gone to ruin, chiefly because Sparta had and the 
other two had not adopted a mixed form of government.? To 
establish the same conclusion negatively he takes Athens and 
Persia as representatives, the one of pure democracy, the other 
of pure monarchy, which he considers the two fundamental forms, 
and shows how the misfortunes of both originated in the vices 
of their constitutions. Liberty and order, he concludes, are both 
necessary in a state; and only under a mixed government can 
both be maintained. 

A further stage in the development of the doctrine is marked 
by Aristotle, notwithstanding the fact that he is noncommittal 
on many points and has nowhere clearly or connectedly stated 
his views. He objects to Plato’s conception of a mixture of 
monarchy and democracy, giving however no reason but a verbal 
quibble. He likewise objects, and with better reason, that the 
kingly power is, after all, left out of Plato’s imaginary state.* 
But he mentions with apparent approval the current opinion that 
Solon had intended the constitution of Athens to be mixed.* 


1 Hildenbrand, p. 185. ® Plato, Laws, III, 690-693. 
8 Pol., II, 6. * Pol., II, 12. 
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Still more clearly does he approve the mixture of powers in the 
Carthaginian and Spartan constitutions, at the same time point- 
ing out how the growth of one part at the expense of the rest 
was ruining the whole government.’ And his own “best state” 
is repeatedly defined as a mean between the various other forms, 
and again as a mixture of democracy and aristocracy.? That 
he omits the royal power is due to his positive and practical 
genius, which saw the impossibility of establishing a legitimate 
kingship in the Greek city-states. But his theoretical preference 
for the union of the three forms appears plainly in several pas- 
sages.” This same idea was afterwards worked out in detail by 
his pupil Dikaiarchos in the Tripoliticus, so that he passed 
among the later compilers for its principal expounder,‘ the mixed 
state being called from his name, yévos A:xasapyexdv. 

The last element in the theory of division of power, though not 
recognized as such in ancient times, was likewise detected by 
Aristotle; namely, the distinction of the three essential kinds of 
governmental action. 

The passage in which this capital contribution to political 
science is set forth runs as follows: 


There are three elements in every government, which the good 
law-giver must consider separately as to their utility. If these are 
sound, the government will be sound; and governments differ from 
each other in so far as any one of these elements is different. One of 
these three is that which deliberates concerning the common welfare; 
the second has to do with administration; and the third, with judicial 
action.® 


It is obvious at a glance that we have here the familiar division 
‘into legislative, executive, and judiciary. This distinction once 


1 Pol., II, 6; II, 9; Il, 11. 2 Pol., IV (VI), chs. 7, 8, 9. 
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made, the way was open for further advance. Aristotle had dis- 
tinguished the three parts of a mixed government; he had also 
distinguished the three functions of government. Why did he 
not combine the two ideas and assign each function to a separate 
organ? Had he done so, he would have anticipated Locke and 
Montesquieu. But this combination, obvious as it seems to-day, 
was not then possible. It presupposes what it required two 
thousand stormy and eventful years to create—the national 
representative system. For the division of power in this its mod- 
ern form rests upon one fact alone — that the sovereign does not 
act directly except when ordaining and amending the constitu- 
tion; whence it follows that the several organs of government 
created by the constitution stand upon an equal footing as regards 
each other, each being supreme in its own sphere. But so long 
as the sovereign, whether the one, or the few, or the many — 
especially if the many — is in his own person a part of the govern- 
ment, the other parts must necessarily be subordinate appen- 
dages. Such a sovereign was the Greek Assembly; and for this 
reason the modern division of power was in ancient times, not 
only impossible, but even inconceivable. 


Recapitulating briefly, the following points seem clear: 

The Greeks had at first a government composed of king, 
council and assembly, co-operating in the exercise of adminis- 
trative and judicial powers. The legislative power was not con- 
sciously recognized, its first beginnings appearing in the inspired 
themistes. This government was therefore limited and power was 
divided. 

The disappearance of kingship destroyed the balance and con- 
centrated power, first in the hands of the Bouwlé, then usually in 
those of a tyrant, and then in the Assembly, as at Athens, or in 
a committee of the Assembly, as at Sparta. Such a government, 
at once unlimited and centralized, necessarily remained a despot- 
ism, through all changes of name and form. When society was 
mastered by material interests and the war of classes broke forth, 
the government became the chief agent of pillage and massacre, 
and being merely the rule of a party, it changed form with every 
alternation of party victory. Monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
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mocracy followed each other in an apparently fixed order, as 
described in the ancient theory of revolutions, but all were alike 
abnormal and one-sided, hence all alike unstable. 


The Greeks themselves recognized the cause of this instability 
and of their own political failure, in the fact that their govern- 
ments were simple —that power was not divided. Proofs of 
this recognition are: (1) the attempts made at Athens to limit 
the Ekklesia through the Areopagus, the Graphé Paranomén, and 
the Nomothesia; (2) the theory of mixed government, developed 
by Solon, Plato, Aristotle, and Dikaiarchos, with the avowed 
purpose of remedying the vices of simple governments, especially 
those of violence and instability. 

Finally, these attempts and theories alike came to nothing, for 
the same reason that prevented Aristotle, when he had distin- 
guished the three separate functions of government, from as- 
signing them to separate organs; viz., because so long as the 
sovereign was a part of the government, that is, so long as 
government was direct, a mixed or balanced government could 
not be maintained. 





EDWARD VAN DYKE ROBINSON. 
St. Pav, Minn. 
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THE GROWTH AND FUTURE OF STATE BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. 


geen the Civil War the economic and social development of 

this country has been marvelous. The population has more 
than doubled; the facilities for transportation and communication 
have not only increased immensely, but have also greatly im- 
proved and cheapened. The output of our mills and factories 
has multiplied many fold; a new industrial revolution has taken 
place, and America has become an important if not the leading 
factor in world industrial competition. Along with these trans- 
formations we must consider also the new fields for enterprise 
that have opened, the advance of science, the greater complexity 
of processes in manufacture, the physical forces coming more and 
more into use, and the great addition to our industrial population, 
and, consequently, to our producing capacity, that has come 
from foreign lands. 

Accompanying changes have taken place in the management of 
wealth and in the relations of persons engaged in, industrial pur- 
suits. Individual initiative, enterprise, and responsibility have 
been succeeded, to a great extent, by corporate activity, with 
both good and evil results: good, in that many small accumula- 
tions of wealth are combined and utilized by the most energetic 
and skillful; evil, in that there is little or no personal responsi- 
bility in the use of wealth, the corporation becomes rightly char- 
acterized as “soulless,” and practical monopolies, with all their 
disturbing influences, are likely to arise. 

With such changes in progress in the social and economic 
world, we should expect corresponding modifications in govern- 
ment. The political organism, under such circumstances, must 
develop or degenerate. Stand still it cannot. 

The English and American systems of government are noted 
for the readiness with which they respond to the growing needs of 
the people. So far as our national Constitution is concerned, it 


is true, indeed, that the process of formal amendment is not only 
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slow, but very difficult, — almost impossible. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Constitution of the United States is but an outline of 
government, and one so broad and liberal that much can be 
effected in the way of improvement and changes of details with- 
out amending the instrument itself. Witness the enormous power 
exercised by Congress under the simple authority to establish 
post-offices and post roads and to regulate commerce. As to our 
State governments, adaptation to new conditions may be brought 
about with even greater readiness. Not only is the process of 
constitutional amendment easier, but the residuary power of the 
States renders possible prompt and efficient action by mere 
legislation. 

It is within the field of State activity that economic and social 
changes are most likely to be reflected. The State government 
touches the individual far more intimately than the National gov- 
ernment and at more points. Industrial, commercial, domestic, 
educational, and religious interests, to say nothing of the general 
duty of police, are intrusted to its care. During the last thirty 
years, many experiments in government have been made by our 
State authorities. Some of them have proved failures, but not 
all. Gradually there has been developed and is still developing, 
in the statute books and in the experience of State officers, a gov- 
ernmental structure of great interest and value. 

In America, for a hundred years before the Civil War, the gov- 
ernmental questions uppermost in men’s minds were chiefly, 
though not exclusively, constitutional: since the war, they have 
been mainly administrative.'- That is to say, prior to the Civil 
War, questions of independence, of the interrelationship of govern- 
mental departments, of State rights, of suffrage, occupied most 
attention; while since the reconstruction period, interest has been 
centered on the relations of the State to great corporations, on 
capital and labor in their industrial struggles, on State aid in the 
development of the country’s resources, on the methods and 
measure of taxation, on the protection of the health and morals 
of the people, and on the furthering of educational, industrial, 
and philanthropic enterprises. The problems here have been 


* Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, vol. I, p. iv. 
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largely those of administration, — of efficient exercise of power 
by governmental agencies. 

This increased administrative activity has sometimes found ex- 
pression in laws general in character, and requiring no special 
machinery for their execution; but more frequently a special need 
— industrial, scientific, educational, philanthropic—has called 
into existence a special organ of government to supervise, aid, or 
manage the affair. This is the source of those boards and com- 
missions which have in late years become prominent in all the 
States, but more particularly in those having the most complex and 
highly developed industrial organization. These bodies are the 
latest product of governmental evolution. They have developed 
since the Civil War, many of them during the last two decades; 
and a study of their form and action will reveal the tendencies of 
governmental progress, and the advance already made in certain 
directions toward paternalism and State socialism. 

The writer has made a prolonged effort to collect information 
concerning the boards and commissions of the several States. 
The data were found to be widely scattered and difficult to secure, 
but enough has been obtained to warrant some rather interesting 
conclusions. 


I. Origin and Distribution of the Boards and Commissions. 


Several causes have contributed to the establishment of these 
bodies. One, undoubtedly, is the growing consciousness of the 
legislator that he must have more light before filling the statute 
books with laws. Especially does he feel this when dealing with 
the great and complicated interests that have arisen from the 
expansion of our social and economic life. A number of the 
commissions may be said to have had their origin and prototype 
in standing committees of the legislature. Of course it has long 
been the custom of legislative bodies to refer matters requiring 
investigation to special committees, composed of their own mem- 
bers, in order that data may be collected, evidence heard, and 
recommendations proposed. But the shortness of legislative ses- 
sions in most of the States, and the lack of expert knowledge 
and of necessary leisure on the part of the legislators themselves, 
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have sometimes led them to establish a committee or commis- 
sion composed of outsiders possessing special knowledge of the 
subject, and able to give their whole attention to the matter in 
hand. 

This explanation of their origin would hardly hold good for 
many of the boards and commissions; for example, those desig- 
nated “executive.” In this class the original purpose was not 
so much to collect information as to get something done; and the 
same is true of “supervisory” and “examining” commissions. 
The impulse to the formation of sucu commissions has frequently 
come from outside the legislature, and the whole plan and or- 
ganization have been suggested independently of that body. Pub- 
lic opinion has first been aroused by earnest advocates of the 
proposed extension of governmental functions, and this has finally 
had its influence upon those in authority. A bill has been intro- 
duced and forced through, and the establishment of the com- 
mission has followed. The Massachusetts Board of Health, and 
later the Highway Commission, are cases in point, and good 
examples of the deliberate manufacture of public sentiment. 

Another cause of the establishment of boards and commis- 
sions is found in the growing strength and solidarity of profes- 
sional and industrial organizations. Realizing that the good 
name of their profession was suffering, and the practice of their 
members at the same time diminished, by the quackery or un- 
skilled work of persons pretending to have the necessary quali- 
fications, medical, dental, pharmaceutical, and other associations 
have used their not inconsiderable influence to secure boards of 
registration, and to obtain laws forbidding practice by unregis- 
tered persons. In the same way industrial organizations are 
realizing more and more what a useful ally the government can 
be in limiting numbers in each line of work, and a movement to 
invoke this alliance is growing in strength. The Pennsylvania 
law requiring miners to obtain certificates in order to work in the 
coal mines of that State, is a case in point. 

As to the distribution of the commission system through the 
Union, Massachusetts, the pioneer in adopting the system, dis- 
tances all the other States in the number of such bodies and in 
the variety of interests placed under their care. This develop- 
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ment, however, has not continued without protest. Illinois stands 
next. In general it may be said that the States having highly 
developed manufacturing and commercial interests lead in the 
number of such bodies. The exceptions are Kansas and Colorado, 
which possess a surprising number for States having agriculture 
or mining as their leading industry. The New England States, 
with the exception of Maine and Vermont, have a pretty full 
development of the system, attributable to the influence of Mas- 
sachusetts and the general similarity of economic and social 
conditions. The Southern States, as a rule, have but few com- 
missions. 


II. Duties of the Boards and Commissions. 


So various are the duties assigned to these bodies, that their 
classification is made very difficult. A careful examination, 
however, reveals that they may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: Industrial, Scientific, Supervisory, Examining, Educa- 
tional, Executive, Corrective and Philanthropic. 

1. Industrial. — Examples of such bodies are to be found in 
boards of agriculture, dairy and food, horticulture, and inspectors 
of mines, oil, fish, livestock, grain, steam boilers, steamboats, 
workshops and factories. 

A majority of the States have boards of agriculture; the first 
three boards and inspectors of mines and oil mentioned above 
are represented in perhaps one-fourth of the States; each of 
the remaining boards and inspectors in about one-tenth of the 
States. There are a number of other boards that are represented 
in only one or two States; for example, terrapin inspectors (South 
Carolina), beef and scythe stones (Rhode Island), silk commis- 
sion (Kansas), tobacco inspectors (Maryland), bakery inspectors 
(Ohio). 

In boards of this kind we see an effort of the States to further 
special industries, because of their present or prospective impor- 
tance. That so large a number have established boards of agri- 
culture and kindred bodies (horticulture, cattle, efc.), reveals the 
immense importance of the industry, and, perhaps, incidentally, 
of the farmers’ vote; for it must be admitted that commissions are 
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sometimes formed to indicate an interest in a particular class 
rather than to meet a real need or demand of the industry thus 
favored. 

These boards of agriculture have endeavored to advance the 
industry by spreading information concerning the best methods 
of soil cultivation, and of stamping out diseases prevalent among 
the domestic animals, by making known the advantages their 
respective States possess for agricultural pursuits, by organizing 
and conducting farmers’ institutes, to discuss matters of interest 
and exchange experience. These and other duties have, on the 
whole, been fairly well executed. On the other hand, the boards 
of agriculture have not been without faults. A tendency to move 
only over the surface of the questions presented for discussion 
— to be popular at the expense of a more thorough and adequate 
treatment of the problem discussed; a willingness to boom some 
new or promising field of agricultural work without due consid- 
eration of anything but immediate consequences and surface con- 
ditions; and a too ready yielding to the temptation to give advice 
as to the best methods, efc., when no really scientific investiga- 
tions have preceded, — these are the chief, though perhaps not 
the only, faults of these bodies. 

Of a somewhat different character from the boards of agricul- 
ture are the commissions charged with the duty of looking after 
the quality of the staple articles of their respective States, and 
of seeing that various means of manufacture, of power, of tran- 
sportation, e/c., are in proper condition. The purpose here is 
to protect the health of the consumer, the good name of the 
States’ products, and, also, in some cases, the safety of the 
employees. The inspection of mines and manufactures, however, 
has not yet proceeded very far, but may be found in a few of the 
States. 

The experiment of Ohio in providing a free employment bureau, 
a State labor exchange, has been followed only in New York. 

2. Scientific.— Boards of health are found in most of the 
States; bureaus of labor statistics have been established in about 
one-half; boards of topographical or geological survey in about 
one-fourth of the States. Other boards and commissions of this 
general character (public records, forestry, weather service, drain- 
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age), and such public officers as vaccine agent and State chemist, 
are found in but few States. 

The desire for exact information, for the highest expert knowl- 
edge, grows apace, and has found expression in the creation of 
these bodies, charged primarily with the collection of scientific 
data; though some, like the boards of health, have executive 
duties to perform. It is a promising sign of the times that the 
number of such commissions is increasing. The great multipli- 
cation of boards of health also indicates a determination to use 
the approved results of scientific investigation in the most effect- 
ive way for the prevention of epidemics and the general preser- 
vation of the health of the people. Of course, this is a species 
of paternalism, though surely of a very justifiable kind. The 
almost absolute power of these boards in condemning property, 
isolating individuals, and establishing quarantines, is worthy of 
more attention from students of government. 

The large number of States that have established bureaus of 
labor statistics since Massachusetts set the example in 1869, 
indicates the need felt of securing adequate data before attempt- 
ing to cure social ills. No doubt, much that has been secured 
by these bureaus is almost useless, owing to the failure to observe 
the strict requirements of scientific investigation. Politicians, un- 
fortunately, have frequently secured appointments at the head 
or on the staff of the bureaus as rewards for political services; or, 
in order to secure the favor of labor organizations, untrained 
men have been put in such places, with the result that their work 
is discredited, and fails to inspire confidence in its accuracy or 
scope. Being ill trained or untrained in the difficult work of 
collecting, classifying, and generalizing the necessary information, 
the results prove inadequate, inaccurate, and misleading. 

Still, much use has already been made by statesmen, students, 
and writers, of the matter presented in the reports, not only in 
this country but elsewhere. The example of the United States 
in collecting and publishing industrial information in a systematic 
fashion has been followed quite largely in other countries. 

3. Supervisory. — The most conspicuous examples are boards 
of arbitration, railroad commissions, and commissioners of insur- 
ance, inland fisheries, and game. The last three are found in a 
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large number of States, the first in at least eight. Several States 
are experimenting with boards of inspectors whose duties are to 
supervise corporations (Massachusetts), gas and gas meters, 
building and loan companies. 

The commissioners grouped under this head are probably bet- 
ter known than any others. The railroad and insurance com- 
missions have been the most prominent. The railroad commis- 
sions are of two varieties: one, of which Massachusetts furnishes 
the type, has power to direct attention to cases of neglect, ill 
treatment, overcharges, efc., by the railroads, but no power to 
compel obedience; the other variety, represented by most West- 
ern commissions, possesses power to compel railroads to obey its 
orders, subject, of course, to the courts. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the relative merits 
of the two kinds, though the tendency seems to be toward the 
latter. The commission that has no direct power of compul- 
sion is expected to act on the roads through public opinion, 
and, ultimately, through the legislature, should the roads prove 
obstinate. The commissions possessing direct power have found 
themselves much circumscribed by the federal courts, that insist 
on the right to review their decisions and reverse them when 
they appear to be cutting so deeply into the revenue of the 
roads as to make it impossible to pay fixed charges and some 
profits, or when the procedure of the commission seems incon- 
sistent with due process of law. Kansas has recently attempted 
to get around both of these points by establishing a special “court 
of visitation,” founded for the purpose of controlling rates. It 
seems unlikely that this new organization can stand the tests of 
the federal courts. 

Insurance commissioners are endowed with great power in 
some States. For example, in Kansas, the insurance commis- 
sioner may absolutely exclude the most powerful companies 
from writing policies within the State. Such dictatorial power 
is certainly liable to abuse, and examples are not wanting of 
actions by a former insurance commissioner of Kansas that have 
the appearance of a “holding up” of the companies — of com- 
pelling them to pay for the privilege of operating in the State. 
It was commonly reported during his administration that emis- 
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saries from the commissioner tried to extort what amounted to 
blackmail from a number of the largest companies. 

The movement to arbitrate labor disputes between employer 
and empioyees has crystallized in eight permanent commissions 
in as many States. In a number of other States, the law pro- 
vides a method of creating temporary commissions for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes when the occasions arise. They have had 
a moderate amount of success, but do not seem to have met 
the expectation even of their originators. In a recent case in 
Massachusetts, the striking laborers and the employers agreed 
to submit the matter in dispute to the State board of arbitration 
and conciliation, but on the award being made in favor of the 
employers, the laborers refused to accept it. Such failures to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrators strikes a deathblow at the 
whole system. 

4. Examining. — Boards of registration in dentistry, medicine 
and pharmacy, are found in many of the States. In at least four 
there is a civil service board, while several have boards or com- 
missions whose duties are to examine pilots, veterinarians, under- 
takers, architects (Illinois), horseshoers (Illinois, Minnesota), 
barbers (Minnesota), and plumbers (Minnesota). 

A very interesting development is presented under this head. 
The movement is spreading rapidly to provide boards for the 
examination of certain important skilled professional men and 
artisans. Dentistry, medicine and pharmacy commissions are re- 
quired by law to examine and register those persons who are to 
be permitted to practice their respective professions in the various 
States. Such a board is controlled by the profession concerned, 
and is moved, therefore, by a real desire to exclude unworthy 
members from the profession, and to preserve, so far as pos- 
sible, its fair fame. The exclusions are made on the ground 
of unfitness alone, so that any attempt to limit the number 
practicing in the State can only be carried out by excluding 
the unworthy, and thus the standard will be raised. In all these 
professions, it is not a greater number of practitioners that 
the public interests demand, but higher skill; hence such a sys- 
tem of registration may be expected to result in more rigid re- 
quirements. 
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Unfortunately, the States have not yet generally provided an 
examining board for their own employees. The desire for civil 
service reform has been gaining ground quite rapidly, however, 
and it is probable that the near future will see civil service com- 
missions established in other States than the few that now pos- 
sess them. Still, there is hardly a session of the legislature in 
any of the States where the commissions exist that does not 
witness efforts made to destroy the law. 

Minnesota has gone surprisingly far in providing examining 
boards for occupations other than the professions: — bakers, 
plumbers, and horseshoers are registered in that State. In the 
New York legislature of 1900 an effort was made to establish a 
State board of examiners for the sanitary inspection of barber 
shops. The Brennan bill that provided this board, was killed 
after some debate by a vote of 72 to 42. 

That this movement is one of great significance, and that it 
may, if carried so far as to interfere materially with the free 
choice of occupation, produce important economic results, will 
be apparent to anyone on reflection.’ 

5. Educational. — Boards of control of educational institutions 
and State boards of education are found in nearly all the States. 
Connecticut made a unique advance by establishing a board of 
sculpture, and Massachusetts has set an excellent example by 
providing for a public-library commission. 

Notwithstanding vigorous efforts to divorce politics from the 
educational and philanthropic activities of the States, the tempta- 
tion to use the positions in the different institutions and boards 
as “spoils of office” has usually been too great for governors to 
resist, and the results have frequently been deplorable. The re- 
cent experience of the Illinois State Board of Charities may be 


1 “Tf there is effective movement from group to group among laborers, value 
is determined in the end primarily by the sacrifice involved in labor, that is, by 
real cost of production; while relative wages depend on the intrinsic attractiveness 
of different sorts of work. If there is not effective movement from group to 
group, value and relative wages are both determined in the end by the final utility 
of the consumable commodities produced. In the recent discussions of the 
fundamental laws of value, the important bearing of the presence or absence of 
free choice of occupation by laborers has been strangely neglected.” — Taussig, 
Wages and Capital, p. 108. 
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cited as a case in point. Public opinion, however, is becoming 
more and more educated on this matter, and we may confidently 
look forward to a time in the near future when in most of the 
States politics will play no part in the administration of the State 
educational and charitable institutions. 

6. Executive. — The desire on the part of many States to get 
something done to carry through some great enterprise, even 
though at times it involved the entry of the State on ground sup- 
posed to be the exclusive domain of individual enterprise and 
initiative, has led to the formation of boards and commissions 
charged with such duties as the following: Construction of high- 
ways, control of the public printing, selling of liquor (South Caro- 
lina), managing great sewerage and water systems, laying out 
extensive parks, constructing and repairing levees (Louisiana and 
Mississippi). 

Massachusetts has led the way in this class of commissions, 
Her highway, subway, park, water, and sewerage commissions are 
all excellent examples of what the State may do under certain con- 
ditions. Municipalities, of course, have long been engaged in 
the construction of waterworks, sewerage systems, ar.1 parks, 
but there have been comparatively few examples of a State’s 
undertaking such enterprises as these; hence, the special interest 
that attaches to their success or failure. The occasion for a num- 
ber of these commissions in Massachusetts is peculiar to the 
conditions prevailing around Boston. A number of thriving and 
well-to-do communities have grown up within a small radius of 
Boston, but their governments are entirely independent, though 
they stand in very close commercial and physical relation to the 
Mother City. It became obvious that it would be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned that a general system of parks, water, sew- 
erage, and transportation be devised; but as the towns were by 
no means ready to sink their individual existence in a Greater 
Boston, it seemed best to have the State come in and provide a 
commission that would unify action, and yet save the rights of 
each. 

The commissions have thus far been remarkably successful in 
what they have undertaken. The highway commission has had 
an especially satisfactory career; and though it has spent a large 
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sum, not a word of complaint as to misappropriation of funds 
has been heard, and no serious criticisms made on the work per- 
formed except as to general policy. It was urged by many that 
continuous good roads should be built instead of the detached 
sections planned by the Commission. So strong was the demand 
for a different policy that a change was made a few years ago in 
the personnel of the Commission. The character of the commis- 
sion has been uniformly high. Most of its members have been 
experts of great reputation, and their general standing has been 
such as to command the highest respect. 

Up to the present time, the work undertaken by the States 
through their executive boards has consisted chiefly of great 
engineering enterprises. The important exceptions are, the con- 
duct of a public-printing establishment, the purchase of school- 
books, and the sale of liquors. It must be said that the conduct 
of all these enterprises by the State has been fairly satisfactory. 
That there has been any striking advantage to the public may 
well be doubted. Probably the activity of the States has hardly 
gone far enough in extent or time to warrant any sweeping judg- 
ment. That it has attempted these lines of work at all is a mat- 
ter of deep interest, and may well cause us to ask in expectancy, 
What next ? 

7. Corrective and Philanthropic. — Under this caption may be 
grouped such bodies and officers as boards of police and of 
charity and correction, general superintendent of prisons (Mas- 
sachusetts), State agent to prevent cruelty to animals (North 
Dakota). Nearly one-half of the States have State boards of 
charities. In all the States having institutions for the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes, there are boards of control. 
Leaving these out of account, the various bodies or officers under 
this head, with one exception (Massachusetts, “State Aid”), are 
the result of attempts to centralize administration in the State 
government, — to supervise and control local authorities. To a 
certain extent, therefore, they are in opposition to the policy of 
home rule. 

Such work, however, was undertaken reluctantly by the State 
governments, and only when the abuses under the local govern- 
ments were too great to be borne. The administration of public 
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charitable institutions, like the almshouses and hospitals for the 
insane, or corrective institutions, like the jails and prisons, was 
admittedly bad almost everywhere. This was due sometimes to 
the poverty of the local communities, but usually to ignorance of 
actual conditions, and to lack of acquaintance with better methods, 
or to the short-sighted penuriousness of the people of the com- 
munity. 

The State boards of charities, in Indiana, Ohio, and New York, 
are doing an incalculable amount of good by inspection and the 
requirement of reports. We should be better pleased, no doubt, 
if each community needed no inspection and required no over- 
sight — if the impulse to better things came from within rather 
than from without. It has been found in England, however, 
after long centuries of trial, and in this country after a consider- 
able period of experience, that the local authorities cannot be 
relied upon to reform their methods of poor relief, or to stay 
reformed, if by chance they have a spasm of virtue and improve 
matters for a while. 

Perhaps the explanation of the steady improvement under the 
State board system may be found partly in the fact that the whole 
of the State seldom degenerates at the same time; that if one 
part deteriorates, the other portions, acting through the central 
body, — the State board, — apply the spur or the whip. In part, 
the explanation may be that the publicity which the State board 
can give to the failures of the local authorities, keeps the latter 
ever on the anxious seat. 

The control of the local police by the State is an experiment 
which has been thoroughly tried in Kansas, and partially tried 
in Massachusetts. In neither State is there a central board; but 
the members of the local boards are appointed by the governor, 
and may be removed by him. This is the reason for placing 
them among the State officers. It is quite doubtful if the laws 
are better executed by this arrangement. In actual practice, it is 
found that the governor, as a rule, appoints in each city the kind 
of a commission the majority of the citizens wish. If a commis- 
sion is appointed, not backed by the mass of the people, arrests 
and convictions are very difficult to obtain. In Massachusetts, 
the interference of the State with the right of the locality to ap- 
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point its own police, is confined to the cities of Boston, Taunton, 
and Fall River. Much complaint is made in Boston, by Demo- 
cratic papers at least, that such an arrangement takes from the 
city the right to manage its own affairs. So long, however, as the 
city is Democratic and the State outside Republican, there need 
be little expectation of a change. 

No one can glance over the foregoing activities of the com- 
missions without remarking their varied and important character. 
They reflect the complexity of modern life, and suggest the im- 
minence of a government paternalism more far-reaching than our 
country has known in the past. 

It is clear that such delicate and difficult duties as those de- 
scribed can be rightly performed only by experts. Technical 
training and skill, not party service, must be the criterion for the 
personnel of the commissions. If party service determines, one 
of two things will happen: either the work will be badly done, 
and great interests will suffer, or else an expert will be employed 
to do the work that should be done by another, and the State 
must pay two salaries when one would suffice. The principle here 
involved has been particularly illustrated in the affairs of our 
cities. President Eliot remarks in his American Contributions to 
Civilization, that “the failure of the democratic form of govern- 
ment has occurred chiefly in those matters of municipal adminis- 
tration which present many novelties and belong to the domain 
of applied science; such as the levying of taxes, the management 
of water supplies and drainage systems, the paving, lighting, and 
cleaning of highways,” efc. After calling attention to the high 
degree of scientific training which such matters require, he 
notes “the antiquated methods of municipal administration, 
and particularly the short and insecure tenures for the heads 
of departments,” as being responsible for “the greater part of 


the municipal evils which are bringing discredit on free insti- 
tutions.” 

Much that he says can be applied with equal force to the State 
governments. Massachusetts, it is true, is far in advance of 
most of the States in the care exercised in choosing officers. Here 
experts are usually preferred to politicians, and competent officials 
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are retained for long periods." Even Massachusetts, however, has 
something to learn along these lines. J* 7 

Having considered the origin and duties of the boards and 
commissions, attention should now be turned to the relations of 
these new organs of government to other and older features of 
the general framework of the State. We should know how they 
are articulated with the executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 


ments, as well as their relations with the local government. 


III. Relation of the Boards and Commissions to the Governor 
and the Legislature. 


State commissions, whether composed of several members, 
usually three or more, as is generally the case, or of only a single 
commissioner, are constituted through appointment of the mem- 
bers by the governor, subject usually to confirmation by the 
Senate. Reports are made in some cases to the legislature, in 
others to the governor. 

It frequently happens that the law organizing the commission 
is so expressed as to give the governor, after making the appoint- 
ment of its members, no further control over the actions of that 
body. The power of removal either is denied him, or is hedged 
about in such a way as to make its exercise practically imposssible 
except for the grossest malfeasance. Often the legislature has 
granted these commissions almost complete power in their sphere, 
and placed in their hands the uncontrolled expenditure of large 
sums of money. On their appointment by the governor they are 
launched in their orbit with practically no one to restrain or 
limit their action within the law. The governor’s reputation may 
suffer by their action, yet, as he has practically no power of re- 
moval, he is helpless, except so far as he may direct public at- 
tention to the wrong-doing. In effect, the commission system 

* The growing demand for technically and scientifically trained men for the 
government service is noted in a recent report of the Civil Service Examining 
Board for Boston and vicinity. The report states that efforts have been made 
to stimulate “interest in the government service and to create a more general 
demand for technical and scientific examinations; and to this end, announce- 


ments of examinations have been distributed in the Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard University, and Tufts College. The effect has been apparent.” 
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establishes a fourth department of government directly respon- 
sible neither to the people, for the members are seldom elected; 
nor to the legislature, for it does not appoint or remove; nor to 
the governor, for though he appoints, it is seldom he has the 
power of removal. 

Of the changes that have taken place in the structure and func- 
tion of the State government during the century, none seems 
more striking or more suggestive than the growth of this fourth 
department of government. Of course, the commissions are in- 
timately connected with the three traditional departments in cer- 
tain ways, —e.g., appointment, reports, eéc., —and are dependent 
upon them in an important respect for supplies, eéc.; nevertheless, 
they have a field of their own, an orbit traversed only by them- 
selves. 

In Massachusetts, where the system has attained its fullest 
development, complaints are frequently heard of the multipli- 
cation of boards and commissions, of their failure to work to- 
gether, of their irresponsibility, and the expense necessary for 
their maintenance; but one who studies the signs of the times 
will hardly expect that the functions assumed by these organiza- 
tions will be given up by the State. Most of them have clearly 
demonstrated their usefulness. 

The growth of the commission system stands in intimate 
relation with a clearly discernible tendency in the character 
of the governor’s position. While the office of President of the 
United States has been growing in power since the adoption of 
the Constitution, the office of governor in the States has been 
decreasing in importance. The reason is, in large part at least, 
that with the growth of administrative work on the part of the 
national government has gone a corresponding increase in the 
influence of the President. Usually Congress, when establishing 
new administrative features, has placed them under the Presi- 
dent’s direction; and as he has had, during almost the whole 
period, full power of removal as well as of appointment, he has 
been enabled personally to control and direct the whole adminis- 
tration from top to bottom. Very different has been the history 
of the governor. Whether from jealousy or from distrust, it has 
been the almost invariable practice for the legislature to retain 
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in its own control a considerable amount of administrative work; 
and what has been transferred to the executive, has been given 
to him with qualifications. 

A reversal of this policy is strongly advocated in some quarters, 
and a vigorous effort is making to rehabilitate the governor, — 
to make him, not merely the nominal, but the real head of the 
administration, responsible for its doings, and able to carry out 
a consistent and comprehensive policy. It is not sufficient, the 
argument goes, to give him merely the power of appointment: 
it is necessary that he have also the power of removal. If we 
believe, as we claim we do, in the old Montesquieuan view of the 
necessity of a division of the powers of government among three 
departments which shall be independent of one another, and 
sufficiently powerful to act as a real check upon one another, 
something must be done to raise the executive from the position 
of innocuous desuetude into which it is slowly sinking. 

To make the governor the real head of the growing adminis- 
trative organization that is seen in the boards and commissions, 
would greatly strengthen his position, and at the same time do 
away with this fourth department, composed of independent ad- 
ministrative bodies, which seems to have no true place in our 
system of government, and which prevents the proper working 
of our system of checks and balances. 


IV. Relation of the Boards and Commissions to the Courts. 


It is important to know the legal status of these new organs of 
government. They have occasionally come in contact with the 
courts: how have they fared? May a legislature delegate such 
important powers as are now exercised by many commissions? 
Does the legislature itself possess the powers which commissions 
claim? If the legislature does possess them and may delegate 
them, are there restrictions in the United States Constitution or 
elsewhere on their exercise by these commissions? Such are the 
more important questions that present themselves on any ex- 
tended examination of this subject. These various questions 
I now propose to answer, so far as possible, in the words of the 
court. The first question is that as to the right of the legisla- 
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ture to supervise, regulate, or manage the various matters that 
have been intrusted to boards and commissions. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the famous case 
of Munn v. Illinois,’ laid down this principle in the course of their 
decisions : — 


When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which the 
public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in 
that use, and must submit to be controlled by the public for the com- 
mon good, to the extent of the interest he has thus created. 


Certainly this is a very broad doctrine, and seems sufficient to 
cover the different interests represented by the State boards and 
commissions. It has not gone without question, however; and in 
the case of Budd v. N. Y.,? decided in 1892, the case of Munn 
v. Illinois was reviewed and adhered to. But there was a strong 
dissenting opinion, and the following extract will give the point 
of view and ground of objections: — 


The vice of the doctrine is that it places a public interest in the 
use of property upon the same basis as a public use of property. Prop- 
erty is devoted to a public use when and only when the use is one in 
which the public in its organized capacity, to wit, the State, has a 
right to create and maintain, and, therefore, one which all the public 
has a right to demand and share in. The use is public, because the 
public may create it, and the individual creating it is doing thereby 
and pro tanto the work of the State. The creation of all highways is 
a public duty. . .. But this public use is very different from a pub- 
lic interést in the use. There is scarcely any property in whose use 
the public has no interest. . . . 

The paternal theory of government is to me odious. The utmost 
possible liberty to the individual, and the fullest possible protection 
to him and his property, is both the limitation and duty of govern- 
ment. If it may regulate the price of one service, which is not a pub- 
lic service, or the compensation for the use of one kind of property 
which is not devoted to a public use, why may it not, with equal reason, 
regulate the price of all service, and the compensation to be paid for 
the use of all property? And if so, Looking Backward is nearer than 
a dream. 


1 94 U.S. 113. 3 143 U.S. 517. 
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This view was not, however, the view of the court, and we 
must conclude, from the above discussion, that the legislature 
possesses the power in question. The next point to be considered 
is its right to delegate the exercise of the power to boards, com- 
missions, or officers. 

In the case Railroad Co. v. Gibbes,’ decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1892, the question of compelling the 
railroad companies to bear the expense of maintaining a State 
railroad commission was under consideration. The court, after 
showing that the provisions of the law assigned to the railroad 
commission certain duties, which, when “properly discharged, 
must be in the highest degree beneficial to the public, securing 
faithful service on the part of the railroad companies, and safety, 
convenience, and comfort in the operation of their roads,” pro- 
ceeded to state its opinion that “the State had, without doubt, 
the power to prescribe the regulations mentioned, because, 
though the railroad companies were private corporations, their 
uses were public.” It then uses the following language, of special 
importance to the point under consideration: — 


The regulations may extend to all measures deemed essential not 
merely to secure the safety of the passengers and freight, but to pro- 
mote the convenience of the public in the transaction of business with 
them, and to prevent abuses by extortionate charges and unjust dis- 
criminations. It may embrace a general supervision of the operations 
of their roads, which may be exercised by direct legislation, command- 
ing or forbidding, under severe penalties, the doing or omission of 
particular acts, or it may be exercised through commissions specially 
appointed for that purpose. The mode or manner of regulation is a 
matter of legislative discretion. . . .* When exercised through commis- 
sions, their services are for the benefit of the railroad corporations as 
well as of the public. Both are served, . . . and there would seem to 
be no sound reason why the compensation of the commissioners in 
such cases should not be met by the corporations supervised. 


As bearing directly upon this point, Professor Thayer’s com- 
ment will be of great interest: — 


1 142 U.S. 386. ? Italics are mine. 
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It may be doubted that there is any difference between the action 
of a legislature and that of a legislative commission, as regards the 
questions involved in such a case as Chicago, eic., Ry. Co. v. Minne- 
sota, when once it is clear that the legislature has really undertaken 
to confer upon the commission the power in question. If the legisla- 
ture can exercise it,it would seem that it may confer on the commis- 
sion a like authority. 

Yet, as regards subordinate bodies, there is always the’ question of 
construction as to what authority has, in fact, been conferred on them; 
and in passing on this, established common law principles are appli- 
cable, which ordinarily, and in the absence of clear legislative inten- 
tions to the contrary, enable the courts to control their action as not 
authorized by the legislature. Similar action by the legislature itself 
can be condemned only if it be unconstitutional.’ 


Having now the opinion of the highest court in the land on the 
powers of the legislature and its right to delegate these powers, 
we pass to a consideration of the limitation on their exercise in 
the hands of a commission. 

In the foregoing quotation from Professor Thayer, the point is 
emphasized that the powers of the commissions will be construed 
in the light of established common law principles unless the 
legislature clearly expresses its intention that the principles 
shall not hold. We find in the same line the Supreme Court in- 
sisting, in Chicago, etc., Railway Co. v. Minnesota,? that the 
provision in the United States Constitution, that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, prevents a railroad commission from passing finally on the 
rates to be charged by a railroad company when no judicial in- 
quiry is instituted, that is, when there is nothing that corresponds 
with due process of law. The Minnesota statute that established 
the railroad commission was interpreted by the supreme court of 
that State as providing that the rates settled upon by the com- 
mission should be final and conclusive as to what are equal and 
reasonable charges, and that there could be no inquiry by the 
courts as to the reasonableness of said rates. Accepting this 


1 Thayer: Cases in Constitutional Law, I, 672. 
3 134 U.S. 418. 
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interpretation of the statute as correct, the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared: — 


It deprives the company of its right to a judicial investigation, by 
due process of law, under the forms and with the machinery provided 
by the wisdom of successive ages for the investigation judicially of the 
truth of a matter in controversy, and substitutes therefore, as an ab- 
solute finality, the action of a railroad commission which, in view of 
the powers conceded to it by the State court, cannot be regarded as 
clothed with judicial functions or possessing the machinery of a court 
of justice. . . 

No hearing is provided for, no summons or notice to the company 
before the commission has found what it is to find and declared what 
it is to declare, no opportunity provided for the company to introduce 
witnesses before the commission, in fact, nothing which has the sem- 
blance of due process of law; and although, in the present case, it ap- 
pears that, prior to the decision of the commission, the company ap- 
peared before it by its agent, and the commission investigated the 
rates charged by the company for transporting milk, yet it does not 
appear what the character of the investigation was, or how the result 
was arrived at. 


The principle here enunciated as applying to railroad com- 
missions will, of course, apply to any other commission that 
tries to exercise the power of regulating charges. It is clear, 
therefore, that the federal courts stand as a bulwark against any 
final deprivation of life, liberty, or property by a commission, 
and that the actions of the commissions are subject to review 
by the courts. Undoubtedly, this is a serious, though probably a 
salutary, restraint. The difficulty is that the court must judge 
a mass of detailed information that it has neither the time nor 
the expert knowledge to consider properly, and a conscientious 
attempt of the judges to master the problem gives the opportu- 
nity, so frequently abused, of delaying the operation of the com- 
mission’s orders in a given case. 


V. Relation of the Boards and Commissions to the Local 
Governments. 


In the establishment of all the State commissions, and especially 
of the executive commissions, there is observable a decided move- 
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ment toward centralization. It is curious to note in this con- 
nection, that in the countries of the Old World where centraliza- 
tion has been carried farthest, namely France and Germany, 
there is a decided movement towards decentralization.’ It is 
probable that extreme centralization and extreme self-government 
of localities are both undesirable, and a moderate degree of each 
is preferable. This, it seems to me, is the conclusion derivable 
from experience in the four countries of the world where govern- 
ment and administration have received the most intelligent and 
continuous consideration. Thus, it is going too far in the direc- 
tion of centralization, it seems to me, when the control of the 
local police is taken from the locality; and too far in the direction 
of local self-government when great thoroughfares, in which many 
communities are interested, are left to the unaided and usually 
unintelligent management of a non-progressive locality. There is 
a mean here, as elsewhere, and it is the place of the statesman to 
discover it. He must find the point where local self-respect and 
initiative are preserved, and yet the general interests are suf- 
ficiently secured. 

The experience of the Massachusetts Highway Commission 
presents something of value in this connection. It has been so 
universally the custom in this country to make the roads a local 
matter, that intrugting to the State a share in construction and 
management was pioneer work, with no precedents.? Careful 
consideration was giv&h to the best way of preserving local inter- 
est in the roads, and also of preventing that “pauperizing” of 
localities so apt to occur if the State assumes the whole burden. 
The following points embody the solution of the problem that 
commended itself to the framers of the Act organizing the Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commission: — 

















1 “Now while the tendency of the United States and England has been towards 
administrative centralization, the tendency in France and Germany has been 
towards administrative decentralization. Within the last twenty years, many 
matters which formerly were regulated by the instructions of the heads of depart- 
ments have been put into the hands of the officers of the localities to be attended 
to in their own discretion.” — Goodnow. 

® New Jersey, it is true, had made some beginnings in general road improve- 
ment, but the plan did not involve centralization. 
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(1) Road construction is undertaken by the State commission 
only on petition by local authorities. 

(2) One-fourth of the amount expended by the State must be 
returned within six years by the counties in which the work is 
done. 

(3) The localities are encouraged to bid for the construction of 
the roads in their areas, and are given thirty days to decide 
whether they will elect to do the work at the terms proposed by 
the commission. If they do not so elect, private contractors are 
permitted to bid. 

The value of these provisions will be recognized at once. Not 
only will the attention of the people be turned to the condition 
of the highways in their vicinity, but, if they undertake the work, 
much valuable -experience will be obtained in scientific road- 
building; for all work must be done according to the plans and 
under the supervision of engineers sent by the State commission 
to reside at that poiht until the work is completed. Again, by 
sharing the expenditure with the State, the locality will have a 
deeper interest in the road, and feel very much as if it were paying 
its own way; for even a fourth of the whole cost of construction 
will involve a perceptible increase in the tax levy. 

After a short experience, it was found desirable to simplify the 
process of petitioning for road construction. ¢ has also been 
made easier for towns and cities to undertake’Tor themselves the 
work of construction, by repealing the rMher ill-advised check 
on the commission’s power to contract. The first Act stated that 
the town or city could not be allowed more than eighty-five per 
cent of the original estimate of cost of construction made by the 
commission. A later law leaves the matter of terms without any 
such limitation. 

Massachusetts has made other attempts than the one just 
noted to adjust properly local self-government and State control. 
The most interesting, perhaps, are the various metropolitan com- 
missions, that have for their object the unifying of the action of 
several communities grouped around a great city. The duties and 
powers of these commissions have already been described, and I 
refer to them here simply to note the difference between the gg- 
lution adopted by Massachusetts and that adopted by New York 
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and Illinois for the same problem. In the latter States, Chicago 
absorbed its environs bodily, and New York did likewise. Boston, 
bearing, it is true, somewhat different relations to its nearby 
towns, has been content to secure united action in certain impor- 
tant matters by the appointment of these metropolitan commis- 
sions, but has left the several towns free to manage their own 
local affairs. This would seem to be following closely the ex- 
ample of our national system, and it is quite in line with the 
idea of the golden mean between State and local control. 


VI. The Future of the Commission System. 


It seems hardly possible that the present system of almost 
independent commissions can be permanent. They fail to work 
in harmony, to co-operate, to give each other the benefit of ex- 
perience that might be helpful. In the absence of a central 
control, there is no way to co-ordinate the duties of the several 
boards. The present seems to be a transitional stage, arising 
from the gradual assumption, by the State, of new duties without 
an adequate realization of all that is involved, and without any 
general plan. One can see in it a certain likeness to conditions 
just before Napoleon I assumed the government of France, and 
I am tempted to predict an outcome similar in nature to the 
administrative sy8*em he established. The French precedent is 
thus described by Pregident Woodrow Wilson: — 


The Convention and Assembly had endeavored to direct affairs 
through Committees, Commissions, Councils, Directories, — through 
executive boards, in a word. For such instrumentalities Napoleon 
substituted single officers as depositaries of the several distinct func- 
tions of administration; though he was content to associate with these 
officers advisory councils, whose advice they might ask, but should 
take only on their own individual responsibility. “To give advice is 
the province of several; to administer, that of individuals,” says the 
maxim which he engraved on the pediment of the administrative ar- 
rangements of France.’ 


It will be noticed that Napoleon provided for advisory councils. 
Perhaps this would solve the problem of securing the advice 


1 The State, rev. ed. p. 214. 
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and assistance of persons whose experience or talents would be 
of great value to the State, but who cannot be induced to enter 
its service as paid employees. If such persons could be asso- 
ciated, as an advisory body, with the executive head of each 
department or division, the double advantage of wise council 
and efficient administration would be attained. 

Such a solution of one great problem must be accompanied by 
some scheme for the proper grouping of the commissions into exe- 
cutive departments. No doubt a number of possible combinations 
might be proposed. I suggest the following scheme, which pro- 
vides for all the important boards, and groups together those 
handling similar matters. It is based on the existing conditions 
in Massachusetts: — 


Department of Education: Public Schools; Nautical Training; Free 
Public Libraries; Normal Schools. 

Department of Examinations: Civil Service; Dentistry; Medicine; 
Pharmacy; Pilots. 

Department of Manufactures: Labor Statistics; Arbitration and 
Conciliation; Inspection of Manufactures; Lumber, Liquors, eéc. 

Department of Agriculture: Agriculture; Cattle; Dairy; Horticulture; 
Inland Fish and Game. 

Department of Corporate Control: Railroads; Gas; Telephone; 
Street Railways; Banks; Insurance. 

Public Works: Highways; Parks; Sewerage; Buildings; Land; 
Harbor. 

Department of Charities and Corrections: Lunacy, Feeble-Minded, 
Blind, eéc.; Charity Work; Prisons, Reformatories, ec. 

Department of Public Safety: Health; Fire Marshal; Police. 


By way of summary and conclusion, the whole situation may 
be thus put: — 

The people of the several States, especially those in which 
there is an active commercial, political, or intellectual life, are 
steadily insisting that their State governments shall take a more 
active part in affairs, shall be a positive force in creating better 
conditions and regulating old ones. They have been feeling their 
way by the establishment of commissions, charged especially with 
certain duties of this nature. 
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From the first, appointments to the paid places have to a con- 
siderable extent been made without due regard to fitness or 
special ability. The non-paid places have frequently secured 
excellent men; but because these have been unable or unwilling 
to give their whole time to the State, certain evils have arisen 
from the partial service. Gradually, however, there is arising a 
demand for the best men and for their whole time. When this 
demand becomes sufficiently strong to insure adequate compen- 
sation, permanent employment, and considerate treatment, the 
State will be able to secure the service it needs. 

Meanwhile a movement for consolidation of the boards into 
departments has been growing. Eventually, departments will be 
formed in most States, I believe, and perhaps there will be at- 
tached to them advisory councils, made up of citizens whose wis- 
dom and influence could not otherwise be secured. The governor 
will be the head of the administrative system, and responsible for 
its proper management. Like the President of the United States, 
he will have the power of removal. 

How far the State will go in its supervisory, executive, and 
examining work, no one can predict; but the end is still far off, 
and I look for a great extension of State activities. Yet it is to 
be hoped that it will not go so far as seriously to check individual 
initiative nor weaken personal responsibility. 


Francis H. WHITE. 





THE FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE arguments for and against the Spanish friars, who still 
constitute the chief problem of the Philippines, are in 
general based too much on opinion and too little on knowledge. 
Attacks on the friars are usually characterized by glittering but 
unfounded generalities; while on the other hand, the defenses of 
the friars put forth in this country, by ecclesiastics and by lay- 
men, both Catholic and Protestant, have in many cases been 
either reckless partisan diatribe or verbatim translations of ex 
parte statements coming from the friars in the islands (the sources 
almost never being given). In the present article it is proposed 
to state in briefest outline, with mention of the authorities, the 
main historical data as to the régime of the friars in the Philip- 
pines. 

Magellan’s voyage of discovery, 1519-21, and the subsequent 
voyages of Loaisa and Villalobos were undertaken for commer- 
cial, not missionary, purposes, being inspired by the hope of lo- 
cating “spice islands” for Spain. Five friars (Augustinian) set 
out with Legaspi on the expedition from Mexico which finally 
resulted in permanent occupation of the Philippines. By some 
recent Philippine historians Legaspi is represented as the mere 
plaything and tool of Friar Andrés de Urdaneta, the leader of 
these five. Urdaneta had donned the Augustinian habit only at 
fifty-three, after a career as soldier in Italy and as ship-captain 
and explorer under Loaisa. He had a large part in planning 
Legaspi’s expedition, and he laid out the course of the ships for 
New Guinea. Though forced to change the course under the 
instructions given by the Mexican authorities, Urdaneta and the 
other friars, when the Philippines were reached, still opposed a 
permanent settlement there. That such settlement was made, 
indicates well enough that Legaspi* was no tool of the other. A 
month after they landed on Cebu (April 27, 1565), Urdaneta and 
another friar set sail for Spain, via Mexico, to report to the king, 


? He had held prominent office in Mexico, and he paid half the cost of the 
expedition with his property. 
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and never returned. Before Legaspi’s death in 1572, he had 
founded on Cebu the first Spanish town, begun settlement of the 
central islands, taken Manila and established there the capital, 
and had seen half of Luzon brought under Spanish suzerainty. 

Before we can justly estimate the character of the work done by 
the friars among the Filipinos, we must have a fair idea of the 
state of the latter at the time of the Spanish conquest. Such a 
fair idea it is difficult to get. The early conquerors and mission- 
aries were little interested in the questions of modern ethnology 
and social science, and were scarcely fitted to answer them. Re- 
membering how the early missionaries to Mexico labored to de- 
stroy, as works of the devil, the picture-writing, the temples and 
the other monuments of Aztec civilization, we should expect even 
less toleration from their brethren in the Philippines. The people 
here were of milder habits than the Aztecs; they had probably 
no substantial architectural monuments, and the evidences as to 
their state of culture were considerably fewer, and easier to de- 
stroy. Of late years, particularly in the heat of controversy from 
1863 to 1898, there has been a tendency on the part of friar and 
pro-friar writers to depreciate the Filipinos in every way. In the 
loose state of knowledge about the pre-Conquest natives, it has 
been easy to make exaggerated charges as to savagery and degra- 
dation being prevalent before the Spaniards came. On the other 
hand, various Filipino zealots of the past decade or so, emulating 
José Rizal in his effort to give his people their just place in his- 
tory, but lacking his intelligence and scholarship, have gone to 
ridiculous extremes in claiming for their race before the Conquest 
a civilization equal to that then prevailing in Europe, and charg- 
ing that the friars stifled it. 

Those who represent the natives as savages pure and simple 
before the Conquest do not quote freely from Friar Juan Plasencia, 
a Franciscan, whose treatise on the customs of the natives (first of 
its sort), in 1589, was adopted by the government for the use of 
its officials ; nor from the Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas (1609) 
of Doctor Antonio de Morga, a member of the first Audiencia 
(Supreme Court) of the Philippines. These works come nearest 
to giving a good contemporary view, yet are most unsatisfactory 
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and incomplete. They show, however, that the Filipinos of the 
central islands and Luzon’s western coasts were somewhat past 
the clan stage and had a political organization under local chiefs 
which virtually amounted to a mild feudalism, their so-called 
slavery fitting better under this head; that they had a system of 
laws or customs, administered by the councils of old men; that 
their religious ideas, undeveloped and imbued with superstitions 
as they were, included nevertheless the recognition of a Supreme 
Being (the contest between Mohammedanism and Christianity 
among these Malays in the sixteenth century, with their readiness 
to accept either, is significant and illustrative); that they had a 
system of writing based on a phonetic alphabet, doubtless derived 
from the same source as that from which ours came in the dawn 
of history, and that some in each community could read and 
write; that they had long since passed the nomadic state — un- 
doubtedly long before the Malay migrations to the Philippines. 
Discarding exaggerations and matters in doubt, we know that 
polygamy was then practiced by Filipinos of sufficient status to 
maintain more than one wife; that the morality of the women 
left much to be desired, under the standard then obtaining, pub- 
licly at least, in European society; that gambling was by no means 
learned from the Spaniards, though new ways of gambling were; 
that the petty chiefs were frequently at strife with one another, 
these tribal wars not contributing to the progress or the happiness 
of the people; that agriculture and such arts as wee ving, making 
pottery, eic., were in a primitive state, as indeed they still are. 
The natives had iron implements of warfare and various articles 
of other metals, but contact with the continent of Asia explains 
these. They were in regular intercourse with China and with 
Japan, Borneo and other islands some centuries before Spanish 
discovery. In his little-known work Chao-Yu-Kua, a Chinese 
geographer of the thirteenth century, describes the Philippine 
trade." The Chinese then obtained from the Filipinos not only 
such raw materials as yellow wax, cotton, pearls, tortoise-shells, 
betel-nuts, cocoanuts and vegetables, but also jute fabrics (prob- 


1 Chapter 1. Dr. Ferdinand Blumentritt, the Austrian scholar, translated 
this chapter for José Rizal, comparing it with Dr. Hirth’s English version. 
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ably those woven from abacd, Manila “hemp” as to-day), other 
woven goods (of cotton, Blumentritt suggests) and fine mats. 
The Filipinos took in exchange porcelain, gold, iron, needles, 
vases for perfumes and lance-heads, articles of lead, silk para- 
sols, black damask and other silks. Chao-Yu-Kua tells of their 
settlements, a thousand families each, their houses of cane being 
clustered on high places. This was nearly three hundred years 
before Magellan. 

As missionaries of the various orders (more Augustinians and 
also Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Recolletans) arrived in 
greater numbers after 1570, and the policy of occupying the 
Philippines became more fixed at Madrid, the work of convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity and to some European ways of 
living was taken up with fervor and pushed with great zeal and 
success, though not until after repeated attempts had been made 
by many of the friars to abandon the Philippines for the more 
attractive field of China. The record of peaceful conversions, 
by the thousands almost, cannot here be recapitulated. It reads 
like a romance. No less astonishing is the story of Captain Juan 
de Salcedo’s wonderful marches in then unknown Northern Luzon 
and his almost peaceful acquisition, with the aid of a handful of 
soldiers, of thousands of square miles of territory for the Spanish 
Crown.' One is forced to ask himself how far the unwarlike, 
docile natures of the natives of the indolent tropics contributed to 
the extension alike of military conquest and of religious con- 
version. Friar Herrera, when dissuading Philip II from the 
proposed abandonment of the Philippines, is said by a recent 
Augustinian writer to have painted “with eloquent enthusiasm 
the simple nature of the natives and their excellent dispositions 
of soul for receiving the benefits of religion and civilization.” ? 

As already seen, we must reject the claim that the friars intro- 
duced village life; but under their guidance the communities 
centered more and more about the churches, at first rude wood 
structures, but very soon more or less imposing stone edifices, 
which were built under their supervision. European dress and 


1 See José Montero y Vidal, Historia de Filipinas, Vol. i. 
? Fr. Eladio Zamora, Las Corporaciones Religiosas en Filipinas, Madrid, 1gor. 
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ways of family life were to some degree urged on the natives, 
with adaptations to tropical conditions. Naturally, the padre was 
particularly desirous of bettering the ways of communication 
through tropical forests or overgrown country between the vil- 
lages forming his mission, and hence roads were opened. The 
friars set to work also to improve agricultural methods and 
products. 

Forced labor was made use of by the friars in building the 
churches and their dwellings (called “conventos”), as by the 
military-civil administrators in making highways, bridges, etc. 
It was employed extensively also in providing ships and fortifi- 
cations for defense against the Moros, who periodically scourged 
the coasts of the central islands and even of Luzon. The friars 
were always most vigilant and active in the operaticns against 
these pirates, and hence were closely identified with the system 
through which labor was secured. This system was introduced 
by the civil officials and was a natural one, under early condi- 
tions — a sort of road-tax. It later acquired an unsavory repu- 
tation. The labor thus owed to the government was frequently 
hired out to individuals, and public works in many provinces 
were neglected, while official pockets were lined.’ Moreover, it 
was one of the various institutions through which the burden of 
taxation in the Philippines was put upon the poor; Spaniards, 
mestizos, and those few pure-blood natives who became “ prin- 
cipales” in their towns, were exempt from service. The first re- 
volts against Spanish authority, except little conflicts during the 
establishment of control in Cebu, Leyte, and Manila between 
1565 and 1590, were caused by the rather harsh imposition of 
forced labor. Such risings were merely local as a rule, but Mon- 
tero y Vidal describes one which began in Samar in 1649 with 
the murder of a Jesuit, and spread over the central islands and to 
Luzon and Mindanao. There was a similar rising against a 
Jesuit in Bohol in 1750.’ In the main, however, the missionaries 
were zealous to protect the natives from anything like enslavement 


1 See Appendix to Retana’s edition of Zufiiga’s Estadismo, under heading 
**Polistas.” 


? Montero y Vidal, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 478, 
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or from being overburdened with tributes by the conquerors to 
whom Spain at first gave whole provinces to rule. 

The early missionaries were teachers before they could be 
preachers. Though their instruction was confined to the cate- 
chism and the little learning incidental to this, no unprejudiced 
person can fail to render tribute to their labors in mastering the 
dialects and in patiently instilling knowledge which, though pre- 
sented in what we should to-day call a narrow manner, was never- 
theless bound to have an enlightening and uplifting influence upon 
that people. It is to the credit of the friars also that institutions 
of higher learning were early formed in the Philippines. But we 
must not be misled by some writers into imagining that this was 
a movement for the fuller education and culture of the natives. 
The College of St. Joseph, opened by the Jesuits in 1601, was 
at the outset for the sons of Spaniards only. The Dominicans’ 
College of St. Thomas (styled a “royal university” in 1845) was 
established for the training of young Spaniards in theology. 
These two were bitter enemies, the Dominicans for a time keeping 
the Jesuits from the right to confer degrees. During part of the 
seventeenth century the natives were excluded from both institu- 
tions; but the Spanish government, having aided them with do- 
nations of land, required them to enlarge their accommodations 
and provide for natives. Governor Anda reported in 1768 that 
there were only eighty or ninety enrolled in both colleges. We 
occasionally hear of the “thousands of Filipinos” graduated by 
them. In the nineteenth century particularly, the mestizos (mostly 
the propertied class) have flocked to their doors; but compara- 
tively very, very few pure-blood Filipinos have ever had anything 
but a village-school training; they have not been able to afford it. 
Of the six secondary schools outside of Cebu and Manila, four 
were, according to Father Zamora himself, set up during the past 
century. 

The failure of the friars to secure the general use of the Spanish 
language in the islands has been much discussed in recent years. 
The first royal decree directing that all the natives should receive 
instruction in Spanish was issued in 1585, and the injunction 
was repeated three times in the seventeenth, and at least four 
times in the eighteenth, century. The end sought by these was 
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not realized. But on the other hand full recognition must be 
given to the faithful and successful work of the early friars in 
acquiring the native dialects, without which their great mission- 
ary achievements would have been impossible. At the same 
time, it should be stated that their work in the dialects was 
not always so scholarly as it claimed to be. The early fathers 
tried to arrange the agglutinative Malay dialects by the rules of 
the only grammar they knew, the Latin; and their unscientific 
work is laughable, as well as confusing, for a student to-day. 

By 1600 Manila had a hospital for Spaniards and a little hos- 
pital for natives, as well as a “house of mercy” and a Chinese 
hospital (later abandoned). The first printing-press was at work 
in Manila before the landing on Plymouth Rock. The status of 
women has long been higher among the Filipinos than ever yet 
anywhere else in the Orient; to the friars’ introduction of Chris- 
tianity belongs the credit. The Filipinos seem by nature to be 
so temperate, that we must be skeptical toward the tales of their 
excessive drunkenness and licentiousness at the time of the Con- 
quest. If the friars could so entirely reform a people in this re- 
spect, why have they not checked the vice of gambling, for in- 
stance, so demoralizing as it is in the islands? Beyond question, 
however, they deserve credit for a considerable improvement in 
morals effected between 1565 and 1700. 

This “heroic age” of the missionaries, zealous in their work, 
fatherly protectors of the natives, and wise colonizers and even 
administrators for Spain, lasted, roughly speaking, until the end 
of the seventeenth century. By 1700 nearly all the lowland Fili- 
pinos were, nominally at least, Christians; all the principal islands 
but Mindanao were divided into parishes about as completely 
as to-day, though further subdivision was effected later as popu- 
lation increased; conversions to Christianity henceforth were lim- 
ited to those secured by the Jesuits among the Moros and by the 
desultory efforts of other orders among the wild mountain peoples 
of other islands. Missionary days were over; yet the friars re- 
sisted, and have for two hundred years since resisted, secular- 
ization of their parishes. So, too, they opposed, as they still 
oppose, any interference with the control they had early gained in 
local and central governments. At the same time there was ap- 
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parent a relaxation of the missionary fervor; no longer did the 
friar-writers (as a rule) express enthusiasm over work among the 
natives; a feeling of contempt for them was already traceable. 
So opened the eighteenth century. 

That century brought on the scene some few vigorous, inde- 
pendent governors-general, who refused to take friar advice on 
their policies or who were under explicit instructions from Spain 
to carry out measures which were disapproved by the orders; 
hence that century is replete with civil-ecclesiastical conflicts. In 
the long run, the orders triumphed; for they outlasted any gov- 
ernor-general in Manila, and most of the time they dominated 
at Madrid. 

A sudden increase in Spain of interest in the Philippines fol- 
lowed the resounding controversies over trade regulations, be- 
tween the Spanish cities engaged in manufacturing silk, efc., and 
Spaniards in Mexico and the Philippines. Early in the eighteenth 
century, plans for taking education more into the hands of the 
government and for secularizing the parishes were formed, reach- 
ing from time to time the stage of decrees. The organization of 
a seminary to train natives for the priesthood was decreed in 
1702, but the ecclesiastical authorities prevented the opening of 
the institution until 1772, when Governor-General Anda and 
Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina were in accord on it. The 
king decreed in 1714 a secular university, beginning with courses 
in theology and law; and in 1719 Manuel de Bustamante, the 
Governor-General charged with carrying out this plan, was, as 
a result of various strifes with the orders, slain in the govern- 
mental palace in Manila by mutineers organized and led by the 
friars and Jesuits, the palace-guard fleeing before the crucifixes 
of the fathers.’ 

We begin to find in this century also agrarian disturbances in 
the vicinity of the friar-estates, prototypes of the revolts of 1872 
and 1896. In 1743, the people around Balayan, Batangas, had, 
in protest against what they considered usurpation of their lands 
by the Jesuits (who then had estates there), led a revolt which 
spread over a large part of Batangas and cost the Spanish army 
(mostly natives from Pampanga) a number of lives.? In the 

! See Montero y Vidal, Vol. i, p. 413. ? Ibid., Vol. i, p. 478. 
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same year and that following there were repeated and serious 
disturbances about those Tagalog towns in Cavite, Manila and 
Bulacan provinces, where the principal friar-estates then lay and 
still lie. Governor-General Gaspar de la Torre appointed a 
special commissioner to investigate complaints and to pacify the 
people. A royal Cedula of November 7, 1751, summarizes the 
work of this commissioner, Judge Pedro Calderon Enriquez. 
The document recites the people’s complaints that the friars had 
“usurped their lands without leaving them the liberty to fish in 
the rivers, to cut wood, or even gather the wild fruits in the for- 
ests, or to pasture their carabaos on the hills about the pueblos,” 
and had exacted unjust charges for the use of the soil, for water 
to irrigate, for wood, etc. The commissioner cites instances where 
friars’ estates had been illegally enlarged through collusion of 
government officials, and is most explicit in his charges of fraud, 
corruption, and usurpation against both officers and friars. In 
view of this report the king ordered a re-establishment .of the 
legal boundaries, and suspended and heavily fined the Secretary 
of the Audiencia, who participated with the surveyors in the 
fraud. This very land, within at least some of the extended 
boundaries as well as the original tracts, is the present subject 
of negotiation between Governor Taft and Monsignor Guidi. 
Simon de Anda, the vigorous soldier who, with his native troops 
from Pampanga, succeeded in confining the English in Manila 
in 1762-63, and thus probably saved the Archipelago for Spain 
at the making of the Treaty of Paris of 1763, is a picturesque 
figure in these friar controversies. The city was pusillanimously 
surrendered by Archbishop Rojo, the ecclesiastic who was at 
the time serving also as Governor-General (a common practice, 
thereafter forbidden). The Jesuits promptly raised the English 
flag on their monastery and went bodily over to the supposed 
new sovereignty." Though the other orders furnished Anda with 
financial support and otherwise assisted him, there was yet much 
division of loyalty among them, since he was denounced as a 
usurper of authority by the Archbishop. The antipathy engen- 
dered by this and by other causes was cherished by Anda when 


' This was one reason assigned for their expulsion in 1768, though that fol- 
owed the general order for their expulsion from all Spanish dominions. 
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later he became governor-general, and he aroused bitter opposi- 
tion from the Augustinians and Dominicans, especially by his 
support of the efforts of Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina to visit 
and inspect the friars’ parishes and to install secular priests. 
Even before that, Anda had in 1768 addressed a notable “Memo- 
rial” to King Charles III, which the friar histories omit. Its 
title is significant: 


Memorial . . . detailing thirty-seven abuses or disorders that have 
grown up in the Philippine Islands under the cloak of religion and at 
the expense of the Royal Treasury, which ought to be cut off at the 
root, so that the Governors sent to those parts, if good, shall be better, 
and if bad, be no worse, and that at least they may have no good ex- 
cuse to offer [for shortcomings]; that the King may be lord of those 
dominions (up to now, he has been so only in the paying of the costs) ; 
and finally, that the vassals of His Majesty, Spaniards as well as Indi- 
ans, be the vassals only of their King and escape from the abominable 
slavery under which they have labored for nearly two hundred years. 


Among the abuses cited are simony, excessive church fees, and 
retrogressive educational methods. It is alleged that the friars 
assume to be the supreme representative of authority and be- 
little the dignity of lay officials; intrigue for the removal of 
such officials, both small and great, who will not submit to dic- 
tation; seek to keep other Spaniards than the friars themselves 
out of the provincial towns; fail to teach the natives the Span- 
ish language; and in general encourage stagnation rather than 
progress. 

Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina was one of the comparatively 
-few prelates the Philippines have had who were not friars. Gen- 
uinely solicitous for the native’s best welfare and earnestly de- 
sirous of curbing some of the abuses that had grown up, he lent 
himself energetically to co-operation with Anda in measures of 
reform, civil and ecclesiastical. The opening of a seminary for 
native priests has already been noted. Anda also urged on the 
home government the secularization of all educational institu- 
tions, beginning with the Dominican university and secondary 
school. The archbishop promulgated a schedule of fees to be 
charged for baptisms, weddings, funerals, etc. The storm raged 
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principally, however, about his efforts to enforce episcopal visi- 
tation and inspection of the parishes in his diocese. This was 
no new controversy; three archbishops, one himself a Dominican, 
had asserted the episcopal ‘prerogative, and each in turn had 
eventually lost in the fight with the friars, who were powerful 
at Rome. The contention was that, when the friars, who were 
properly missionaries, assumed the functions of secular priests 
in organized sees, they became subject to the visitation and dis- 
cipline of the bishop. The friars always insisted that thcy 
were responsible only to the superiors in their order, with whom 
the bishops must deal. The triumph of the friars appears, not 
in any decision of the principle involved, but in the removal of 
the prelates who opposed them on this point. 

The contest waged by Anda and Santa Justa on one side and 
the friars on the other was too violent and acrimonious not to 
be attended by extreme and reckless measures on both sides. 
In his haste to secularize the clergy and his zeal for the advance- 
ment of the natives, the archbishop caused Filipino priests, too 
often fitted neither by general educational nor by ecclesiastical 
training, to be hurriedly ordained and put in the places of many 
of the friar pastors. Quite naturally, most, though not all, failed 
to come up to the mark; and the archbishop later was compelled 
sadly and reluctantly to admit that he had made a mistake. He 
and Anda were both ahead of their times in liberal measures, and 
the archbishop had tried to force the times. Without discussing 
at large the merits or demerits of the native priesthood, it is cer- 
tain that this over-hasty attempt to install it resulted in a reaction 
which enabled the friars to strengthen themselves in control of 
the parishes for years to come. The seminary for native clergy 


1 The controversy in the Islands is in large measure a phase of the perennial 
antithesis of regular and secular clergy throughout the Catholic world. The 
claim of the seculars is that the regular clergy can exercise the functions of parish 
priests only temporarily, during time of necessity, as when the missionary work 
is still the most important in a country, — in China, for instance; and that, when a 
country has been regularly organized into bishoprics, the Council of Trent re- 
quires that then only secular clergy exercise the functions of the priesthood, ex 
cept temporarily and by special dispensation of the Pope. A petition to the Pope 
of November, 1901, signed by many Filipinos, embodies an interesting exposition 
of this position. 
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fell into “innocuous desuetude.”’ Similar establishments, placed 
under the Paulist Fathers in the past century, have marked 
improvement in this respect; but the native priests claim that the 
courses of instruction, under control of the friar-archbishops, 
have purposely been limited. The revolt of 1872 was, in its in- 
ception, a protest of the native priests, and the execution of three 
of them caused it to spread. 

It is during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and at 
intervals during the nineteenth, that we note more or less intel- 
ligent and sustained efforts on the part of laymen in the Islands 
to rouse the country from its industrial lethargy and general 
state of internal unprogressiveness. A case in point was the 
organization at Manila in 1781, of the “Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country,’’ composed of government officials, mer- 
chants, and owners of estates. This was in the administration 
of Governor-General Basco y Vargas, who was quite as ener- 
getic as Anda and less military in methods. The society had a 
spasmodic existence until 1890, and a catalogue of the things it 
tried to do is clear evidence as to the previous backward state 
of agriculture and industry in general. It sought to promote the 
cultivation of cotton (hardly so widely grown then as at the time 
of the Conquest, and to-day virtually confined to two provinces), 
of the cinnamon-tree (native in Mindanao, found there by Ma- 
gellan, but never developed), of pepper and of silkworms; and to 
improve dyestuffs and methods of dyeing; it published the first 
periodical of commerce; it became patron of the first course in 
agriculture in the friar schools of Manila in 1821, and established 
a school of design; it introduced birds from China to destroy 
the ravaging locusts; it labored for removal of the export duties 
on rice, taught improvement of the breed of horses, and gave 
the impulse to the development which made abacdé (Manila hemp) 
the leading product of some provinces and islands." 

Its activities, mostly spasmodic to be sure, are catalogued here 
as bearing on the claim frequently made that the friars in their 
parishes and the friar-estates did all, or even most, that was 


* All these things are accredited to the society by W. E. Retana, bibliographer, 
a pronounced friar-eulogist. 
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ever done to develop the Islands agriculturally. What they did 
at the start has been referred to. Long before 1800, however, 
a woeful state of stagnation had been reached, due in large part, 
it should be said, to the restrictive commercial measures of the 
home government and its policy of monopolies.’ This system, 
which England has at times followed in the Orient, and Holland 
still follows to some extent, had its benefits, no doubt; but the 
time had passed for it in the Philippines before Spain gave it 
up. It was a millstone about the neck of such progressive move- 
ments as have just been noted. 

Nor can we give the friars credit for all agricultural improve- 
ment before 1781. Says Montero y Vidal: “Agriculture was in 
a relatively prosperous state at the time of the Conquest. They 
cultivated rice, sugar-cane, cocoanuts, potatoes, Chinese oranges, 
indigo, etc.” Irrigation was not unknown, as witness the rice 
terraces and neat irrigation trenches of the still unchristianized 
Igorrotes of Benguet, Luzon. About all the coffee grown in the 
Islands to-day is grown in this Igorrote country. The great 
coffee-plantations of Batangas province, destroyed ten years ago 
by weevils, were due to the efforts of the Augustinian curate of 
Lipa about 1812. Cacao, however, was introduced from Mexico 
to the Philippines by Governor-General Diego Salcedo, 1663-68, 
and leading Tagalogs as well as friars and Spanish laymen helped 
spread its culture.? The natives used two indigenous species of 
indigo for coloring purposes before the Conquest; their defective 
methods of extraction and application were never improved until 
the Economic Society took it up two centuries later; and then, 
though an Augustinian supervised the experiments made, a Spanish 
merchant financed them. We have no definite knowledge as to 
whether it was civilians or friars who introduced maize, chili 
peppers and tomatoes from Mexico. Sugar-cane became a prod- 
uct of importance under Spanish rule; the development of its 
culture and of the processes of extraction is due chiefly to Spanish 
and mestizo owners of estates, particularly in Pampanga and 


! The government monopoly of tobacco lasted until 1884. 


? So states Father Manuel Blanco, an Augustinian, the leading authority on 
Philippine flora. 
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Negros; but the finest plantations in the Islands, with steam- 
mills, are wretchedly wasteful and archaic compared with those 
of Hawaii. 

The “model farms” were a comparatively recent governmental 
innovation, due to liberal ministries at Madrid, and they were not 
connected with the friar estates, though the friars eventually se- 
cured control of two of them. Despite optimistic reports, they 
amounted practically to nothing. 

There was also an era of internal improvements, beginning 
under Governors-General Enrile and Pefiaranda, as late as the 
decade 1830-40. Such roads as the “King’s Highway,” Dagu- 
pan to Vigan on the west coast of Luzon, were built as a result 
of this movement. We must give due credit to the friars of the 
early years for path-breaking in the wilderness; but the best 
roads and bridges to-day are in such provinces as Pampanga, 
where the landowners are mostly Spaniards and mestizos; and the 
Philippines are, in the main, a country without roads. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century the friar contro- 
versy centered more and more about the question of education. 
Friar control of Philippine education remained virtually complete 
until 1863. We have noted the first approach to a trade school, 
- in courses inaugurated through the efforts of the Economic So- 
ciety. A nautical school, ordered established by royal cedula in 
1791, through the influence of a sort of chamber of commerce 
organized in Anda’s time, was opposed by the friars and did not 
open for thirty years; some claim that the friars opposed it be- 
cause higher mathematics would be introduced. 

Meanwhile, various progressive and well-to-do Filipinos, dis- 
satisfied with the opportunities provided in the islands, had, even 
before the nineteenth century, begun sending their sons to Spain 
and to Paris. There they came into contact with modern ideas 
in religion, politics, economics, eéc., and to some degree perceived 
the backwardness of their own society.’ Naturally the liberal 
and democratic ideas then spreading in Spain — part of a move- 
ment by no means yet completed there — had their reflection in 


1 This movement of Filipinos Europeward was greatly stimulated by the 
opening of the Suez canal, with a resultant betterment of communication. 
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the Philippines. Perhaps quite as naturally, the orders saw in 
all this new thought only atheism and Protestantism. One need 
not impugn their sincerity to hold that the issue was joined be- 
tween medievalism and modernism. It is Rizal’s great charge 
against the friars in his novels that they sought to stem this cur- 
rent Europeward and marked for persecution every Filipino who 
strove to get into touch with modern science and modern progress 
in general. 

In 1811 and again in 1822 representation in the Spanish Cortés 
was granted to the Philippines, and extensive reforms of internal 
administration were projected; but these were but temporary con- 
cessions under short-lived liberal régimes in Spain. The cam- 
paign which was to culminate in the insurrection of 1896 really 
began with liberal measures of reform at Madrid in 1863. First 
came a partial secularization of the primary schools. The decree 
provided for the same course of study as in Spain, and is in 
itself a revelation of the defects in the old Philippine primary 
education. The new system was left, however, under the super- 
vision of the friars: the curate of each town was to be local in- 
spector, which in practice commonly resulted in reducing the local 
school-boards, then first created, to nonentities; the superior friar 
official of each province was to be on the provincial school board; 
and the Rector of St. Thomas’ University became, except for 
brief intervals, a sort of superintendent of public instruction for 
the Islands. In most parts of the archipelago the provisions as 
to school boards remained virtually null and void during the 
seventies and eighties. The most important provision of the law 
of 1863 was that establishing at Manila, under the charge of 
the Jesuits, a normal school for training native teachers. The 
Jesuits, since their return to the Islands in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have devoted themselves solely to education and to strictly 
missionary work among the Moros and others, and they have 
been responsible for the introduction of modern methods and for 
much of the educational progress since 1863. They are on this 
account viewed with no little jealousy by the Dominicans. 

Prior to 1863, primary education began and ended with daily 
lessons on the catechism and other books of religious exercises, 
and there was usually very little else in the middle. A primer 
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was ordinarily the only text-book, strictly speaking. The non- 
religious instruction in the schools was given by village natives, 
who could read, write, and cipher to a limited extent, but com- 
monly knew little or no Spanish. They were paid whatever 
slender pittance the friar-curate, who supervised or personally 
conducted the work with the catechism, felt that he could allow, 
and often eked out a living in the fields. While this was the 
system as described by various contemporary witnesses, condi- 
tions were in fact much better in many parishes, particularly in 
good-sized towns. The schools were just as good or just as poor 
as the friar-curate made them, since everything was left to him. 

After 1863, and up to the American conquest, the catechism re- 
mained the chief feature of daily work in the primary-school, 
often relegating all else to an insignificant place — much depend- 
ing upon the preparation, at best a scanty one, of the teacher. 
The badly printed and cheap little 150-page text-book prescribed 
by the government for the schools (the same as is used in Spain) 
was reader, writer, speller, arithmetic, geography, history of Spain 
and the world (Spain overshadowing), Spanish grammar (often 
not taught because the teacher knew little of it), and handbook 
of religious and moral precepts (many pages). A glance at this 
book will reveal how pitifully inadequate was the ordinary Fili- 
pino child’s schooling at the best; for often not even this text- 
book was in use, no copies being on hand, or the teacher being 
equipped only in the local dialect. Even those of the teachers 
who had been trained in the normal schools were scarcely as well 
equipped with knowledge as an American child at the sixth grade. 
These same teachers are now, in the new government normal 
schools, not only taught how to teach the common branches, but 
in many cases have first to be taught the common branches them- 
selves, particularly arithmetic. 

The municipal reform of 1893, the “Maura law,” in confer- 
ring a considerable degree of local autonomy on Philippine towns, 
made the newly created municipal councils also schoolboards. It 
was a farther step in taking from the “ padre” the power to “visé” 
and supervise everything done, small and great, in a town. In 
promulgating the law, Governor-General Blanco (popular with 
the Filipinos for his liberal measures) took pains to explain that 
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the priest’s school-inspecting powers, so far as religious teaching 
went, were to be the same as ever. As a matter of fact, this 
reform of Minister Maura, sent forth amid much accompani- 
ment of proclamas in Spain and the Islands, was virtually made a 
dead-letter under succeeding governors. Its non-enforcement, ex- 
cept in a few towns, was one of the complaints of the insurgents 
in 1896. 

The decree of 1863 provided that, after fifteen years, the two 
principal town-offices should be held only by those who spoke, 
read, and wrote Spanish, and that after thirty years, no one not 
possessing these qualifications should be exempted from forced 
labor, i.e., be one of the “ principalia.” In proclaiming the law 
of 1893, Governor-General Blanco instructed the municipal coun- 
cils to employ “‘the most practical means for the diffusion of the 
Spanish language.’”” The common assertion that the friars did 
teach the natives Spanish is contradicted by these provisions and 
by the numerous royal decrees from 1585 on; those who frankly 
admit that they did not spread Spanish, and who hold that it is 
impracticable to make the natives accept either Spanish or Eng- 
lish, have a fair argument to present. 

Even after 1863 the friars were, in the long run, usually able 
practically to nullify decrees aimed at secularization of education. 
The Islands were remote, and the shifting of administrations at 
Madrid invariably brought them sooner or later a chance for a 
hearing at court. The agricultural schools which were estab- 
lished in 1866 under government charge, with their “model 
farms,” soon fell under friar supervision; their failure has been 
referred to. A “polytechnic institute’ was opened at Manila 
with a flourish of trumpets, as inaugurating a government system 
of modern trade schools; it was soon in the hands of the Augus- 
tinians and virtually came to naught, instead of leading in a re- 
vival of the crafts. 

The friars maintained complete control of secondary and higher 
instruction till the Islands were lost to Spain in 1898. A reaction 
from the liberal policy of 1863 to 1868 was stimulated by the 
appearance of a radical party in the Philippines, and by an 
insurrectionary movement at Cavite in 1872. The friar-party 
declared these to be the natural consequences of “reform,” and 
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when the government changed, as it soon did, the projects of 
educational reorganization were speedily nullified. The seculari- 
zation of St. Joseph’s College, which had come to be adminis- 
tered by the Dominicans since the Jesuits’ expulsion in 1768, and 
of St. Thomas’ University, ended in 1875 with the formal revoca- 
tion of decrees that had been held suspended at Manila, and with 
a strengthening of the Dominicans’ control of St. Joseph’s and 
its $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 estate.. The Dominicans promised 
to devote the income of this endowment to courses in medicine 
and pharmacy, never before taught in the Islands. In a report 
on the medical college made to the American authorities last 
year, a German physician of Manila stated that it had no library 
worth considering, that some text-books dated back to 1845, 
that no female cadaver had ever been dissected and the anatomy 
course was a farce, that most graduates never had attended even 
one case of confinement or seen a laparotomy, and that bacte- 
riology had been introduced only since American occupation and 
was still taught without microscopes. 

Prior to 1863, the curriculum of St. Thomas’ University com- 
prised, as the courses leading to the ordinary bachelor’s degree, 
three in Latin grammar, three in philosophy and six in theology, 
taught in the scholastic manner with the text-books of Spain’s 
friar-convents; under the faculty of Canon Law, there were, be- 
sides the foregoing, three courses in the canons and one in eccle- 
siastical discipline; the faculty of Civil Law (with lay professors) 
included, besides the same Latin and philosophy, two years of 
Roman Law, two of Civil Law in its various branches, one of 
Spanish legislation for the Indies, and forensic practice. The re- 
forming committee appointed by the government in 1863 amplli- 
fied the scope of this “university” by adding to the curriculum 
the following subjects, some of which, however, were never taught: 
mathematics, lineal drawing, chemistry, universal history, Span- 
ish history, geography, Greek, Hebrew, French, English, and 
bookkeeping. Shortly thereafter an English chemist was hired 
to coach the new “professor of chemistry,” a friar unacquainted 
with his branch. When the Jesuits began to introduce something 


1 This is the property now in litigation in the Philippine Supreme Court be- 
tween the Philippine government and the metropolitan see of the Philippines. 
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like laboratories into their school at Manila, governmental and 
popular pressure forced modern science upon St. Thomas’. In 
1863 the Rector of St. Thomas’ offered to establish “a brief 
medical course, suited to the limited intelligence of the natives.” * 
A short time before a predecessor had said: “ Medicine and the 
natural sciences are materialistic and impious studies.” A Fili- 
pino student of the sixties, who proposed a thesis on economic 
reasoning, was gravely warned that political economy was a 
“science of the devil.” And again, in 1901, when young Fili- 
pinos began coming to the technical schools of the United States, 
the Rector of St. Thomas’ announced a “course of engineering 
taught by an English professor,’”” — without laboratory and with- 
out mechanical equipment. 

Unquestionably there have been some able men connected with 
St. Thomas’, men who have later served their country, their order, 
or their church with distinction in Europe. The majority of the 
members of the Dominican, Augustinian, Franciscan, and Re- 
colletan orders in the Philippines seem, from their appearance, 
manners, and personal habits, to have been recruited from cer- 
tainly not the best classes of Spain; but there has always been 
a minority of very intelligent and cultivated men, from good 
families in Spain, who have generally assumed the leadership in 
all the activities of the brotherhood. Some of these are charm- 
ing men personally, though wholly intolerant of modern political, 
economic, social, or scientific thought. Their very dictatorship 
among less cultivated brothers contributes to harden their intel- 
lectual narrowness and dogmatism. In the address opening St. 
Thomas’ for a new year in June, 1gor1, a friar-professor, paying 
his respects to modern science in general, and to English and 
German anthropology and biology in particular, wiped Darwin, 
Haeckel, and other such men off the slate with quotations from 
the Bible and the saints of the Church. 

Concerning the capacity of the Filipinos, the view commonly 
entertained by friar and pro-friar writers is that suggested in the 
following assertion made by Mr. Stephen Bonsal in the North 
American Review for October, tg02 ; “Not a single pure-blooded 


* See Montero y Vidal for this and other references to this period, 1863-1875 
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Filipino of the thousands that have graduated [from the Manila 
colleges} has distinguished himself or left a considerable name in 
any walk of life.” As has been shown, comparatively few pure- 
blood natives have had the advantages of these schools. But 
conceding that any number at all have had an opportunity to de- 
velop what was in them, the statement quoted seems to point to 
failure for the new American educational campaign in the Philip- 
pines. Is there another side? 

José Rizal, the Filipino who was executed at the instigation of 
the orders in 1896, dealt with this question in a chapter of his 
novel Ei Filibusterismo. Rizal was pure Tagalog, and got his 
start in intellectual life from a native priest of Calamba, Laguna 
province, Luzon. He had a taste of Manila teaching and then 
went to Spain. Unlike other Filipinos, he soon sought educa- 
tion outside of Latin sources in Europe, studying at Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, and elsewhere in the eighties. Fresh from contact with 
the masters of scientific research by the “laboratory method” 
in Germany, he writes thus of the teaching of physics in St. 
Thomas’ University: 


The walls were entirely bare; not a drawing, nor an engraving, nor 
even any kind of a representation of an instrument of physics. On 
occasion there would be lowered from heaven an instrumentlet to be 
shown from afar to the class, like the Holy of Holies to the prostrate 
faithful: “Look at me, but don’t touch me.” From time to time, 
when some complacent professor came, a day of the year was assigned 
for visiting the mysterious “cabinet”? and admiring from afar the en- 
igmatic apparatus arranged inside the cases. Then no one could 
complain; that day there were seen much brass, much glass, many 
tubes, disks, wheels, bells, etc. And the show stopped there, and 
the Philippines were not turned upside down. For the rest, the 
students are convinced that these instruments were not bought for 
them; merry fools would the friars be! The “cabinet” was made to 
be shown to foreigners and to high officials from Spain, that, on seeing 
it, they may nod in approbation, while their guide smiles as if saying: 
“You have been thinking you were going to find a lot of backward 
monks, eh? Well, we are at the height of the century; we have a 
‘cabinet’!” 

And the foreigners and high officials, obsequiously entertained, 
afterward wrote in their voyages or reports: “The Royal and Pontifi- 
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cal University of St. Thomas, of Manila, in charge of the illustrious 
Dominicans, possesses a magnificent cabinet of physics for the in- 
struction of youth... There annually take this course some two 
hundred and fifty students; but, be it through the apathy, indolence, 
scanty capacity of the natives, or through any other cause whatsoever, 
ethnological or unperceivable, up to date there has not developed a 
Lavoisier, a Secchi, or a Tyndall, even in miniature, from the Philip- 
pine-Malay race !!!” 


As might be expected, educational advantages for the weaker 
sex in the Philippines have been of the slightest. Several re- 
ligious sisterhoods were early on the scene after 1565, and their 
convent schools, with a limited curriculum of music and grammar- 
school studies, were always resorted to by the girls of the well- 
to-do. The only other schools besides those of the villages, to 
which their sex was ever admitted, were the government normal 
schools established in 1863. 

I have already referred to a change of sentiment in respect to 
he natives after the “heroic age” of missionary work reached 
its height. We have seen how Father Herrera, in his plea to 
Philip II, praised the docile nature of the Filipinos and their 
fitness for Christianity. A century and a half later, in 1731, the 
Augustinian, Tom4s Ortiz, charges the natives with such gross- 
ness and perverse immorality as would entirely belie his brethren’s 
claims to having Christianized them. Murillo Velarde, a Jesuit 
historian, writing in 1749 (in different vein from his brother- 
Jesuit, Father Delgado), calls the Filipino “the lowest grade of 
rational animal,” and catalogues twenty-one native traits, each 
a vice or fault. Such quotations might be multiplied in the nine- 
teenth century, especially after 1863. Typical are the remarks of 
Gabriel Casanova, a prominent Franciscan, in a letter to ex- 
minister Moret in 1897, when the latter was proposing Philip- 
pine reforms in the Cortes. Referring to some verses represent- 
ing the Filipino as a mere animal, which were recited by a friar 
in literary exercises at St. Thomas’ University, Father Casanova 
says: 


They brilliantly set forth the savage instincts and bestial inclinations 
of these faithful imitators of apes.... As neither Spain nor the 
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friars can change the ethnological character of the race, it will always 
be idle to desire to apply to them the same laws as to us.... The 
only liberty the Indians want is the liberty of savages. Leave them 
to their fighting-cocks and their indolence, and they will thank you 
more than if you load them down with old and new rights. 


The Dominican organ of Manila not infrequently to-day refers 
to the people as “‘chongos” (Tagalog for “monkeys”). The 
present attitude of the orders in the Islands is reflected also in 
the comments of Father Zamora (whose recent book in defense 
of the friars has been referred to above) on American policy: 


In the rebellions of long ago, the authorities did not offer rewards 
or lucrative posts to the leaders in order to pacify the country; they 
killed them in fight or on the gallows. To quiet the masses, and keep 
them submissive, they employed the friars.... Will the North 
Americans ever be convinced they are on the wrong tack? Those 
same conspicuous personages of the revolution will, when least it is 
looked for, let their savage instincts show forth under the military 
uniform, and at best the breech-clout will appear from under the toga 
of magistrate of the supreme court. 


His contention is that, if we “do not propose to exterminate the 
native stock,’’ we should send the friars back to their parishes, 
banish the revolutionary leaders, and put a restraining hand on 
the native priests. He insists that no other organization is so in- 
fluential in the country as the religious corporations; “‘the peace 
of the country is a question of life or death for them. All their 
resources and interests, consisting in rural and urban property, 
with the returns from which they maintain their colleges and 
seminaries in Spain, are seriously involved because of the revo- 
lution.” 

The Philippines have an area of 75,000,000 acres, in round 
numbers, including little islands that are mere rocks, mountainous 
country, dense jungles, etc. The most liberal estimate would not 
class two-thirds of this land as cultivable, in the most remote 
future, and the land actually under cultivation is about 6,000,000 
acres." The landed property of Augustinians, Dominicans, and 


* Cavada, Statistics of the Philippines, 1876, gives 2,280,421 hectares (5,700,000 
acres) under cultivation, and approximately 52,000,000 acres as tropical forest. 
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Recolletans' amounts to about 410,000 acres. Thus the friars 
hold over one-fifteenth of the land thus far redeemed for agri- 
culture, and about one one-hundredth of all that, under the most 
optimistic view, will ever be cultivated. Most of their land lies 
in Cavite, Batangas, Laguna, Rizal, and Bulacan, the thickly 
settled provinces around Manila, where the Malays had pro- 
gressed furthest in government, agriculture, and trade when Le- 
gaspi came. 

The value of these landed estates has been estimated variously 
at from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000; this is the property now under 
negotiation at Manila. The friars’ city property is estimated as 
worth from $6,000,000 up. It includes the large monasteries 
and their churches and the college buildings in the walled part 
of Manila; colleges and monasteries in Cebu, Iloilo, Nueva Ca- 
ceres, Dagupan, Vigan, and Tuguegarao; the Dominicans’ print- 
ing establishment (including the daily paper Libertas, which has 
been so abusive of American government, and the editor of which 
was last year convicted of criminally libeling General J. Franklin 
Bell); and the claim of the church hierarchy and of the orders 
to various public charitable or quasi-charitable institutions, such 
as the Obras Pias,? Monte de Piedad and Hospital de San Juan 
de Dios, with their endowments and possessions. The Domini- 
cans, most extensive holders of urban property, own all one side 
of a city block in the most crowded business section of Manila, 
and have two of the three banks as tenants, while they also own 
a majority of stock in the Spanish-Filipino Bank, which has 
steered a rather erratic and uncertain course. The last big hemp 
corner attempted during the insurrection was financed by friar 
money. 

In addition to tithes of various sorts and fees for weddings, 
burials, eéc.,* the friars received, as parish priests, annual salaries 
from the Spanish government, ranging from $400 to $1,500. 


? The Franciscans cannot, by their rules, hold landed estates. 

? In 1880 the Obras Pias had at interest $2,500,000 Mexican silver, of which 
the Franciscan order owned $500,840, the Dominican $205,092, the Recoiletan 
$151,055, and the Miter $88,155. 

* For which, as noted above, a schedule was fixed in 1773, though it was not 
always regarded. 
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These were latterly a charge upon the Philippine treasury; once 
the money came from Spain or Mexico, and formed part of the 
westward cargoes of the old “‘naos” which made annual voyages 
between Acapulco and Manila until 1815. Then Manila was the 
“Pearl of the Orient,” and fabulous tales are recorded of these 
voyages. The post of “General-on-board” (a political job) at 
times netted $350,000 a voyage. Fortunes were made out of the 
allotments of space for the return cargoes of spices, pearls and 
silks. The monastic corporations had their proportion of this 
space to let, along with the governor-general and other officials. 
The question of morality among the friars is not here touched. 
There has doubtless been much exaggeration on this score. 
Most important of all, however, the anti-friar sentiment in the 
Islands has quite generally been based on other grounds than 
this. Whether or not this attitude is to be regarded as shedding 
light on the moral status in the Islands to-day, may here be passed 


over. 
James A. LERoy. 
DvuRANGO, MEXICO, 























THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


O-OPERATION among historical scholars for the purpose of 
covering large fields is of course by no means a new thing. The 
Magdeburg Centuries, which were issued shortly after Luther’s death, 
furnish an early and striking example of co-operation. Many of the 
achievements of the scholarly Benedictines of St. Maur also belonged to 
this class. It remained, however, for the nineteenth century to develop 
this plan of work on a large scale. Toward three generations ago the 
indefatigable Heeren got his Staatengeschichte under way. The vol- 
umes of this series have been appearing with Teutonic deliberation ever 
since 1829, and there is no particular reason why, handed down from 
generation to generation, the enterprise may not go on for all time. 
With a broader scope and less exclusive attention to political his- 
tory we have the extensive and well-known set edited by Professor 
Oncken: Allgemeine Geschichte in einzelnen Darstellungen.' About the 
same time there appeared another and shorter Allgemeine Weltge- 
schichte, published by the same firm, in which the whole period from 
the ancient Egyptians to the Franco-Prussian war was covered by six 
writers — Justi, Hertzberg, Pflugk-Harttung, Prutz, Philippson and 
Flathe. This series has been translated into English, with some omis- 
sions and amplifications, under the auspices of Professor J. H. Wright 
of Harvard in nineteen volumes, under the general title, History of 
all Nations. While the present edition is too costly for any except 
the opulent book fancier, it is to be hoped that the translation will be 
issued in a cheaper form, since it will make an important addition to 
the available treatises in English. The twentieth volume, which has 
been added as a supplement to the German series, is a very careful 
study of the last twenty years, by Professor Charles M. Andrews of 
Bryn Mawr. 


The Histoire Générale,® edited by Lavisse and Rambaud, covering 
the period since the breakup of the Roman Empire in the West, has 
proved very useful by reason of its clear and vigorous statement and 
the practical bibliographies given at the ends of the chapters. 

In marked contrast to the comparatively conventional treatment of 


! Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin, 48 vols., 1878-1892. 
2 Lea Brothers, Phila. ® Colin, Paris, 12 vols., 1893-1901. 
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the preceding works, Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte* serves by a venture- 
some, not to say paradoxical, neglect of precedent, to emphasize a 
certain smug narrowness and arrogance which has afflicted most so- 
called Weligeschichte. Geographical and ethnological motives lead the 
editor to devote his first volume to America, especially to its ancient 
inhabitants. The reader is then carried by easy stages across the 
Pacific and in the second volume is landed at Kyoto, whence he makes 
his way through Siberia and China down to the Malay Archipelago; 
thence through southern and western Asia and Africa to Greece, where 
he finds himself at the opening of Volume IV. Here at last he joins 
the well-beaten track. It would require too much space to explain 
and properly consider the ingenious arguments adduced by Helmolt 
in defense of his plan, and supported by the distinguished scholars 
who are co-operating with him. His novel enterprise when completed 
may properly be the subject of a separate paper. 

Among co-operative works relating to the history of a single nation, 
the most conspicuous are perhaps the Bibliothek Deutscher Geschichte, 
now in course of publication, and the new and admirable Histoire de 
France,> edited by Lavisse, of which the first installments have ap- 
peared. There is also a new and beautifully illustrated edition of 
Traill’s Social England in course of publication. And as we all know, 
American scholars have recently been organized with a view of cover- 
ing more adequately than ever before the history of our own country. 

As an illustration of the advantages and disadvantages of co-opera- 
tive historical writing, we cannot perhaps do better than to take the 
first volume * of the great Cambridge Modern History, which has long 
been awaited with interest by students in this field. 

The volume in hand, entitled The Renaissance, is the first of twelve 
stout tomes whose purpose is to convey “in the way most useful to 
the greatest number of readers, the fulness of knowledge in the field 
of modern history which the nineteenth century has bequeathed to its 


? Bibliographische Institut, Leipzig and Vienna, Vols I-IV, VII, 1899-. The 
American edition, with an introduction by Mr. James Bryce, is published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 1902-. 

2 Edited by H. v. Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, nachf., 
1889-. Sixteen volumes have appeared. 

® Paris, Hachette, 1g00-. Five half volumes have been issued. 

* The Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late Lord Acton, edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes: Vol. I, The Renaissance, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. xxxii, 807 pp. Vol. VII The 
United States, has also recently appeared. 
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successor.” Lord Acton, to whom the general plan of this highly im- 
portant historical enterprise is due, was scarcely known to the general 
public, for he wrote but little. He enjoyed, however, an almost pre- 
eminent position among English scholars on account of his vast eru- 
dition. Although a faithful adherent of the Church of Rome, he was 
called to the University of Cambridge as Professor of Modern History 
in 1895 and occupied that position at the time of his death last year. 

The spirit and method of his great co-operative work, to which he 
himself contributes not even a preface, are cogently explained by the 
editors in a brief introduction. This is supplemented by an admir- 
able introductory note from the pen of Bishop Creighton, whose death 
was almost coincident with that of Lord Acton. The magnitude of 
the proposed work — which if distributed in convenient octavo would 
fill twenty-five or thirty volumes — and the highly dignified auspices 
under which it appears justify a somewhat careful consideration of 
the attitude of the editors toward their task and of the means they 
have adopted to meet the serious inherent difficulties which confronted 
them. 

Of these difficulties the chief are the following: First, the stupendous 
amount of historical evidence to be examined and the overwhelming 
number of discussions of special points to be considered. Whole 
libraries can be collected relating to a single subject or person, such 
as Petrarch, Columbus, Luther, Louis XIV, Napoleon, Humanism, 
the work of the Jesuits, the fate of the Huguenots, or the industria] 
revolution in England. Only by distributing so vast a theme as the 
history of modern Europe among a large and varied body of scholars 
is it possible to base the text upon the sources and to disregard the 
highly uncertain conclusions of conventional history upon which the 
unassisted historical writer must always rely to a great extent when 
covering a long period. By co-operation only can a work like that 
sketched out by Lord Acton be brought abreast, at least for the mo- 
ment, of the ever rapidly advancing vanguard of modern investigation. 
This has been generally recognized, and all the recent comprehensive 
— and even national — histories are the work of many hands. 

Yet co-operation, although indispensable, has its serious drawbacks, 
some of which appear to be inherent. Only a supernaturally dis- 
creet and infinitely patient editor, commanding despotically a learned 
and eloquent but highly adaptable and wholly subservient army of 
devoted specialists, might hope to meet the perplexities of the situa- 
tion. In practice, as every editor knows, both he and those to whom 
he must look for aid are usually fully occupied by the exigencies of 
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a successful career before they undertake to co-operate. When, after 
all the consequent delays, interminable correspondence, hasty writing 
under pressure and makeshifts due to the untimely demise or nervous 
prostration of contributors, the material is in the editor’s hands, it is 
obvious that it cannot be arranged into a consistent and consequent 
narrative, likely to meet the needs of the public. Nor is this the fault 
of the contributors; for the greater their insight and originality the 
more certain are they to differ from one another in their attitude toward 
the past. As Bishop Creighton says: 


The point of view of any individual writer influences not only his 
judgment of what he presents, but his principle of selection; and such 
is the wealth of matter with which the writer of modern history has to 
deal, that selection is imperative. In the vast and diversified area of 
modern history, the point of view determines the whole nature of the 
record, or else the whole work sinks to the level of a mass of details un- 
informed by any luminous idea. 


Formerly when the effective presentation of the more conspicuous 
outward events was the historian’s ideal, co-operation would have 
been comparatively easy. We are, however, no longer satisfied with 
this simple treatment of the past. Conditions, processes of transition 
and some attempt to define and estimate the complex forces concerned, 
— these are now considered the most essential part of the historian’s 
duty. Furthermore, our interests are constantly widening. Each gen- 
eration has new questions to put to the past, and brushes aside much 
which formed the bulk of the older works. To-day we grow impa- 
tient over fifty pages devoted to the ceremonies accompanying the 
abdication of Emperor Charles V, and ask how Brussels managed its 
schools or disposed of its sewage. 

With the whole range of human motive and achievement from 
which to choose, a large group of writers are sure to diverge from one 
another almost hopelessly in the selection of their material and the 
method of dealing with it. Doubtless an editor might be imagined 
who, holding the blue pencil in a masterful grasp, should reject, sup- 
plement, and re-write regardless of the cherished idiosyncrasies of his 
often highly sensitive and self-complacent collaborators. In this way 
the crude ore which each supplied could be purified, fused, and made 
to flow into the mold of coherent design. If such an experiment has 
ever been tried, there are obvious reasons for concluding that it has 
failed. 

Unity and coherence in the sense in which we find them in Gibbon 
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or Gardiner are out of the question in a co-operative work, which 
necessarily reduces itself to a series of monographs upon cognate sub- 
jects. One who attempts to edit a co-operative history must, then, 
confine himself to sketching out a general plan, apportioning the various 
parts of the work and laying down a few rules which he cannot hope 
to see rigorously observed. 

Granting the accuracy and literary ability of the various writers 
whom an editor selects, everything really depends upon the choice and 
arrangement of the topics he assigns to each. The nature and extent 
of the subject falling to each contributor varies greatly in practice. 
Oncken’s plan provided for nothing more than a series of complete 
treatises, sometimes in two or three thick volumes, upon long, impor- 
tant periods. Such is the plan also of The History of All Nations. 

Traill, on the other hand, patches together the Social History of 
England by means of a series of encyclopedia articles, each by a spe- 
cialist in the particular field. The Histoire Générale follows a middle 
course. Each volume is devoted to a specified period, “ Renaissance 
and Reform,” “The Wars of Religion,” “ Louis XIV,” “‘ The Eighteenth 
Century.” Within the given period each country is the subject of a 
special article by its particular writer. A few chapters are added upon 
the Arts, the Literature, the Catholic Church, Economic Changes, efc. 

Lord Acton and his associates have hit upon an expedient still hap- 
pier than any of those mentioned above. The historical material is 
organized about some more or less definite person or conception. Each 
volume will deal with a subject rather than a period, — the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the United States, Napoleon, efc.,— and the 
events in the several European countries will be reviewed not for their 
own sakes, but “in reference and subordination to a higher process, 
and according to the time and degree in which they influenced the 
common fortunes of mankind.” In short, the chronological and na- 
tional gives way to a consistent topical treatment. 

The success of this method of treatment, which is of course not 
entirely new, depends largely upon the skill shown in apportioning 
the work in detail. To judge by the volume in hand, Lord Acton 
and his associates have succeeded in availing themselves of most of 
the advantages of co-operation while avoiding its worst drawbacks. 
The volume opens with two chapters on The Age of Discovery and 
The New World by the well-known specialist in that field, E. J. Payne. 
Mr. Bury deals with The Ottoman Conquest. The chapters on Italy 
well illustrate the spirit of the work. After a rather perfunctory re- 
view of the political events in the early sixteenth century, we have a 
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chapter on Savonarola, by Mr. Armstrong; on Machiavelli, by Mr. 
Burd; on Rome and the Temporal Power, by Mr. Garnett; and on 
Venice, by Horatio Brown. After more conventional chapters on Ger- 
many, Hungary and the Slavonian kingdoms, Spain, France, the 
Netherlands and England, Professor Cunningham discusses the gen- 
eral economic changes; Sir Richard C. Jebb, the Classical Renais- 
sance; Mr. James, the Christian Renaissance; Dr. Barry, Catholic 
Europe, efc. The work closes with a remarkable chapter by Mr. 
Henry C. Lea, on The Eve of the Reformation. 

The subjects are so arranged that each writer is freed from any 
other responsibility than that of setting forth the topic intrusted to 
him. His impressions are not derived from previous conceptions of 
necessary relations between what he has studied and what went 
before or after; they are formed directly from the results of his own 
labors. The outcome is that, without any radical editorial readjust- 
ment of the contributions, the reader has before him the most impor- 
tant matters and cam be safely left to form his own conclusions 
and supply the connecting links. “He is free from the domination 
of one intelligence —a domination which has its dangers, however 
great that intelligence may be — striving to express the multifarious 
experience of mankind in categories of its own creation.” 

One hundred pages at the close of the volume are devoted to bibli- 
ography. A long list of works is given relating to each of the chapters 
No attempt is made, however, to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant. It is hard to see for whom such lists are in- 
tended. They are practically of no value to the class for whom we 
may assume the book is primarily designed. A brief critical account 
of the main sources, with some suggestions of the best collateral reading, 
would have been far more useful. Everyone will, however, approve 
of the Index which accompanies each volume. In similar enterprises 
this useful feature has been relegated to the closing volume, which 
appeared perhaps long years after the earlier portions of the work. 

While the method adopted by Lord Acton and his collaborators is 
excellent and in many ways original, some readers may be inclined 
to quarrel with the point of view of most of the contributors. The 
core of the work is unmistakably old-fashioned political history. Even 
in a volume on the Renaissance no place has been found for any 
treatment of art, and but little attention is given to literature. The 
editors briefly apologize for this omission, urging limitations of space 
as their excuse for the omission. They also venture the aphorism 
that “politics, economics, and social life must remain the chief con- 
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cern of history; art and literature, except in their direct bearing on 
these subjects, are best treated in separate and special works; nor 
indeed is this direct influence so great as is frequently supposed.” 
This may be true; but it will not serve to reconcile the reader to the 
dreary recapitulations of the Italian wars and similar unprofitable epi- 
sodes. It would have been a miracle indeed, had the editors been 
able to maintain consistently the high standard set up by Mr. Payne’s 
introductory chapters and those contributed by Professor Cunningham 
and Mr. Lea. 
JAmEs HARVEY ROBINSON. 








REVIEWS. 
The New Empire. By Brooxs ApAMs. New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1902. — xxxvi, 243 pp. 


If college professors of history are as unimaginative and uncreative 
as Mr. Adams describes them, they should be compelled to read this 
volume. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse them from that 
dulling contemplation of facts which he deplores, than the stimulating 
explanation of the world’s history which is presented in the short com- 
pass of this study. Unfortunately Mr. Adams antagonizes the pro- 
fessors at the outset by the statement in his introduction, that “history 
as taught in our colleges discourages all attempts to generalize.” There 
will be those among the genus infelix professorum who will suspect that 
the other generalizations in the essay are as hasty as this introductory 
one, and who will therefore withdraw at once from Mr. Adams’s sphere 
of influence. The truth is that there are some teachers of history who 
do not regard facts as sacred, nor their arrest and detention in mental 
confinement as very praiseworthy achievements, unless they can be 
set to work at the captor’s will. Things are really fairly hopeful in 
our colleges after all. At least a great deal more emphasis is put upon 
the value of finding the right set of facts to present to students to-day 
than was the case when the teacher merely followed the second-rate 
moralizing of a second-rate text-book. But this is not the place to 
apologize for the professors. Mr. Adams’s reference to history teach- 
ing is really quite incidental, and should not distract attention from 
the book itself. It is a book which every victim of facts should read. 

The subject of the New Empire is nothing less than all history. 
“Tt is an attempt to deal, by inductive methods, with the consolidation 
and dissolution of those administrative masses which we call empires.’’ 
In other words, it is an attempt to discover the laws of the evolution 
of society and their working. It is not intended as a final explanation, 
but it is put forth as purely tentative, and is designed rather as a sug- 
gestive essay than as a comprehensive survey. This statement of the 
author we accept as perfectly sincere, and judged in that light at least, 
the New Empire attains the end for which it was written. For while 
the tentative character of the essay is rather to be deduced from the 
occasionally careless grouping of facts than from any hesitation in 
stating conclusions, the resulting generalizations themselves are not 
more suggestive than is the whole conception of the book. We have 
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long been familiar with the division of human history into such group- 
ings as stone age, bronze age, or iron age. But it was surely a work 
of genius to carry that thought into a systematic study of different 
civilized societies and to find the explanation of their relations not 
merely in economic conditions, but almost solely in one sub-division 
of their economic environment. As Mr. Adams presents it, the basis of 
the world’s history is no longer soil, food, climate, or general aspect 
of nature. It is metallurgy. The geographic distribution of metals 
underlies the rise and fall of world empires, from the dawn of Egypt 
to the present hour. This is an idea which seems so self-evident when 
it is once pointed out to a reader, that he wonders why it has not been 
discovered before by those whose perspective in history is not warped 
by close observation. Our equipment in society, according to Mr. 
Adams, is made up of food and of implements in the widest sense of 
that word. Buckle was wrong in considering soil and food to have 
been the motive power in calling out the great movements of humanity. 
Implements of labor, of commerce or of war determine prices and the 
distribution of wealth. Food itself is as dependent upon them as upon 
the possession of fertile soil. The full scope of Mr. Adams’s theory 
does not appear at first. He starts with the familiar thesis that com- 
merce is at the root of progress and the cause of war. 


As communications improve, and markets broaden, roads stretch out 
across continents and join oceans; then the empires traversed by such 
highways cohere in economic systems, since they have a common interest 
to resist the diversion of their traffic. Sooner or later, however, parallel 
routes between the same termini are opened, competition between the 
systems acquires intensity, and economic competition in its intensest form 
is war [p. 2]. 


But commerce itself has had its main incentive, Mr. Adams finds, in 
the smelting of metals. 


Approached from this standpoint, mineralogy and geography elucidate 
history; for the one helps to explain the forces which have moved the 
seat of empire, the other the obstacles which have fixed its course by 
determining the path of least resistance. 


According to Mr. Adams, both Egypt and Chaldea rose to for- 
tune through successful speculation made by the Egyptians in Arabian 
copper at the beginning of the fourth dynasty (p.5). Sneferu, the first 
Pharaoh who regularly mined the Sinai copper, was also the first to 
build a pyramid. Consequently Egyptian civilization was at once 
galvanized into artistic, mathematical and scientific life by the copper of 
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Sinai! The history of ancient Asia does not center about the Euphrates, 
but in that mysterious city, Bactra, which “was hoary with age when 
Nineveh and Babylon were born” (sic). In the untrodden paths 
which lead to this central point of our hypothesis, it is unfortunate 
that the author has not another guide to take us through the Zagros 
mountains than “Ninus, the founder of Babylon!” The confusion 
apparent in these sentences makes one wish for a specific reference to 
an authority for the age as well as the size of Bactra. But, given 
Bactra, Mr. Adams disentangles the history of the Euphrates region, 
in a way undreamed of by mere historians. Ur, in Chaldea, was on 
the camel track from India to the Sinai copper mines and Egypt. 
Babylon, farther up, was on the caravan route from Bactra to Phoeni- 
cian ores and Crete. Nineveh was on a more direct line from Bactra 
to Asia Minor and the golden sands of Midas. Hence the changing 
empires of Mesopotamia, strung like puppets on wires that radiate 
from Bactra! 

Assyria’s policy should have been to get through to the Black 
Sea, but “it was the difficulty of Armenia that ruined the Assyrian 
empire,” and “the fate of Asia was not so much decided at Salamis 
as at Van,” where the Assyrians were repulsed from the town that 
guarded the road to the Euxine. “Then Assyria began to decline; 
and during the season of her decay, the Greeks gained strength to resist 
the Persian onset when the storm broke, three hundred years later.” 

But the influence of the Bactrian trade still ruled the world. It 
was the mastery of the Black Sea route which was the great prize con- 
tended for by the Greek and the Asiatic from the siege of Troy until 
the day of Alexander. “The legend of the Argonauts proves the danger 
which attended an attempt to enter the Propontis, and leads to the 
inference that Troy must have been an outpost of the Assyrian-Phceni- 
cian combination” (pp. 16, 20). The fight for Troy was therefore a 
fight for the Bactrian trade that came by the Volga and the Don. 
Darius’s invasion of Russia was for the same purpose, — “an expe- 
dition only to be accounted for on the theory that he intended to cut 
off the Greek cities on the northern coast of the Euxine from the in- 
terior.” The Black Sea trade also explains Greek colonizing in the 
west: Greece must find a market for her importations; “accordingly” 
she founded Magna Grecia! It is unfortunate that at this juncture 
Mr. Adams should have given the reader a glimpse of the terrors of that 
same Black Sea, with its fogs and tempests; for it suggests that Assyria 
perhaps might have got along without the route to Trebizond, if other 
evils had not befallen her. She had cleared the path to Aradus and 
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Tyre on the Mediterranean, where there was a sea-going race that 
had no match upon the stormy Euxine. If the Black Sea route was 
responsible for so much of our history, why did the Phoenicians not 
develop it? According to this interpretation, should we not rather say 
that the fate of Asia was sealed not at Salamis or at Van, but on the 
fields of Troy? 

The Greco-Persian war is seen in this connection to be the inevi- 
table conflict of two systems, and Xerxes a Philip II. But the com- 
mercial eminence of Greece passed like that of Phoenicia, while 


Macedon retained her vigor, largely because she possessed richer mines 
than Attica. ... Alexander’s problem was to consolidate the [old] 
avenues of communication, and his march was the vast triangle from 
Babylon to Bactra and India. . .. Nothing can be more fatuous than 
to regard the campaigns of soldiers like Alexander, Cesar, or Jenghiz 
Khan as the result of ambition or caprice; for the soldier is a natural 
force, like the flood or the whirlwind. He breaks down obstructions 
otherwise insuperable. Alexander’s battles were but an incident in a 
process which only ends with Actium. 


The rise of Rome Mr. Adams explains as due to the mines of Spain 
opening up the western trade. Rome fell because these mines “ proved 
inadequate to meet the demands upon them” (p. 87). “There was no 
barbarian conquest. There was a resolution of an economic consoli- 
dation into its elements” (p. 43). It is hardly fair to state Mr. Adams’s 
theory so baldly; for he does not mean it even as he states it himself. 
The exhaustion of the Spanish mines would have meant little, as he 
implies himself, if the Romans had learned to rely upon industries in- 
stead of plunder as the basis of their economy. 

The reconstruction of later European history suggested in the New 
Empire is even more startling than that of the ancient world. Passing 
by the Carolingian empire — into which Mr. Adams injects so much 
of his theory as to make it one of the weakest points of the book — 
we come upon the recovery from the dark age. This in the strictest 
sense is a study in metallurgy, and Goslar, among the Harz silver 
mines, is its center. These mines “probably” furnished Henry the 
Fowler the means to garrison the frontiers. “The Harz formed the 
heart of Henry’s new kingdom. He turned the clump of hills into a 
citadel. After he had done so, modern civilization dawned.” The 
great work of Otto I was to strengthen the line of the Elbe and keep the 
mines going. Accordingly, Augsburg, Nuremburg, and Leipsic sprang 
into existence, and Venice became a center for trade! The market 
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shifted from Constantinople and Kieff to Germany and Novgorod. 
The rise of the fairs of Champagne in the West was exactly parallel 
with the decline of Constantinople in the East. A little later it was 
the mines of the Harz that prevented ocean commerce from wrecking 
central Europe as it wrecked central Asia. Jenghiz Khan was the 
agent that cleared out the old economic field, but the Mongol inva- 
sions broke in vain against Novgorod and the line of the Elbe, and 
were turned back by the new Egypt that prospered on Indian trade 
in the marts of Cairo and Alexandria. Mr. Adams’s case would be 
stronger here if he had not mentioned the reign of Saladin, the 
conqueror of Egypt, as a proof of Egypt’s greatness, just as his 
treatment of German history suffers by an apology for the barons 
who “protected” commerce. 

But metal was failing, and the great drain of coin to Rome led to 
very serious results. The discovery of America, it would seem, came 
a little too late. The rise and fall of Spain is readily explained; as for 
Germany, it was “das Zeitalter der Fugger,’’ and of their creature Charles 
V. Heavy taxation caused the revolt of the Netherlands. And then 
came England with its command of the sea. But the English them- 
selves, by inventing the locomotive, made possible again a great land 
empire, and the United States has already surpassed the mother 
country. 

The application of such a theory to modern history is no small task, 
but Mr. Adams covers the whole field down to the present hour. 
The Eastern question receives a suggestive treatment, — based on the 
search for metals. The formation of the United States steel trust 
thus looms up as one of the most momentous facts in all history. It 
was due to it that China is to-day threatened by European armies, and 
Japan and Russia are making ready for war. Through all the intri- 
cacies of contemporary history, Mr. Adams traces his theory with 
unerring step — but his theory alone. He here adduces statistics to 
prove his contentions, and the reader feels that he is dealing less with 
a theory of probabilities than in the earlier portions of the work. It 
is too bad that our faith in the last chapter should be shaken by such 
spurious history as that which attributed the fall of the Carolingian 
empire to taxation of the woolen industry! That lack of flexibility 
which Mr. Adams places along with economic reasons as a cause of 
the fall of nations, is also an evil in the historian who rigidly maintains, 
as universally applicable, a formula that will explain certain phenomena. 

In spite of its incidental defects, which are apparent enough, Mr. 
Adams has written a book that should be read by everyone interested 
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in the vastest of all problems. If he would transform his essay into 
a real history, embodying not merely those facts which fit into his 
theory, but also the modifications and exceptions, his book would be 


less popular perhaps, but more convincing. 
J. T. SHOTWELL. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The American Republic and Its Government.—v, 410 pp. Po- 
litical Parties and Party Principles in the United States.—ix, 
314 pp. By James ALBERT WoopBuRN. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1903. 


These companion volumes on the American system of government 
are a useful addition to the literature of that subject. Intended as 
text-books or manuals for students’ reference, they make no preten- 
sions to exhaustive study of the facts or the philosophy of American 
politics. The strictest tests of scientific criticism would therefore be 
inapplicable to them. 

The American Republic is a treatise designed, as the author indi- 
cates, to fill a gap between the ordinary high-school text-book on civil 
government and Bryce’s American Commonwealth. Viewed in this 
light, the volume is seen to possess many excellent features. Profes- 
sor Woodburn’s treatment of the subject is concise, clear, and in the 
main attractive. Of greatest value and interest are the chapters on 
the President and on Congress, which, in fact, constitute the larger 
part of the work. 

The most serious faults of the book are a lack of proper proportion 
or balance and a frequent inaccuracy of statement. In a volume of 
410 pages, the federal judiciary receives only 25 pages, while to the 
highly important subject of state government a brief chapter of 20 
pages is all that is given. Fifty pages are devoted to the principles of 
the Fathers of the Republic, and nothing at all is said about muni- 
cipal government. 

The working value of the book is lowered by the presence of many 
distressing inaccuracies. Thus the statement (p. 19) that the Fathers 
did not adhere to the doctrine of the social compact requires qualifi- 
cation to the limit of negation. Farther on, the dates for the meeting 
of Presidential electors and the count of the electoral votes are incor- 
rectly stated as the first Monday and the first Wednesday in January 
and February respectively (p. 118). The Secretary of Agriculture 
should not be included in the line of Presidential succession (p. 142); 
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for his department was created after the Succession Law was passed. 
The number and salaries of the federal judges are incorrectly given 
(p. 319). The constitution of Connecticut to which reference is 
made was rejected by the people and did not, as is implied (p. 349), 
become law. The Danish West Indies are not yet a part of the United 
States as stated (p. 378). Four States instead of two accord full rights 
of suffrage to women (p. 351). The governor lacks the veto power 
in three States, not four, as given on page 353. The number of mem- 
bers in the upper house of the Delaware legislature is no longer nine 
since the adoption of the Constitution of 1897 (p. 349). The salary 
of the governor of Michigan is now $4,000, instead of $1,000 as indi- 
cated on page 352. The form of government imputed to the Philip- 
pines (p. 376) is assuredly not the one provided for in the Act of 1902, 
under which they are actually governed. 

The volume on Political Parties is designed to arouse more general 
interest in the study of this important part of our political system. 
Although the place of the political party in a democracy is hardly less 
important than that of representative government, no attempt was 
made until the last decade to analyze, classify, and interpret the great 
mass of facts respecting it. Mr. Bryce, in the second volume of his 
American Commonwealth, presented the first systematic discussion of 
the party system, and this admirable exposition has been followed in 
very recent times by the work of Ostrogorski on Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties. To other special works on the sub- 
ject by such authorities as Goodnow, Macy, and Dallinger, the volume 
by Professor Woodburn is a welcome addition. His treatise is indeed 
the first attempt made by an American to give a scientific account of 
the organization and activities of political parties in the United States. 

One-half of the book is occupied by a history of party platforms 
and campaigns, and the remaining part by a study of political 
organization and methods of action. A great variety of interesting 
and valuable material is clearly and attractively presented by the 
author, but there is, on the whole, little that savors of original and 
exhaustive research. The discussion is free from the pessimism so 
unpleasantly characteristic of Ostrogorski’s work, although none of 
the unpleasant facts regarding political parties are glossed over, and 
the author fully recognizes the dangers that lurk within the party 
system as developed in the United States. 

Excellent as the volume is in many respects, it is defective in some 
others. The history of party principles is developed at the expense of 
the history of party machinery and organization. In a system where 
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machinery plays so large a part, the history and description of the 
machinery have an equal importance, and should receive equal 
attention, with the history of party principles. There are many omis- 
sions of important matter, not all of which can be justified by the limi- 
tations of space. For example, the subject of primary reform is very 
scantily treated, in view of the great mass of primary legislation since 
1866. Description and explanation of systems such as are found in 
the large cities of this country would have been a very valuable addi- 
tion to the book. The attitude of the courts toward primary legisla- 
tion and toward party organization might have been advantageously 
included in the discussion. 

A few errors of statement have crept into this volume, but these 
are not of such a character as to interfere in any way with the useful- 
ness of the work. On the whole, Professor Woodburn’s discussion 
of political parties, although by no means an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, will serve well the author’s purpose of arousing greater 


interest in the study of political organization. 
C, E. MERRIAM. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Negro in Ajrica and America. By JosEPH ALEXANDER 
TILLINGHAST. Publications of the American Economic Association, 
1902. — 231 pp. 


Mr. Tillinghast presents here a social history of the American Negro 
from the time of his life in Africa to the present. His thesis is that the 
Negroes in West Africa were in a low state of savagery, with low forms 
of social, economic and political organization; that the slave trade and 
slavery were a species of natural selection in which “the race probably 
made a gain,” the American Negroes, through inter-tribal amalgama- 
tion, becoming “rapidly superior to their West African contempora- 
ries ;” that emancipation, by isolating them in groups by themselves, 
has taken away the contact with the whites which makes for uplift ; 
and that consequently the Negro is “slowly but surely tending to 
revert ” toward savagery or extinction. 

The work calls forth two preliminary criticisms, the first favorable. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Tillinghast has made an excellent attempt to study 
the vital connection between the Negro in his own home and the Negro 
in his foster land. The fact that the history of the slave did not begin 
with his landing in America is one that must be more and more im- 
pressed on students of the problem of the races, and such students 
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owe a debt to Mr. Tillinghast for his emphasis of this fact. On the 
other hand, it is unfortunate that the author succumbed to the tempta- 
tion common to nearly all students of the Negro to “settle” the prob- 
lem finally. It detracts not a little from our faith in the scientific ac- 
curacy of the writer to see an interesting social study of African cus- 
toms hurry into conclusions as to the present condition of the Negro 
which are in flat contradiction to the best available evidence; it is not 
true that the younger generation of Negroes is going to the devil, that 
family life among the Negroes is growing less chaste, and that crime 
is threatening wholesale race deterioration. That crime has increased 
among Negroes is true; but so has it increased among whites. On 
the other hand there is abundant evidence that the American Negro, 
despite an unusual handicap, is steadily progressing in wealth, knowl- 
edge, and morality. 

All this, however, is minor criticism; for the concluding part of the 
study is really foreign to the scheme of the book and is quite evidently 
an unfortunate attempt to reclothe an old and discredited thesis. 

The really valuable part of the book is the description of African 
customs and the comparison with American slavery. Here Mr. Til- 
linghast’s work is painstaking and interesting, but it is no unkindness 
to say that he has not had conspicuous success in working out the study. 
The correct study of savages and barbarous people to-day calls for 
such an unusual mental equipment that most men hesitate to attempt 
it. In the first place, the student must come to his work with a knowl- 
edge of race development and primitive social conditions the world 
over, for purposes of intelligent comparison; again, since most races 
have passed out of their social childhood, such a knowledge is difficult 
to gain and calls for broad historic study to aid in interpreting the 
reports from the past; and finally, the comparing reports of present 
and past conditions—for instance, those of a Tacitus and a Du Chaillu 
— calls for great judgment, keenness of insight and freedom from pre- 
conceptions. One is not then altogether unprepared to find in this first 
essay of a graduate student, an almost total lack of this necessary 
equipment. It strikes the reader from the first that Mr. Tillinghast 
has no broad knowledge of the phenomena of savage life, and his judg- 
ments of savage conditions in Africa have continually in mind a com- 
parison with the present situation of civilized nations rather than with 
the condition of other savages. Why else are we told that Africans 
are “controlled by present impulses” and make “no provision for the 
future”? Is this peculiar to African savages? Or again, he says: 
“Clearly the sexual purity among the Guinea natives does not rest 
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upon any regard of chastity as such, but merely upon property owner- 
ship” (of wives) — a thing perfectly obvious in any race of the same 
grade. And finally we are brought to this contrast: “Such was life 
along the Guinea coast when Shakespeare was producing his dramas.” 
Pray what was life in German forests when Cdipus Tyrannus was 
being written ? 

It would be quite admissible for a student to do a piece of research 
in some narrow sociological or historic line without the larger study 
and equipment referred to. But in such case he must particularly 
beware of coming to universal conclusions on so narrow a basis of 
induction. A failure in this respect brings merited criticism upon semi- 
nary methods of research work. This Mr. Tillinghast at times seems to 
recognize, and he warns his readers in some passages against the pit- 
falls of judging native customs in the light of modern ideas, and like 
mistakes. Despite this, however, he does not himself by any means 
escape, and the difficulty seems to lie in the fact that he has a thesis 
to prove, and that ever and again this thesis seems to him of more 
importance than his larger scientific aim, and tempts him beyond his 
legitimate limits. Consequently, in the second part of his work, we 
have an excellent picture of the better side of slavery — but it is far 
too excellent to be wholly true. 

The book, then, represents a modern view of the Negro and slavery 
as seen by the son of a slaveholder, and by one who, perhaps naturally, 
feels that there was much of good in slavery and much of bad in the 
Negro; — as such the work deserves reading. Its claims as a scien- 
tific study are less pressing, but nevertheless of some weight. 


W. E. BurcHarpt Dv Bots. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


Municipal Public Works, their Inception, Construction and Man- 
agement. By S. Wurnery, Civil Engineer. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1903. — xiv, 241 pp. 


Mr. Whinery very properly conceives of municipal public works as 
embracing not merely those undertakings which, like street improve- 
ments, must necessarily be under the direct management of the city 
government, but also those which, while capable of management by 
private corporations, have such a close connection with the city that 
for their management municipal action of some sort is necessary. He 
therefore includes among the subjects of which he treats, waterworks, 
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gas and electric lighting works and street franchises generally, even 
where these matters are under private management. 

In the portion of the book devoted to the first class of subjects Mr. 
Whinery calls attention to the significance of public works in their 
relation to municipal welfare and development, and to the consequent 
necessity of a proper organization of the public works department of 
cities and a careful preparation of the plans of all public undertakings. 
Most of the conclusions which he reaches are as self-evident as the 
injunctions of the ten commandments. The only excuse for their re- 
statement would seem to be the desire of the author to impress upon 
his readers, among whom he hopes to include most public-spirited 
citizens, “that it is both their duty and privilege to take an active in- 
terest in municipal government,” and to “arouse such an interest in 
those who have not previously given much attention to the subject.” 
The hortatory purpose of the author would seem to be fulfilled. For 
he is certainly successful in depicting an ideal state in which municipal 
public works receive the kind of attention and treatment through 
which alone this side of city government can be successful. So far 
as concerns the remedies for existing conditions, which, as Mr. Whinery 
is perfectly aware, fall far short of his ideal, it must be admitted his 
success is not so great. In fact, almost the only remedy he proposes 
for the evils which at the present time attend the management of muni- 
cipal public works, both those under public and those under private 
control, is publicity under a system of uniform accounting provided 
by state law. While this is the only remedy proposed, its importance 
can, however, hardly be overestimated. For only through its adoption 
can city government be made responsible. Mr. Whinery’s treatment 
of this subject cannot be too highly praised. 

In addition to his general reflections on the necessity of putting 
good men into the offices having to do with the public works of cities, 
Mr. Whinery discusses a number of important questions, of which 
direct versus contract work, municipal ownership, guarantees of pub- 
lic work by centractors, and the proper methods of distributing the 
cost of local improvements among those benefited thereby, deserve 
special attention. In his treatment of these questions his attitude is 
rather non-committal than otherwise. He usually contents himself 
with stating the arguments, together with the facts, if there are any, on 
both sides of the question, leaving his readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. While this attitude on his part probably renders his book 
somewhat less attractive than it otherwise would be, at the same time 
he should be commended rather than blamed for it. For, as he is 
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continually pointing out, we have not the facts before us necessary to 
the formation of a final judgment. For this reason alone Mr. Whin- 
ery’s book is an argument of great force for the reform which he per- 
sistently urges upon his readers: viz., publicity of municipal accounts 
framed upon a uniform plan. Only when such accounts are accessible 
can we solve, ¢.g., the vexed question of municipal ownership; only 
then can the citizens of a given city determine whether the government 
of their own city is being conducted wisely and economically; for 
only then can it be compared with that of other cities. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is to be hoped that Mr. Whinery’s book will reach a 
wide circle of readers. 


F. J. G. 


Jurisprudence, or the Theory of the Law. By Joun W. SAL- 
MOND, Professor of Law in the University of Adelaide. London, 
Stevens and Haynes, 1902. — xv, 673 pp. 


Professor Salmond may perhaps be classed as belonging to the 
natural-law school by sentiment and to the analytical by conviction. 
If, however, he be described as an analytical jurist, it must be added 
that he is an independent member of the school. Not only does he 
refuse to view law as made up entirely of commands, but he pronounces 
the analytical or “imperative” theory defective, “inasmuch as it dis- 
regards that ethical element which is an essential constituent of the 
complete conception.” ‘Law is not right alone, or might alone, but 
the perfect union of the two.” This, however, is merely the “idea” 
of law. “The established law may be far from corresponding ac- 
curately with the true rule of right, nor is its legal validity in any way 
affected by any such imperfection” (pp. 55-59). The author recog- 
nizes “natural rights” (pp. 221, 222), but he does not clearly indicate 
their nature. He does not answer the question which he puts on page 
2, whether “natural law, so-called,” is rightly entitled to the name of 
law, but he suggests an answer by the form of his question, and also 
by his remark that the books on natural law are “a sufficiently un- 
profitable form of literature.” Finally, since neither natural law nor 
ethics is included in his list of “legal” sources of the law (p. 103), he 
apparently relegates them to his alternative category of “historical ” 
sources. He affirms, however, that international law is really law, not 
merely as a body of rules enforced within each state by its courts of 
justice, but as a body of rules controlling the relations between states 
(p. 1). International law has behind it the sanction of physical force: 
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“War is the last and most formidable of the sanctions which in the 
society of nations maintain the law of nations” (p. 14). 

The author gives, however, no definition of law which will include 
all the rules of international law, or all the rules of constitutional 
law. The only definition which he gives of law is one of “civil law.” 
Here he breaks again with the analytical jurists by the importance 
which he assigns to judicial decisions: “Civil law,” or “law without 
any qualifying epithet,” “consists of the rules recognized and acted 
on in courts of justice” (pp. 3, 11). After classifying the sources of 
law as “formal” and “material,” and explaining that “a formal source 
is that from which a rule of law derives its force and validity,” and 
that “the material source supplies the substance of the rule to which 
the formal source gives the force and nature of law,” he declares that 
there is only one “formal” source of civil law, “namely, the will and 
the power of the state as manifested in courts of justice” (p. 99). 
Legislation is placed, alongside of custom, precedent, professional opin- 
ion and convention, among the “ material” sources of law and in the 
sub-class of “legal” sources (p. 103). This is to say that, when the 
legislature lays down a rule, the rule laid down has neither the nature 
nor the force of law until it is recognized and acted on by a court. 
This interesting theory, which seems to the reviewer a very defensible 
theory, at least as regards that part of the law which the courts ad- 
minister, is certainly not Austinian. On the other hand, the author 
finds that legislation is supplanting all the other “material” sources 
of law. In the past, the persistent trend of judicial decision furnished 
most of the law in the form of judicial custom. To-day, at least in 
English-speaking countries, single decisions furnish much law in the 
form of precedents. But “so great is the superiority of legislation 
over all other methods of legal evolution, that the tendency of advan- 
cing civilizationis to acknowledge its exclusive claim, and to discard 
the other instruments as relics of the infancy of law” (p. 119). Here 
the author has said more than he means; for, on pages 124 and 125, 
in insisting that “the whole tendency in modern times is towards . . . 
codification,” he admits that codes will never do away with case-law, 
but will merely reverse the existing relation between case-law and 
statute-law, making the latter the principal thing and the former the 
accessory. His suggestion, however, that this new case-law may ad- 
vantageously be codified from time to time is quite in line with Ben- 
tham’s ideals. 

Historical jurisprudence, which has inspired most of the reaction 
against the analytical school, has had little influence upon Professor 
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Salmond’s theories. From his recognition of the legal character of 
international law, based upon the fact that its rules are enforced, in 
the last instance, by war, it might be inferred that he would recognize 
early custom, enforced by self-help and feud, as law also. On the 
contrary, he defends the “imperative” theory against the historical 
attack: 


If there are any rules prior to and independent of the state, they may 
greatly resemble law ; they may be the primeval substitutes for law; 
they may be the historical source from which law is developed and 
proceeds; but they are not themselves law. There may have been a 
time, in the far past, when a man was not distinguishable from an 
anthropoid ape, but that is no reason for now defining a man in such 
wise as to include an ape [p. 54]. 


There are other evidences in the book that the author is not inter- 
ested in legal history. He misapprehends, for example, the character 
of the Roman juristic literature in placing it in the category of mere 
professional opinion (pp. 104, 105). He does not seem to be aware 
that this juristic literature was always predominantly a mass of case- 
law, or that in the second and third centuries it became substantially 
a judicial digest of the decisions of the supreme court of the empire. 
Again, in writing of English equity (pp. 46 ef seg.) he notes no histor- 
ical source for the extraordinary powers exercised by the chancellors, 
except Greek and Roman ideas of equity transmitted through medi- 
eval legal theory. He does not seem to be aware of the fact which 
Brunner has pointed out, that the right of deciding cases without re- 
gard to the rules of the common tribal law was an attribute of early 
Germanic kingship. 

The author is, however, familiar with the German systematic lit- 
erature of modern Roman law: he knows, for example, the Pandects 
of Windscheid and of Dernburg, and the writings of Jhering. His 
definition of a right is Jhering’s, and his discussion of many special 
topics has been advantageously influenced by a comparison of Ger- 
man with English theories. His chapter on possession is especially 
valuable because of the dearth of English literature on this topic. 

The book can be recommended to law students and to all persons 
interested in legal theory. If it has not thorough consistency, it has 
at least coherence. The writer has worked out for himself a body of 
fairly tenable theories, and he sets them forth clearly and forcibly. 
Those who agree with him will find themselves furnished with a con- 
venient set of pigeon-holes for their legal concepts, and those who do 
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not agree with him will be constrained by his positive and occasion- 
ally exaggerated statements to formulate their dissent. This latter 
service is one of the greatest which a theoretical work can render. 


MuNROE SMITH. 


Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution. By P. KropotKin. New 
York, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902. — 8vo, xix, 348 pp. 


The very title of the book shows that a problem of great scientific 
importance is approached. While the fundamental ideas of the work 
are perhaps not altogether new, nobody before Kropotkin has under- 
taken in this direct way to state the réle that mutual aid has played 
in evolution and its relation to the struggle for existence. Obviously 
the term “mutual aid” may convey many different meanings. It 
may be understood as the “sense of justice and equity,” it may apply 
to a community of interests, to a co-operative struggle for existence, 
to the belli auxilia in the Hobbesian sense. One soon discovers that 
Kropotkin uses the expression in the vaguest possible way. 

Kropotkin begins by citing cases of mutual support among animals, 
but in all the cases cited we fail to see anything but gregarious co- 
operation for a common purpose — an interesting subject of study, 
no doubt, but something quite different from mutual aid for its own 
sake. Kropotkin maintains that “mutual aid” is as much a law of 
animal life as mutual struggle, but that as a factor in evolution it 
most probably has a far greater importance, inasmuch as it favors 
the development of habits and characters which make for the survival 
of the species and the greatest welfare of the individual. This is doubt- 
less true, but Kropotkin fails to prove that mutual aid is the antithesis 
of mutual struggle. “Mutual aid in struggle” would have been per- 
haps a better name for these complex phenomena to which Kropot- 
kin devotes the first two chapters of his book. 

The following two chapters deal with mutual aid among savages 
and barbarians. To all who have read other works by the same author 
it is probably well known that state and authority are his b~/es noires. 
It is therefore natural that the social life of savages appears to him to 
represent the ideals of communistic anarchism. Not that he con- 
sciously selects the data to suit his theories, but the nature of all so- 
called original material relating to savage life is such that it may be 
used in support of almost any position. 

Kropotkin is, however, unquestionably right in asserting that mu- 
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tual aid in some form or other permeates the social relations of all 
savages and barbarians. A study of the evolution of mutual aid in 
human society from its beginnings in tribal organizations to the forms 
it takes in modern state and city would have been most fruitful. Such 
a study is, however, very far from the purpose of our author. What 
Kropotkin aims to give is a sociology from the point of view of com- 
munistic anarchism. He does not recognize the mutual aid that 
characterizes the functions of the modern state and city. Instead, he 
emphasizes the struggles of individuals and of states. 

In his excellent chapters on mutual aid in the medieval city, he 
naturally enough fails to see that the medieval city was a state, or the 
organ of a state; he regards it as a free federation of guilds. Nor is 
even the medieval state itself odious to him, since it appears to him to 
be an almost anarchistic society. It is the same old story of paradise 
lost, of the golden age, and the same old hope of the millennium. Ac- 
cording to Kropotkin it almost seems that all of our good qualities 
have been transmitted to us from the state of nature, before we fell 
from grace, before we developed political authority. 

In his chapter on mutual aid among ourselves, Kropotkin naturally 
finds that the state is the root of all evil. The thought that we have 
outgrown village conditions and that our mutual aid, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be adequately organized and specialized, does not even 
occur tohim. And it is almost painful to find that a man of his breadth 
of mind should sneer at us because we have antiseptic public hospi- 
tals with efficient physicians and nurses to take care of the sick instead 
of leaving that function to the fraternal good-will of the individual. 

Kropotkin’s statements in regard to the village community in Rus- 
sia are very inaccurate. ‘“ Nowhere,” he writes, “did the village com- 
munity disappear of its own accord; it took the ruling classes several 
centuries of persistent but not always successful efforts to abolish it 
....” (p. 230). “In short, to speak of the natural death of the vil- 
lage communities in virtue of economic laws is as grim a joke as to 
speak of the natural death of soldiers slaughtered on a battlefield” 
(p. 236). As a fact, however, the Russian village community is simply 
a product of the agrarian policy of the state. Before the abolition of 
serfdom, the Russian peasantry were either the property of the nobles 
— that is, private serfs —or of the state — crown-land peasants. 

Unlike the German noble, the Russian noble landlord took no in- 
terest in agricultural improvements; he did not undertake large-scale 
farming under his own direction. He usually left the farming entirely 
to his peasants, exacting from them in tribute as much as he possibly 
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could. This plan was so general that the serfs universally believed 
that while they themselves belonged to the nobleman, the land be- 
longed to them — a legal absurdity. It is evident that since the farm- 
ing was done by serf-families, it was necessary for the landlord to see 
to it that each peasant-family was provided with land. The land, 
however, was a fixed quantity, while the composition of each serf- 
family and the number of such families were constantly changing. 
Constant reallotments of the land were therefore necessary. And here 
you have the much-talked-of village community. 

The private serfs did not constitute the whole of the Russian peas- 
antry; there was a large class of peasants who lived on crown lands. 
There was further a considerable number of free farmers (odnod- 
vorcy, or single-farm-owners), descendants of petty officers who were 
employed in the early days by the Tzars of Moskow and received small 
land grants from them for their services. During the nineteenth century 
the village community was to a very large extent imposed upon by 
these two classes for fiscal reasons. The crown-land peasants have 
been since 1724 subject to a poll tax. The land was originally only 
nominally owned by the state; as a matter of fact, the peasants 
bought, sold, leased, rented, and willed their land at their pleasure. 
The result was of course that a differentiation of peasantry took place. 
Some became large landowners, others became extremely poor. The 
poll tax in the meantime was the same, and the poor were unable to 
pay it. Instead of adjusting the tax-rate to the changed conditions, 
the government decided to restore equality among the peasantry by 
the introduction of the village community system. Such was the law 
passed in 1770, the complete text of which may be found in the Com- 
plete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire under No. 13,590. This 
law, however, had only local effect. In northern Russia the peasantry 
were so individualistic that it took the government decades to intro- 
duce the village community. The ordinance of March 6, 1830, was 
of such a nature that it could not be disobeyed, and the blessings of 
the village community were in 1830-31 introduced there, though 
only after bloodshed. 

But Kropotkin does not object to state and law so long as they 
introduce the village community, and he does not even notice the atro- 
cities with which such measures are often accompanied. “The peas- 
ants,” he writes, 


were formerly individual owners of their plots and used to rent and sell 
their land at will. But in the fifties of the nineteenth century a move- 
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ment began among them in favor of communal possession, the chief 
argument being the growing number of pauper families [pp. 253, 254). 


As a matter of fact this movement began not among the peasants, 
but in administrative circles at St. Petersburg. The moving spirit 
was Count Kisseleff, a very remarkable statesman, who like the Rus- 
sian revolutionists believed in the village community, but for differ- 
ent reasons. He saw in the village community a conservative force 
that would preserve the Russian status quo. He thought that the 
village community would save Russia from a landless proletariat class 
and a labor movement, since it would prevent mobilization of property 
and provide equal allotments for each member of the community. 
Count Kisseleff, who in eleven years of his administration compelled 
533,201 peasants to adopt the village-community system, was not so 
blind as not to see its economic disadvantages, but he was willing to 
sacrifice economic considerations to the political purpose. 

But Kropotkin, as the reader will certainly observe, cites instances 
where the village community is compatible with agricultural improve- 
ments. The instances are correct, but they are exceptions and not 
the rule. Kropotkin takes all his data from V. Voroncoff’s book, 
which was a decade behind the times when it was published in 1892. 
The fact is that the village community is going to pieces with a mar- 
velous rapidity. It is a dead issue. It ruined the peasantry: it 
introduced equality among them, but it was the equality of destitu- 
tion; and the development of capitalism has entirely disintegrated the 
old institution. Those who desire to find proofs of these statements 
will find them in my article “Mir,” in Conrad’s Handworterbuch, 
second edition, and in my book Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland 
(Jena, 1898), especially in chapters 27, 36, 37, and 38. One has only 
to add that several months ago the government itself was obliged to 
abolish the several and joint liability which was a mainstay of the 
village community. 

To sum up: Kropotkin has failed in his attempt to give us a scien- 
tific work on mutual aid as a factor of evolution, but as he is the first 
to consider the problem, great credit is due to him. Because of his 
opposition to the state, he is forced to ignore compulsory mutual aid. 
But whatever the scientific failings of this work may be, it is certainly 
so important that its perusal is mandatory upon all who are interested 
in social science. 


ViaApmir G. SIMKHOVITCH. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Principles of Economics. By N. G. Pierson, translated from the 
Dutch by A. A. Worzet. Vol. I. London, Macmillan & Company; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — xxx, 604 pp. 


The translation of the first volume of the Principles of Economics 
by Dr. Pierson, the distinguished Prime Minister of Holland, makes 
available for English readers a work which already enjoys an inter- 
national reputation. Vol. II, of which the revised Dutch edition ap- 
peared only last year, is expected to follow in its English dress in due 
time. Until it, too, is available for review, any criticism of the work 
must be tentative and incomplete. 

The first point about the book to strike the American reader is the 
unusual arrangement of its material. Parts I and II, which consti- 
tute Volume I, treat not of Consumption and Production, but of Value 
in Exchange (including Distribution) and Money. This relegates to 
the second volume Part III on Production, and Part IV on The Rev- 
enue of the State. The author justifies this plan of treatment on the 
grounds that all of the intricate problems of economics result from 
the system of exchange and that, for this reason, the latter must be 
explained before other parts of the subject are considered. In the 
reviewer’s opinion this justification is insufficient. The truth is that 
all of the phenomena of economics are so closely related that a syste- 
matic writer on the subject is confronted by a task analogous to that 
of finding the beginning of a circle. At whatever point he breaks in, 
he is compelled to deal with questions that can be fully answered only 
after the whole field has been surveyed. The problem for the author 
of a complete treatise is, therefore, to take up first those relations 
which are at once most fundamental and most elementary, and to 
pass by easy stages to other relations which are either of greater 
complexity or are bound up with changing industrial institutions. 
We can only determine whether Dr. Pierson’s method satisfies these 
requirements after having reviewed the contents of the volume under 
consideration. 

In addition to the four parts spoken of there is a forty-page intro 
duction to the whole work which indicates very happily the author’s 
point of view and style of treatment. The discussion of the scope and 
method of economics, of its relation to other sciences and of the nature 
of economic laws is characterized by conservative and, on the whole, 
sound judgment. The author excludes consumption from economics 
on the common-sense ground that as a matter of fact treatises which 
include consumption find little or nothing to say under that head which 
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might not be more profitably said in some other connection. Although 
this contention as regards general treatises is perhaps justified, ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Professor Patten on the subject of 
consumption at least encourages the hope that there is enough in this 
field to justify its separate treatment. Certainly the general consen- 
sus of opinion among American economists is favorable to its inclu- 
sion as a distinct part of economics. The author’s unwillingness to 
accept the conventional distinction between economics as a science 
and economics as an art is based also upon a common-sense view of 
the matter. He points out that statements in the indicative mood of 
the line of conduct which is economically desirable (science) do not 
need to be translated into statements in the imperative (art) to con- 
vey their lesson. In his opinion there is, properly speaking, no art 
of economics, for the simple reason that material welfare is too narrow 
a criterion on which to base prescriptions as to social policy. The 
art that is needed is what Germans call Socialpolitik, which bases its 
prescriptions on the principles supplied, not by economics alone, but 
by all of the social sciences. It may be objected to Dr. Pierson’s 
contention that he fails here to recognize the distinction between eco- 
nomics as an abstract, deductive science and economics as a study of 
economic problems in the light of the conclusions of abstract science. 
Although the distinction between economics as science and economics 
as art may be valueless, a distinction between pure economics and 

practical economics would seem still to serve a useful purpose. But 

these criticisms refer to minor features of the Introduction. As 
| a whole it serves admirably to present the considerations which 

ought to be brought to the reader’s attention at this first stage of his 
study. 

Part I on Value in Exchange is divided into seven chapters, treating 
respectively of the Origin of Value in Exchange, the Rent of Land, 
the Rent of Houses, Interest on Capital, the Profits of Entrepreneurs, 
the Wages of Labour and Prices. In his treatment of value and dis- 
tribution, the author shows at every point the influence of the Aus- 
trian school. Menger’s Volkswirthschaftslehre he characterizes as 
“one of the best works on political economy which have appeared in 
the German language.” His references to von Bohm-Bawerk are 
equally laudatory, and in his treatment of interest he follows closely 
b the plan marked out by the latter author in his Positive Theory of 
Capital. Although so appreciative of the work done by the Austrian 

economists, Dr. Pierson is at the same time loyal to the English clas- 
sical writers. His references to Ricardo, especially, give evidence of 
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the high opinion which he entertains for that author. Thus there is 
presented in his work, as in Professor Marshall’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics, a reconciliation of the theories of the classical economists 
with the latest suggestions of the writers of the Austrian school. If 
the result is not always satisfactory in details, it at any rate gives to 
the treatment of each problem a breadth which is grateful after the 
hair-splitting and destructive criticism which has been so conspicuous 
a characteristic of the economic literature of the last generation. 

Quite as commendable as the author’s breadth is his simple and 
luminous style. As statesman and man of affairs, Dr. Pierson com- 
bines with his mastery of the subtleties of economics full knowledge 
of actual business and political conditions, and the result is a work 
which may be compared even with The Wealth of Nations. It has 
the same discursive quality which made Adam Smith’s book popular. 
Combined with this characteristic is the same happy gift of illustration 
which was possessed by the “father of political economy,” and the 
same power to lay bare the misconceptions of the average practical man. 
The close relation between the work and the questions which interest 
men of affairs is indicated by the space given to different topics. Thus, 
the question of the causes which determine the rent of houses, which 
is usually dismissed in a few sentences, or at most paragraphs, in 
treatises on economics, is accorded a special chapter of nearly fifty 
pages; while the subject of wages, which is so often treated in an ab- 
stract way, is discussed with special reference to the influence of strikes, 
labor unions, labor-saving machinery, efc., in a chapter of nearly one 
hundred pages. 

The author’s treatment of money compares favorably with any- 
thing to be found even in special treatises on this difficult topic. His 
acute criticism of the use of index numbers as a means of tracing price 
changes, which first appeared in the Economic Journal, is summar- 
ized as justification for the view that general price changes can be 
only roughly measured and that the principal service of price statis- 
tics is to throw light on the changes in the prices of particular com- 
modities. In his discussion of money he takes up the gauntlet thrown 
down by modern critics of Ricardo and reasserts the quantity theory 
(or, more properly, the demand-and-supply theory) as the only one 
which at once explains the phenomena of the market-place and sat- 
isfies the reason. His breadth of view is shown by his admission that 
could international bimetallism have been introduced in 1873, it would 
have served a valuable purpose, coupled with his earnest advocacy of 
gold monometallism as the policy now to be desired for all countries. 
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His treatment of foreign exchange is particularly full (fifty pages) and 
leaves little to be desired even by the specialist. 

Notwithstanding its conspicuous merits, Dr. Pierson’s volume fails 
to supply the reader with that clear view of the influences which 
determine values, prices, and the shares in distribution which is beyond 
question in the mind of its author. In the reviewer’s opinion this is 
because of the departure alréady noticed from the usual arrangement 
of the material. To the trained economist the statement that the 
amount of wealth to be divided between rent, interest, profits, and 
wages depends upon the amount of wealth that is produced is trite, 
but it is a truth that cannot be too strongly impressed upon the be- 
ginner. It is true, as Dr. Pierson insists, that modern production re- 
volves about the system of exchange, but the essential elements in that 
system may be described, in so far as such familiar facts require 
description, in an introductory survey of the field of economics. If 
this is not followed by a brief discussion of consumption, as the goal 
of economic activity, it ought, in any event, in the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, to be followed by an account of the influences, natural, legal 
and personal, which determine the volume of wealth that is produced, 
and whose division is the special problem of distribution. Only in 
this wise can the fundamental relation between production and distri- 
bution be placed in so clear a light as to defy misconception. 

The theory of distribution which Dr. Pierson presents is the so- 
called exchange theory, so ably defended as regards interest by von 
Bohm-Bawerk. Although logically unassailable so far as it goes, this 
theory, in the reviewer’s opinion, needs to be supplemented by the 
productivity theory to afford a complete explanation of the phenom- 
ena of distribution. This is a second reason why the postponement 
of the treatment of production to the second volume seems unfortu- 
nate. In consequence of it, Dr. Pierson has committed himself to 
statements, ¢. g., that “the lowering of wages, of itself, reduces the 
amount of capital required” (p. 224), which are more in harmony 
with the wages-fund theory which he himself repudiates, than with 
the clear understanding of the true relation between the product of 
labor and the wages of labor which he displays in other parts of the 
book. If, as Professor Clark maintains and as the reviewer believes, 
the normal laws of distribution in a freely competitive society give 
to rach factor a share of the product corresponding to what it has 
itself produced, no treatise which discusses distribution as the first, 
and production as the third, part into which the subject-matter of eco- 
nomics is divided, can hope to do full justice to the problems considered. 
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In spite of this serious defect, the volume under review compares 
favorably with similar treatises already available in English. As Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth said of the Dutch edition — and the statement ap- 
plies even more to American than to English readers — “there is a 
quality in the work which is probably demanded by our public more 
than much of the home-made article.” It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the task of translation has been so admirably performed 
that this quality has been fully preserved. Nor has the translator 
contented himself with a mere rendering of the original text. He has 
added the latest statistical information at every point, so that the book 
has many of the merits of a new edition. The appearance of the 


second volume is awaited with keen interest. 
Henry R. SEAGER. 


State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
PEMBER REEVES. 2 vols. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1903. 


— 391, 367 pp. 


To students of practical economics, Mr. Reeves’s work will prove 
one of the most instructive and suggestive that have appeared in the 
last decade. Every one is interested in Australia and New Zea- 
land — a part of the world where is found a purely English popu- 
lation, largely emancipated from the traditions that play so impor- 
tant a part in the economic policy of the mother country. We have 
long known that radical social experiments were being carried on 
there; visitors to the antipodes like Henry D. Lloyd and M. Métin 
have given us their impressions of the success of these innovations; 
newspaper correspondents have furnished accounts colored to suit the 
taste of readers. In the work under review we are given a full de- 
scription of the entire situation by a man who has played an important 
part in conducting the social experiments with which he deals. And 
the general tone of his discussion is so frank and dispassionate that 
even those who are hostile to the policies involved will be compelled 
to accept all statements of fact as valid. Nor does Mr. Reeves 
confine himself to a mere description of conditions in New Zealand 
and Australia; he constantly bears in mind the application of the re- 
sults achieved there to the conditions of older countries, with which he 
shows himself thoroughly familiar. If in so doing he has laid himself 
open to criticism which he would otherwise have avoided, he has 
greatly enhanced the value of his work for those whose chief interest 
lies in the reform of social conditions in the great industrial nations. 
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Volume I begins with a geographical essay which presents a very 
clear picture of the natural wealth with which the colonists are endowed. 
Mr. Reeves is very much of a traveler, and keenly enjoys the pictur- 
esque scenery, especially of New Zealand. Conscious that he is writ- 
ing an economic work, however, he makes a point of disparaging any- 
thing the utility of which is not apparent. Thus the coast of Western 
Australia is described as “a sandy strip . . . more remarkable for the 
unprofitable beauty of its wild-flowers than for usefulness” (I, p. 17). 
“The park-like woods are not dense enough to break the settler’s 
heart as he labours to clear them” (I, p. 19), illustrates the author’s 
thoroughly British point of view. 

The remaining five chapters of the volume deal with The Progres- 
sive Movement, Women’s Franchise, Federation, Preferential Voting, 
and the Land Question. The first of these chapters is essential to an 
understanding of the manner in which the Australian colonies have 
undertaken policies which generations of pessimists have prejudged 
a failure. The chapter on Women’s Franchise will be intensely inter- 
esting to advocates of woman suffrage in America. It appears that 
in Australasia, at any rate, women were not originally clamorous for 
the “natural right” of voting; that when they received the privilege, 
they were no more inclined to remain away from the polls than were 
the men; that they vote apparently with as much intelligence and as 
little passion as their brothers; that political life has undergone no 
surprising regeneration, nor have men possessing merely an attractive 
personality found it easier to attain political power. Nor are we to 
assume that they are a peculiar race of women; they were, says our 
author, 


reassuringly devoid of surprising characteristics. They were neither in- 
tellectual nor babyish, neither highly cultured nor illiterate, neither aris- 
tocratic nor distinctively plebeian, neither artistic nor vulgar, neither 
venturesome in thought nor narrowly conventional and superstitious 


[I, p. 146]. 


The chapters on Federation and on Preferential Voting are brief, 
and their interest is more exclusively local than that of any other part 
of the book. The chapter on the Land Question gives a brief history 
of the land policy of the Australasian colonies — a record of mistakes 
which compares very favorably in folly with our own. What has been 
done to remedy the mistakes is described at length; but the net result 
is small. Repurchase by the state — compulsory in New Zealand — 
and progressive taxation have done a little to mitigate the evils of 
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land monopoly. Along this line interesting developments remain for 
the future. 

The second volume is of greater importance to the economist. About 
half of it is devoted to The Labour Question. This chapter is intro- 
duced by a description of the conditions that led to the enactment of 
labor laws. All the evils of the factory system had already gained 
a foothold in Australia and New Zealand when the legislator took up 
the problem of the relations of labor and capital. As a result of a 
long series of experiments efficient factory acts were passed; and the 
principle of a minimum wage, fixed by official boards, was adopted 
in Victoria and South Australia, and the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration in New Zealand. Mr. Reeves’s account makes it clear that 
these radical measures were not enacted without due deliberation, and 
his discussion of the operation of the laws should banish the fear that 
the Australian colonies are being ruined by injudicious legislation. 
Capital is increasing, manufactures are thriving, and the antagonism 
between labor and capital is certainly no more bitter than elsewhere. 
To those who predict that a deadlock will follow when a determination 
is given which is intolerable to one of the parties in dispute, Mr. Reeves 
puts the pertinent question: “‘Why assume that the awards of a com- 
petent tribunal will be intolerable to one side or the other?”? Common 
sense would approve the assumption that the arbitration tribunal 
“would not be composed of arbitrary fools, but of experienced men 
anxious to find a reasonable modus vivendi”’ (II, p. 166). No better 
proof of the satisfactory character of the compulsory arbitration law 
could be given than the practical disappearance of opposition to it: 


When the Arbitration Bill was first printed in 1891, it was considered 
so strange and dangerous that the framer was not permitted to move 
the second reading for twelve months. In 1900 the measure as a whole 
found nobody to attack it — or, to speak by the card, one courageous 
gentleman did so, at the price of being mildly chaffed and likened to 
Rip Van Winkle [II, p. 123]. 


The minimum wage laws, as the author clearly shows, tend toward 
the same result as compulsory arbitration. Either policy tends to 
take the fixing of wages out of the hands of employers and employed, 
substituting official determination for private bargaining. That no 
serious injustice is done to either party in the Australian colonies is 
probably true. How such a plan would work in a great industrial 
country like the United States or Great Britain, is a problem of a more 
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serious nature. Mr. Reeves seems to think the principle capable of 
application even in such countries, and it is here that many economists 
will be likely to question the soundness of his views. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to Old Age Pensions, 
Liquor Laws, and The Exclusion of Aliens and Undesirables. Mr. 
Reeves is heartily in favor of old age pensions, and what he has to 
say of the plan convinces one that it is probably just and expedient 
—in Australia. The chapter on the Liquor Laws is devoid of strik- 
ing characteristics; it records, nevertheless, an encouraging progress in 
temperance. The final chapter describes the evolution of the policy 
by which the colonies effectually exclude the yellow, brown and 
black races which might otherwise swamp Australia and prevent her 
from making her promised contribution to the solution of the social 


and economic problems of western civilization. 
A. S. JoHNson. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Second Bank oj the United States. By Rapa C. H. Cat- 
TERALL. Vol. II, Second series of the Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. 

The student of the financial history of the United States has been 
placed under great and permanent obligations to Mr. Catterall by the 
appearance of this work. It is a well-digested mine of information 
which hereafter will prove indispensable to the study of the period 
1816-1836. Approximately the first third of the book (pp. 1-164) is 
devoted to the establishment and the early administration of the Bank; 
the Bank’s entrance into the political arena and the dramatic episodes 
of the struggle which resulted in the failure to renew the Bank’s charter 
occupy the heart of the volume (pp. 165-376); while certain important 
phases of the institution’s activity, such as the work of its branches, 
its issue of bank notes, its relation to the State banks, and to the Treas-| 
ury, are treated in monographic fashion in the last hundred pages| 
(pp- 376-477). 

This history derives peculiar interest and importance from the fact 
that the author has been permitted free access to the papers and let- 
ters of Nicholas Biddle, who during the most stirring period of the 
Bank’s history was its president. The light which these invaluable 
materials shed upon the sources hitherto accessible is very often of 
the utmost significance. The care with which all available material) 
bearing on the Bank’s history has been canvassed, collated, and weighed 
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is evidenced by a very brief examination of Mr. Catterall’s work. The 
frequent footnote puts a wealth of reference at the investigator’s aie! 
posal, and affords him opportunity to check the evidence upon which 
even the minor conclusions are based. The sources of the Bank’s 
history have been weighed with unflagging carefulness; the disclosure 
of fact is so frank and so full as to allow the cursory reader an oppor- | 
tunity to assess and sometimes even to disannul the conclusions pro- 
pounded; and there is maintained throughout an admirable balance 
of treatment, apportioning to each topic its rightful space. oe) 





the more interesting verdicts reached are the conclusions that it was 
Biddle himself and not Clay, as is generally supposed, who in 1832 
precipitated the political struggle over re-chartering the Bank; ont 
that in the matter of Jackson’s removal of the deposits, the action of 
the nation’s chief executive was strictly legal (p. 332). 

From the standpoint of colorless scientific research into the myriad , 
facts of this era in our financial history there is nothing but unstinted | 
praise to be accorded to Mr. Catterall. It is well to set this pronounce- | 
ment in the forefront, because it is the judgment which a careful perusal ! 
of the volume will almost certainly evoke. 

It does not qualify this verdict nor lighten our obligations to Mr. 
Catterall to add that sometimes when he essays the far more difficult 
task of generalizing upon the Bank’s poiitical influence and its com- 
parative usefulness as a governmental agency, he does not always 
win the reader’s assent. The struggle between Jackson and the Bank 
is one of those political issues upon which philosophic historians may 
differ to-day almost as warmly as did political partisans in the heyday 
of the actual conflict. In setting forth the facts of this battle royal 
there is no question of the author’s perfect fairness. He conceals 
nothing that ought to be known. In giving the evidence he is impar- 
tiality itsélf, but in pronouncing judgment he seems hardly to do jack | 
son and his followers even-handed justice. Thus we are told that 


From this point of view [the alleged progressive usefulness of the Bank], 
it becomes obvious that Jackson and his supporters committed an offense 
against the nation when they destroyed the bank. The magnitude and 
enormity of that offense can only be faintly realized, but one is certainly 
justified in saying that few greater enormities are chargeable to poli- 
ticians than the destruction of the Bank of the United States [p. 476]. 


The “abysmal ignorance” which Jackson and his followers display 
in matters economic is an unfailing rock of offense to the author. He 
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is given to making flings at the financial ignorance of “the masses” 
(p. 205), at “the people who do not need to understand” (p. 230), at 
“economic reasoning” [Jackson’s] “beneath contempt” (p. 239), and 
the “mental processes of average, honest, ignorant man” (p. 296). 
But he is never provoked to stinging satire by the blazing indiscretions 
of Biddle. Thus he hastens to give the Bank a technical acquittal of 
any alleged corrupt connection with politics. “It may be said at once,” 
he remarks (p. 243), “that there never lias been any evidence produced 
to show that the bank as a national bank ever spent a dollar corruptly.” 
But unless corruption be construed as a bald purchase of votes for 
cash, this sweeping acquittal must be very seriously modified. Thus 
it appears by his own showing that, “ Thenceforward the bank acted, 
not as a business corporation should act, but as a body possessing 
political functions and created for political purposes” (p. 243): that 
it “unquestionably . . . lobbied in its own interests in the legisla- 
tures of New York and Pennsylvania” (p. 251): that the Bank “was 
accustomed to give drafts for the salaries of congressmen, payable at 
points distant from Washington, without charging exchange” (p. 252), 
while private persons were required to pay exchange: that the Bank 
advanced to congressmen their salaries before the salaries became pay- 
able, by virtue of an appropriation act (p. 252-53): that this advance 
in one session amounted to $400,000, “ which was equivalent to a loan 
without interest” (p. 253). He remarks (p. 253), “That the officers 
of the Bank were willing to make loans on easy terms to congressmen 
is likely.” The evidence that follows proves not that it is /ikely but 
that it is certain. In 1832, for example, forty-four members of Con- 
gress were indebted to the Bank for $478,069. The year previous 
fifty-nine members of Congress had received loans from the Bank. 
George McDuffie, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
received accommodation in 1833 for the trifle of $100,000, “the agree- 
ment being to loan on mortgage and to renew the note indefinitely” 
(p. 254). Biddle, it appears, used the Bank’s funds to subsidize the 
press. On p. 263, “It does appear as if Biddle had become sadly in- 
volved with the Courier and Enquirer and could not extricate himself. 
The loans granted to the editors of this paper would assuredly not 
have been made to others unless similarly situated.” Biddle was al- 
lowed by the Bank directors a “secret service fund” for whose expendi- 
ture he returned no vouchers (p. 265). Biddle made loans and dis- 
counts on his own authority without consulting the exchange committee 
of the bank, and at times against the protest of the cashier (p. 278). 
Biddle refused to allow the directors of the Bank appointed by the 
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United States government to see the books of the bank, though their 
right was incontestable (p. 310). And finally it is averred that, 


The enormous reductions [in loans and discounts] made by the bank 
were certainly in excess of any possible danger, and were continued long 
after any such danger threatened. The president and company of the 
Bank of the United States were . . . not merely angry but vindictive, * 
and vindictive with calculation. They hoped to force a re-charter, or 
at least a restoration of the deposits, by exercising a monetary pressure 


upon the country [p. 329]. 


In the face of the above recital it is questionable whether every one 
will assent to the verdict given im re Andrew Jackson v. The Bank 
of the United States. It is greatly to the credit of the author’s candor, 
however, that he himself freely furnishes the materials out of which 
the reader may build up a judgment contravening the author’s con- 
clusions as to the irreparable loss suffered by Jackson’s destroying 
the Bank. 

There are two further generalizations of Mr. Catterall’s that are 
open to grave doubt. The first is his contention that the experience 
of European nations demonstrates the need, or at least the overwhelm- 
ing convenience, of our having in the United States a bank built on 
similar lines to the one whose history he has traced. The second is 
his concluding remark that “it will have to be acknowledged that the 
old bank, in its services to the government, was far superior to any 
other banking system known in this country.” 

There is one further regret which the study of this volume evokes, 
and that is that its author does not unite to his power of scientific his- 
torical inquiry the skill of a surpassing literary craftsman. It is not, 
of course, to his discredit that he does not possess the latter faculty, 
but his command over his material is so ample, and the whole situa- 
tion, financial and political, is so alluringly dramatic, that there was 
presented the opportunity of producing not only a history of perma- 
nent value, but a classic of permanent charm. It will be remembered 
what an undying picture Macaulay drew of the Bank of England with 
so unpromising a character as the nondescript William Paterson in 
the réle of founder, — whose early career in the tropics was so uncer- 
tain that one version made him a buccaneer and another a missionary. 
It will also be remembered how incisively Bagehot portrayed the latter 
administration of the Bank even with a total dearth of dramatis per- 
sone. How either author would have rubbed his hands at the chance 
afforded by pitting against each other such aggressive personalities as 
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Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle! But this, after all, is mere 
speculation, while it is our task to assess the actual, and our dominant 
impression after all is not one of regret, but of extensive obligation to 


Mr. Catterall. 
W. M. DANIELs. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


La Propriété Rurale en France. By FLour DE SAINT-GENIS. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — xviii, 445 pp. 


La Propriété Fonci®re en Belgique. By EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
Paris, Librairie C. Reinwald, 1900. — 327 pp. 


Revision des Socialismus. By Dr. ALrrEep Nossic. Berlin and 
Bern, Akademischer Verlag f“r sociale Wissenschaften, 1901 and 
1902. — Vol. I, xxxix, 277 pp.; Vol. II, vii, 587 pp. 


It would seem that more attention is being given to the study of 
agrarian questions in the United States to-day than ever before. The 
American student who turns his attention to the economic problems 
in agriculture is impressed with the fact, however, that this field has 
not as yet been exploited. It has not even been surveyed and mapped 
out. This is doubtless due to the fact that our agrarian problems are 
new. Land tenure, for example, has become a serious problem only 
recently; for until recently landownership on the part of farmers has 
been easily acquired. 

The paucity of our literature on the subject has led American stu- 
dents of agricultural economics to turn to Europe. In Europe the 
problems which are just beginning to perplex our minds had to be 
dealt with many years ago. The attempt to solve these, problems has 
resulted in the accumulation of a vast amount of literature, some of 
which will prove valuable to the American students. The problem 
of land tenure has been solved in Germany, for the present at least, 
by means of a most excellent credit system which enables most of the 
farmers to own the land which they cultivate. As a result, France 
no longer holds her traditional pre-eminence as the land of peasant 
proprietors, having had to yield the palm to Germany. England, the 
land of tenant farmers, seems to have solved her tenant problem, after 
more than a hundred years of experimentation, by developing a system 
of government regulation by means of which the relations between 
landlords and tenants are adjusted. 

It is true that American conditions are not European conditions, 
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and that the American economist who depends largely upon the Euro- 
pean literature and does not give the very greatest attention to condi- 
tions as they are and as they are tending to become in the United States, 
will do little that is worth while. Yet a careful examination of the 
foreign literature is of great assistance to one who has made himself 
thcroughly familiar with American conditions and who knows enough 
of European conditions from personal observation to be able to dis- 
criminate between that which may be of use here and that which has 
resulted from peculiar conditions abroad. 

The books which we have before us for consideration, are largely 
descriptive of agrarian conditions in three Eur pean countries. The 
work on Rural Property in France gives an account of the tenure and 
the size of farms in that country. Maps are given which show at a 
glance the districts in which large, medium, or small estates predomi- 
nate. Part I is devoted to this description of the actual objective con- 
ditions, to the attitude of mind of the rural population on the subject 
of the ownership of land, and to the economic and legal conditions 
which retard or enhance improvements in agriculture. Part II dis- 
cusses the future of landed property in France with special reference 
to needed reforms. The first part of this book will prove. attractive 
and valuable to anyone who is interested in knowing the history and 
the present status of land tenure in France. The second part is of 
much less value to the agrarian economist. 

The volume on Landed Property in Belgium is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the history of land tenure in that country, and to a minute 
description of present conditions in that regard. The first two hun- 
dred and sixty pages are devoted to discussions of the local conditions, 
past and present, in the various provinces of Belgium, one chapter 
being given to each province. The last forty pages contain a discus- 
sion of the country as a whole, statistical tables being given which 
indicate the past and the present conditions of landed property, with 
respect to ownership and occupancy. This piece of work has the ap- 
pearance of having been done with great care; and while the detailed 
descriptions are for small areas, it is doubtless true that more can be 
learned by the careful study of a work of this kind than by giving the 
same attention to vague generalizations regarding whole countries. 

The work by Nossig is of a somewhat different character. While 
it contains a very great quantity of historical and descriptive material, 
it is an attempt, as the title indicates, at a revision of socialism. It is 
pointed out that agricultural production is not tending to centralize. 
On the contrary, the tendency is rather to smaller farms, as the growth 
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of population makes more intensive culture necessary. Nossig believes 
that the operation of farms should be left to private initiative. The 
working up of the products, or the marketing of such products as 
are ready for consumption, may be carried on to better advantage, 
however, by society as a whole. The suggested reform in the agri- 
cultural industry is the collective ownership of land. While this 
work is written primarily as “a revision of socialism,” the student 
of agricultural economics will find in it much that is interest- 


ing and suggestive. 
H. C. Tayo 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Rural England. By H. Riper Haccarp. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. —2 vols., xix, 584 pp.; 576 pp. 


This work describes English agriculture at the mercy of unchecked 
competition. First, there is competition from abroad: 


Food can be produced more cheaply in foreign lands than in Great 
Britain, and, owing to the preferential rates granted by the railway com- 
panies to imported produce, often can be delivered in our markets at a 
lower cost of carriage than must be incurred to despatch it from one 
part of England to another. [Vol. II, p. 536.] 


Secondly, there is competition with urban industries that offer higher 
wages. Foreign competition lowers prices, and urban competition 
raises the cost of production. As a consequence, agricultural rents 
and profits have fallen, the cultivated area has greatly decreased, the 
loss of capital has been heavy, land sells at a fraction of its former 
value, and the banks are unwilling to advance money upon farm se- 
curity. In some counties 


the possession of land is becoming, or has already become, a luxury for 
rich men, to whom it is a costly toy, or a means of indulging a taste for 
sport. Than this no state of affairs can be more unwholesome or un- 
natural; the land should support men, not men the land. [Vol. II, p. 


543-] 


Of course farmers of exceptional enterprise and possessing ample 
capital succeed where others fail. Success is also possible where the 
land is unusually fertile and well located. And in England, as else- 
where, the small farmer with a genius for hard work combined with 
the strictest economy is able to win a living from the soil. Except in 
Jersey and Guernsey, however, instances of prosperity are rare. Of 
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the landlord, tenant, and laborer, the first has been hardest hit, the 
second is hardly holding his own, while the third has never been more 
discontented, although he is better off than ever before. 

Among the remedies proposed are the cheapening of land transfer, 
the promotion of small holdings and of co-operative enterprises by 
means of the public credit, and, chief of all, the establishment of an 
Agricultural Post. The last is relied upon as a corrective for prefer- 


ential rates on foreign produce: 


Without cheap transport, small-holders cannot flourish except under the 
most favorable conditions of soil and markets, and without small-holders, 
co-operation does not flourish —at any rate in England. [Vol. I, p. 


xviii.] 
Protection is not regarded as practicable: 


Our policy of Free Trade . . . has shot its fibres through every part 
and organ of the body corporate, till it is in truth no excrescence or ad- 
dition, but an integral part of our national life. ... Protection must 
mean dearer food ... and dearer food to the vast majority means 
less food and more work. To escape these things even law-abiding 
men might shed blood. ... As well might we turn to the illusions of 
a happy dream to cure some actual work-a-day loss or misery. [Vol. II, 


pp- 538, 539-] 


The method of treatment involves too much repetition. In addi- 
tion to the Channel Islands, twenty-seven counties are described, 
many of which are so much alike that the narrative becomes monoto- 
nous. There is also too much mere compilation of data for the con- 
clusions drawn. Condensation would have rendered unnecessary two 
such bulky volumes and increased the value of the work. 

The author assumes, without sufficient proof, that the desertion of 
the country and the growth of cities “can mean nothing less than the 
progressive deterioration of the race” (Vol. II, p. 541). Much of 
the poverty and wretchedness in cities exists among immigrants from 
the country or their offspring. Unwholesome social conditions are 
more concentrated in the city than in the country, and are there- 
fore more obvious. Moreover, the growth of population in the con- 
gested wards of London and New York is not keeping pace with that 
of the remaining wards. And while the death rate usually exceeds 
that of the country, this is by no means universally true; moreover, the 
death rate is falling more rapidly in the city than in the country. The 
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rapid and continued growth of cities is in itself evidence of their 
siperior social and economic opportunities. 

Yet the work is one of real value. Some day it may rank with 
that of Arthur Young. The historian will find in it much of solid 
worth. Seventy-five illustrations from photographs of cattle, typical 
houses, eéc., enhance its value. Among its best features are the twenty- 
three maps, showing the topography, weekly wages, yearly rainfall, 
total and cultivated area, size of farms, character of the soil, crops, 
livestock, etc. The author has a pleasing style and gives evidence of 
unflagging industry and perseverance in the prosecution of his work. 


C. F. Emerick. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


Proceedings of Higher Commercial Education Convention, held in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, February 4 to 7, 1903. Publications of the 
Michigan Political Science Association, Vol. V, No. 2, June, 1903. 


The Michigan Political Science Association is to be credited with 
the first attempt on any large scale to gather together university and 
business men for the discussion of problems that have arisen in con- 
nection with so-called ‘commercial education.” The academic side 
was well represented by delegates from nearly all the institutions in- 
terested in this work, and prominent business men contributed to the 
discussions. ‘That the three days’ sessions were almost entirely lack- 
ing in tangible results is not so surprising or disappointing as it is 
suggestive. In the first place, persistent convention-goers are ready 
to admit that a formal program provides a dignified raison d’eire 
for a gathering, but that the reai benefit is to be gained through in- 
formal conference outside convention halls. We may well believe 
that this convention was no exception to the rule and that the informal 
give-and-take of business men and educators has aroused great interest, 
established a sympathetic relationship between business and education 
that will strengthen as time goes on, and has given rise to many prac- 
tical working ideas. 

But the inconclusiveness of the discussions is further suggestive of 
the multitude of unsettled problems confronting administrators of this 
new task. Admitting the desirability of this form of education which 
obviously such a convention presupposes, the question then is, at 
what place in the college or university course shall it be introduced ? 
Shall it begin with a few subjects in the freshman year and continue 
in increasing amounts through the four years; shall it begin in the 
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junior year and be founded upon a two years’ general culture course; 
or shall it be graduate in character? To what extent shall it super- 
sede the so-called culture courses? Again, shall the commercial work 
be general in character, building a broad foundation upon which a 
man may in active life build his business experience, or shall it at- 
tempt a technical training for specific careers? To what extent shall 
the course confine itself to subjects purely commercial, that is, to the 
equipment of men for distributive industries, and to what extent shall 
it include training for manufacturing business? In other words, how 
much technical science and engineering shall be introduced? What 
methods shall be employed to impart instruction to students, and to 
what extent can the business community be relied upon to aid in this 
work? These in the main were the problems with which the con- 
vention had to deal, and it is no reflection upon the conferences to 
say that so far as the printed proceedings are an indication, the prob- 
lems still exist. 

It was evident that the business men present looked with concern 
upon any attempt to teach business details, urging rather a broad 
foundation in the social sciences, some even questioning the advisa- 
bility of any modification of the general college course. It was further 
evident that very little aid in the shaping of a curriculum was to be 
gained from the business man through direct suggestion. It will be 
the task of the school to gather and organize material from observa- 
tion of business life, aided by conferences with business men. The 
latter will judge of the value of the instruction from its product. 

So far as the views of the university representatives were concerned, 
they reflected naturally, though possibly unconsciously, their individual 
environments. Each speaker was an earnest advocate of the plan 
which he was engaged in working out. And after all, the ultimate 
solution of the whole matter will be found, not in the framing of a cut- 
and-dried program to which all schools will subscribe, but rather in 
fashioning the course both in subject matter and method to meet local 


needs. 
FRANK H. Drxon. 
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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


[From May 25 to November 20, 1903.] 


1. THE UNITED STATES. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. — The relations of the United States 
with foreign powers during the last six months have been generally 
most cordial. The Alaska Boundary Commission, created for the 
settlement of the dispute between the United States and Great Britain 
concerning the boundary of Alaska (last REcorD, p. 359), organized in 
London, September 3, Lord Chief Justice Alverstone being chosen chair- 
man. The vacancy in the commission caused by the death of Justice 
Armour in June was filled by the appointment of Mr. A: B. Aylesworth, 
a Toronto barrister. The commission was in session for the hearing 
of the oral arguments from September 15 to October 8, and on October 
18 the decision was announced. Substantially all the claims of the 
United States were allowed. Her title to White and Chilkoot passes 
was confirmed, while she was awarded the small islands of Sitklan and 
Kannaghunut at the mouth of Portland Channel, with the right to navi- 
gate the channel and control its western shore. Canada was awarded 
Pearse and Wales Islands at the mouth of the channel. The two 
Canadian commissioners declined to sign the award and asserted that the 
rights of Canada had been unjustly sacrificed. — On October 8 the long- 
expected commercial treaty between China and the United States was 
signed at Shanghai. The chief importance of the treaty consists in the 
recognition which is given to the principle of the “open door,” for which 
the government of the United States has steadily contended since the events 
of t900. This is secured by a provision which throws open to inter- 
national trade the two Manchurian ports of Mukden and Ta Tung 
Kao. The treaty provides also for the abolition, at an early date to be 
mutually agreed upon, of the vexatious /ikin and other internal transit 
dues. In consideration of this immunity from internal taxation, the United 
States agrees, if other powers do likewise, to pay at the port of entry on 
all its imports into China a surtax of one and one-half times the import 
duty. Other provisions of the treaty secure to American missionaries 
the right of residence throughout the empire, including the right to 
lease real estate in perpetuity; provide for the protection of patents, 
copyrights and trade-marks; and permit citizens of the United States to 
engage in the mining industries of China and to carry on trade and va- 
rious industries in all open ports. As early as July last the government 
of Russia, the real sovereign in Manchuria, conveyed to the United 
States formal assurances that it would not in any way oppose the open- 
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ing of the ports to foreign trade (see also THe Orient). — Another 
incident in the relations of the United States and Russia was not 
marked by the same cordiality. This grew out of the attempt of the 
President, during the excitement following the Kishineff massacre (last 
RECORD, p. 378), to lay before the Czar a petition, signed by a large 
number of American citizens, and relating to the condition of the Jews in 
Russia. The chargé of the United States at St. Petersburg, who was 
intrusted with the execution of this mission, was promptly informed by 
the Russian Foreign Office that the proposed petition would not be 
received under any circumstances.—In the relations of the United 
States with Turkey, the chief incident was in connection with the re- 
port that the American vice-consul at Beirut had been assassinated 
August 23. It was soon learned that he was unhurt, though an attempt 
upon his life had been made. In the meantime President Roose- 
velt had ordered the European squadron under Admiral Cotton 
to proceed to Beirut. Reparation having been duly made by Turkey, 
the squadron was withdrawn. —In September a protest was received 
from Great Britain against the seizure by an American warship of sev- 
eral islands off the northeast coast of Borneo: the British govern- 
ment claiming that they lay within the jurisdiction of the North Borneo 
Company. The claim of the United States was based on a treaty made 
with the Sultan of Jolo. Negotiations for the settlement of the dispute 
by arbitration are now in progress. — An incident in the relations of the 
United States with Cuba was the ratification by the Cuban Senate, July 
16, of treaties relating to the Isle of Pines and to the grant of naval and 
coaling stations to the United States. By the former treaty the Isle of 
Pines was transferred in full sovereignty to Cuba, with a reservation of 
special privileges to American citizens in the island. By the latter, naval 
and coaling stations were secured at Guantanamo and Bahia Hondo 
upon payment of a small annual rental. A treaty embodying the pro- 
visions of the Platt Amendment (see Recorp for June, 1go1, p. 373) 
was signed in May, but the Cuban Senate adjourned in July without 
ratifying it. Just prior to its adjournment the Cuban Senate approved 
a postal convention with the United States and an agreement for 
Cuban admission to the Postal Union. — So far as relations with Latin 
America are concerned, the chief event was the practical rejection by 
the Colombian Senate of the treaty for the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal (see last RecorD, p. 365). The Colombian Congress assembled 
in extraordinary session June 20 for the purpose of considering the treaty, 
but from the first the opposition was so strong that the friends of the treaty 
were unable to get a direct vote on it. The chief grounds of opposi- 
tion were (1) that the proposed concession with regard to jurisdiction 
over the canal zone was an impairment of Colombian sovereignty, and 
was therefore prohibited by the constitution; (2) that the proposed com- 
pensation for the privileges specified was insufficient; and (3) that the 
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Panama Company was without legal capacity to transfer its rights to 
a foreign power without the consent of the Colombian government, 
which had not been given. On October 20 the Colombian Secretary of 
State arrived at Washington with proposals for further negotiations on 
the basis of a larger compensation and the recognition of Colombian 
sovereignty over the proposed canal zone, but his proposals were re- 
jected. Early in November the canal situation was transformed as a 
result of the secession of Panama from Colombia (see below LATIN 
AMERICA). Having recognized without any delay the independence of 
Panama, President Roosevelt entered upon negotations with the new 
State for a canal treaty, which was concluded November 20. It fol- 
lowed the general lines of the Hay-Herran treaty, but enlarged some- 
what the jurisdiction ceded to the United States. 

CUBA AND THE DEPENDENCIES. — The first year of the in- 
dependence of Cuba closed in May with the general outlook most favor- 
able. The sanitary condition of the island has been greatly improved, 
trade has increased, the legislation of the Congress has been marked by 
wisdom and conservatism, public improvements have been undertaken, 
and a substantial surplus remains in the treasury. The budgetary state- 
ment for the fiscal year 1904 estimates the receipts at $18,899,600, and 
the expenditures at $17,924,000. The Congress adjourned July 18, 
after a session of more than one year. Its most important acts were the 
ratification of several treaties with the United States (see FoREIGN RELA- 
TIONS) and the voting of a loan of $35,000,000 with which to pay the 
soldiers who served in the war of independence. — In Hawaii a signifi- 
cant manifestation of anti-Americanism was a resolution of the House 
of Representatives, passed by a vote of 17 to 9, declaring against the 
further admission of Americans to the islands. A $2,500,000 loan has - 
been authorized, and the Hawaiian delegate in Congress has been re- 
quested to urge the improvement of the harbor and the erection of public 
buildings, and to ask for permission to retain the customs revenues in the 
islands. On October 31, Governor Dole resigned to become United 
States District Judge for Hawaii, and was succeeded by Geo. R. Carter, 
Secretary of the Territory. — In the affairs of the Philippines the most 
noteworthy incident was the announcement in August of the intention of 
Governor-General Taft to resign at an early date to become Secretary of 
War of the United States. At the same time it was announced that 
Luke E. Wright, the present vice-governor, would be appointed to suc- 
ceed Governor Taft, and that Henry C. Ide, one of the present commis- 
sioners, would be appointed vice-governor. On July 19 General Wood, 
recently appointed commander of the Province of Mindanao, arrived in 
the islands, and at once entered upon the task of organizing a government 
for the Moro district, where a condition of pacification is now reported to 
exist. On July 28 the command of the department of the Philippines was 
transferred by Major-General George W. Davis, retired, to Major-General 
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James F. Wade. The Philippine census, provided for by the act of 
June, 1902 (RECORD, p. 722), has been practically completed, and it is 
announced that the population of the islands is 6,976,574. In July the 
new monetary system created by the last Congress (see last RECORD, p. 
362) went into operation, and large shipments of coin from the United 
States were made. Some difficulty was experienced in adjusting the 
new system to the conditions prevailing in the islands. Industrial and 
business conditions have been favorable. The exports from the islands 
have increased 20 per cent during the last year. The measures of the 
government to restock the plantations with carabaos (last RECORD, p. 
358) have been only partially successful, owing to an epidemic of disease 
among the animals. By a ruling of the collector of customs at Manila 
in August, it was held that no foreigner under contract of employment 
could be admitted to the Philippine Islands. A noteworthy feature of 
the new Education Act is a provision for sending one hundred Filipino 
students at government expense to the United States for training for the 
civil service. The appointments are to be made on the basis of competi- 
tive examination and from pupils of the public schools. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia decided, October 13, that native Filipinos are qualified, so far 
as citizenship is concerned, to practice law before the bar of the District. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — Under this head should be 
noted the inauguration of the new Department of Labor and Com- 
merce on July 1. — An extensive series of scandals and frauds in the 
Post Office Department has been unearthed in the period under re- 
view, mainly in connection with the contracts for supplies. Some thirty 
persons have been indicted, several high officials in the department 
have been dismissed, including the superintendent of free delivery, the 
chief of the division of salaries and allowances, the superintendent of 
the money-order bureau, and the auditor for the department, while sev- 
eral others have been compelled to resign. Some of the offenders are 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the government on supply contracts; 
others are accused of using their official positions improperly to secure 
contracts for firms with which they are connected; while still others are 
charged with falsifying their pay accounts. A former member of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn was indicted for accepting money for aiding a 
firm to secure a contract, while several persons connected with manu- 
facturing concerns have been indicted for offering bribes. The Presi- 
dent ordered a thorough investigation of the scandals, and appointed 
Charles J. Bonaparte and Holmes Conrad special counsel to aid the 
law officers of the government in prosecuting the accused parties. Other 
incidents of note in the postal administration include an important ex- 
tension of the rural free delivery service, and a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, excluding from the cate- 
gory of second-class matter certain kinds of periodicals which have here- 
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tofore been so classified. — In August scandalous practices in the 
administration of Indian Affairs were brought to light. A number 
of officials_in the Indian service, including the Dawes Commission, along 
with certain trust companies, were charged with cheating the Indians 
out of the real value of their allotments of land by means of fraudulent 
leases. Mr. C. J. Bonaparte was appointed to undertake a special in- 
vestigation of the charges, while the Department of Justice has under- 
taken an investigation of its own. — Irregularities in the immigrant 
service at New York have also been discovered, and a special commis- 
sion of investigation has been appointed by President Roosevelt. — Two 
changes in the personnel of the Civil Service Commission were caused 
by the resignations of Mr. Foulke and Mr. Garfield, the vacancies being 
filled by the appointment of A. W. Cooley of New York and A. H. Green 
of Ohio. The President in July issued an order declaring that positions 
in the Federal service were incompatible with membership in municipal 
councils. — On October 25 was made public the report of the Com- 
mission on International Exchange consisting of H. H. Hanna, C. A. 
Conant and J. W. Jenks, appointed by the President at the request of 
the governments of Mexico and China, to secure the co-operation of 
European governments in providing measures for restoring and main- 
taining a fixed relationship between the moneys of gold standard coun- 
tries and those of countries having the silver standard. Accompanied 
by the Mexican Commission they visited the various European capitals 
and conferred with commissions appointed by the governments of the 
countries visited. The report recommended the adoption of a gold 
exchange standard in the silver-using countries and the introduction of 
a uniform gold standard system in China. The Treasury statement 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, showed that the amount of avail- 
able cash on hand was the largest ever known, being more than twenty- 
five million dollars above that of one year ago; that the excess of receipts 
over expenditures for the year was nearly fifty-three million dollars; and 
that the value of exports exceeded that of imports by more than three 
hundred and eighty million dollars, representing the largest foreign com- 
merce in the history of the country. On September 14 the Secretary 
of the Treasury announced his intention to distribute $4,000,000 more of 
government funds as deposits in national banks. A large proportion of 
this was deposited in the banks of St. Louis, to relieve the strain caused 
by the Exposition. — By a ruling of the Treasury Department in June, 
German “Cartel” sugar was held to belong to the class of bounty-fed 
sugar, and was made subject to a countervailing duty under the Dingley 
Act. By an important decision of the Board of General Appraises made 
in October, it was held that commissions charged for the purchase of 
goods in Europe by agents and brokers should not be included in the 
dutiable value of importations.— On July first the new food law, 
which forbids the admission of adulterated foreign products into the 
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United States, went into effect, and several cargoes of French wines 
and German pork products were returned as having been imported in 
violation of the law. — A number of important changes in the army 
occurred during the summer. On August 8 Lieutenant-General Nelson 
A. Miles, commander of the United States Army, retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by Major-General S. M. B. Young, who was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. General Young remained in command until 
August 15, when the general-staff law went into effect. He then became 
chief of the general staff, and the rank of Commander of the Army became 
extinct. At the same time Major-General Henry C. Corbin and Briga- 
dier-General William H. Carter were selected as members of the gen- 
eral staff. In October General Corbin was transferred to the command 
of the Department of the East, and Major-General Adna R. Chaffee 
succeeded to his position on the general staff. A change in the admin- 
istration of the War Department was caused by the resignation of Assist- 
ant Secretary William Carey Sanger, and the appointment of Robert 
Shaw Oliver of New York as his successor. 

CONGRESS. — By a proclamation of the President, issued October 
20, the Fifty-Eighth Congress was summoned to meet in extraordinary 
session at Washington, November 9g, for the purpose of approving and 
putting in operation the reciprocity convention concluded with Cuba in 
December, 1902, and ratified conditionally at the last session of Con- 
gress (see last RECORD, p. 357). The House of Representatives was 
organized by the election of Joseph Cannon (Republican), of Illinois, to 
be Speaker, by a vote of 198 to 166 over John Sharpe Williams (Demo- 
crat), of Mississippi, who supersedes Mr. Richardson of Tennessee as 
minority leader in the House. Aside from the Speaker, the old officer- 
of the House were re-elected. On November 13 a reciprocity bill was 
favorably reported from the committee on ways and means. The Demo- 
crats in Congress decided to support the measure as a step in the direc- 
tion of tariff reform, but urged several amendments, notably the aboli- 
tion of the differential on refined sugar. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — By a vote of 5 to 4, the Supreme 
Court on June 1 reaffirmed, in the case of Osaki Mankichi, the doc- 
trine of the Insular cases (REcorRD for December, 1901, p. 743) that the 
Constitution does not ex proprio vigore follow the flag. The question 
involved was the legality of the conviction in Hawaii of a Japanese 
charged with murder, who had not been indicted by a grand jury, and 
had been adjudged guilty by less than a unanimous verdict of the trial 
jury, the offense having been committed betweer* the date of the annex- 
ation of Hawaii to the United States and that of the passage of the act 
of Congress creating a territorial government for the island. The de- 
fendant claimed the protection of the Constitution of the United States, 
which insures to an accused person indictment by grand jury. The 
majority of the court held that the provisions of the Constitution with 
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regard to due process of law could have no application in Hawaii until 
extended there by act of Congress, and that indictment by grand jury 
was not necessary to a legal conviction at the time. A vigorous dissent- 
ing opinion was presented by Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Harlan, 
Brewer, and Peckham. On October 26 the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Perry v. Haines, decided, again, by 5 to 4, that the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the United States extends to canals giving connection with tide 
water, even though they lie wholly within a single State. [See also 
ANTI-TRUST QUESTION. ] 

STATE LEGISLATION. — Under this head the Pennsylvania 
libel law occupies a leading place. It requires each newspaper to pub- 
lish the name of its owner or editor; allows an action for damages result- 
ing from negligence in the ascertainment of facts and in making pub- 
lications affecting the character, reputation, or business of citizens; and 
allows compensatory damages for injury to business and reputation or 
for physical and mental suffering caused by pictures, cartoons, or other 
matter. —In Georgia a stringent vagrant law, and also a law for the 
protection of song birds, were passed. The latter makes it unlawful 
to kill or have in one’s possession any bird not classified as “game,” 
or offer for sale any such bird, or its plumage. In Louisiana a pri- 
mary election law, which makes the primaries practically the final elec- 
tions, was enacted. An act of the legislature of Vermont, exempting 
civil-war veterans from the payment of license taxes, was held by the 
Supreme Court of the State (State v. Shedray, 54 Atl. 1080) to be un- 
constitutional, as a discrimination in favor of a particular class and a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. An act of Minnesota requiring 
plumbers to take out licenses was held by the Supreme Court to be 
unconstitutional. — A decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
(People v. Pierson), rendered on October 13, declared dependence upon 
faith-healing in case of sickness to be criminal negligence, and upheld 
the conviction of the defendant for failure to give his child medical 
aid. An act of the legislature of New Jersey exempting firemen and 
members of the national guard from taxation was held by the State Su- 
preme Court to be unconstitutional. — [See also LABoR AND CApPITAL.]} 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Under this head may be noted an act 
authorizing municipal ownership of street railways in Dlinois. The act 
empowers every city to own the street railways within its corporate limits, 
and, with the approval of three-fifths of the electorate, to operate them. 
The roads may not be leased under any circumstances for a longer term 
than twenty years, and not for longer than five years without a referendum, 
if ten per cent of the voters so demand. For the purpose of acquiring 
the railways, municipalities are empowered to issue railway certificates 
payable out of the revenues of the system; and every city owning or 
operating its street railways shall publish the accounts thereof showing 
the income and expenses. The act goes into effect in any city only upon 
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the approval of a majority of the voters. — The new charter framed 
for the city of Denver, by which extraordinary powers of home rule, popu- 
lar control of franchises, direct legislation and civil service reform, were 
provided for, was rejected by the voters on September 22 by a majority 
of about seven thousand. Besides the opposition of special interests, 
there was general opposition to the proposed concentration of large 
powers in the hands of the mayor. —In Chicago the judiciary elec- 
tions resulted in the choice of fourteen Democratic judges and four Re- 
publicans, the election exhibiting a remarkable disregard of party lines 
on the part of the voters. During the summer the city was in the midst 
of a heated agitation over the question of franchise renewals. The city 
claims that the street railway franchises expired on July 30, but some 
of the companies insist that under the so-called ninety-nine-year act of 
1865 their franchises have a half-century yet to run. The city refuses 
to recognize this act as binding, and negotiations between the city and 
these companies for renewal have resulted only in partial success. One 
of the companies secured an injunction from the United States District 
Court restraining the city from interfering with its lines after July 30, 
and the question of making the injunction permanent will be heard 
November 30. In the meantime, negotiations between the city and the 
company are in progress. — The city of New York during the last 
week of June celebrated by an imposing civic display the 2s5oth anni- 
versary of its foundation. Of the 175 acts passed by the legislature 
at its last session affecting the city, the mayor accepted 85, rejected 8o, 
and returned the others as not requiring his sanction. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — During the last six months more large 
strikes have occurred than in any previous period of equal length in the 
history of the country. The most important of these in point of num- 
bers and interests involved were the strike of street-railway employees in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, lasting seven months; the building-trades strike 
in New York City, lasting three months; the strike of textile operatives in 
Philadelphia, involving 125,000 men; the bricklayers strike in Omaha, the 
strike of cotton-mill operatives in Lowell, the strike of hotel and restau- 
rant waiters and street railway employees in Chicago, and the strike of 
street-railway employees in Richmond, Virginia. The Waterbury strike 
was accompanied by riots and a sympathetic boycott of the trolley company 
by the labor unions. The railway union demanded the reinstatement 
of several discharged union leaders and the arbitration of all questions 
in dispute. The company refused the demands, filled the strikers’ places, 
and eventually won a victory. The dispute was settled in the beginning 
of October, but none of the important demands of the strikers were 
granted. The strike of the employees in the building trades of New 
York is estimated to have cost in loss of wages and profits $65,000,000. 
The strikers refused to accept the plan of arbitration offered by the em- 
ployers, or to dispense with the walking delegates, and the employers 
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held out, winning in the end a substantial victory. Likewise the Phila- 
delphia textile strike ended in a failure, although a few of the mills granted 
certain demands of the strikers. In Richmond the street-railway com- 
panies refused the demands of their employees; the latter struck, and, 
aided by a mob of sympathizers, undertook to prevent by force the run- 
ning of the cars. Several conflicts between the strikers and the guards 
employed by the company occurred, eventually troops were called out 
to maintain the peace, and for a time the city was virtually under mar- 
tial law. In Chicago the waiters’ union, under the pressure of public 
opinion, abandoned its attitude and accepted the plan of arbitration 
proposed by the employers. The strike of street-railway employees in 
November was caused by the refusal of the Company to increase wages, 
to promise to employ only union men, to bear the expense of medical 
attendance, and to make good all time lost in case of injury. The 
strike began November 1o, and was still in progress at the close of the 
period under review. In Omaha, after a strike lasting three months, 
the bricklayers accepted a compromise by which they were to receive 
union wages and work with non-union men. The Lowell strikers 
returned to work, acknowledging defeat. In connection with the build- 
ing-trades strike in New York an incident of popular interest was 
the conviction of Samuel J. Parks, a walking delegate, of the crime of 
extortion, it being proved that he had demanded large sums from em- 
ployers as a condition of exemption from strikes. — An incident in the 
labor situation at Washington was the expulsion from the labor union of 
the assistant foreman of the government printing office, and his sub- 
sequent dismissal from the government service by the public printer 
upon the demand of the union. His complaint of removal without proper 
cause was sustained by the Civil Service Commission; and his reinstate- 
ment was ordered by the President, who announced that there was no 
objection to the employees of the government printing office belonging to 
a labor union if they wished, but that the rules of such an organization 
could not be permitted to override the laws of the United States. The 
bookbinders threatened to strike, but did not carry the threat into execu- 
tion.— In several States notable progress has been made in the direction 
of securing favorable legislation for the restriction of child labor. In 
New York particularly three such laws went into effect on October first. 
They require real evidence in proof of the attainment of the fourteenth 
year, the age at which children are allowed to become employees; extend 
the restriction to cover children engaged in the telegraph, messenger, and 
delivery service, as well as those employed in business offices, restau- 
rants, hotels, and apartment-houses; and provide for regular inspection 
of establishments where children are employed. In Georgia a bill for 
the restriction of child labor was defeated, chiefly on factional or po- 
litical grounds. — An act to prevent labor organizations from interfering 
with the employment of members of the National Guard was passed in 
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New York. The law makes it a misdemeanor to dissuade a man from 
enlisting in the National Guard, or to deprive him of his employment 
because of membership in the Guard. It is also made a misdemeanor 
for any member of an association or organization to discriminate against 
a member of the National Guard because of such membership. — An 
act passed by the legislature of Alabama makes unlawful various pro- 
ceedings employed in the enforcement of a boycott, and in other re- 
spects renders the working of a boycott difficult. — A judicial decision 
having an important bearing upon the labor question was rendered 
by the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis in August. The court 
held that a private corporation may discharge employees because of 
membership in a labor union, and also black-list such men. — A note- 
worthy state case was that of Holtshauser v. Denver Gas and Electric 
Light Company, in which it was held that the failure of an employer to 
explain to new employees the fact that they were taking the places of 
strikers was a cause of action for damages when an employee ignorant 
of the danger had been assaulted and injured by strikers. (See also 
STATE LEGISLATION.) 

ELECTIONS.— On November 3 elections for governor and other 
state officers were held in Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Ohio and Rhode Island; and for minor state or local offi- 
cers in California, Colorado, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah and Hawaii. At the same time members of the legis- 
lature were chosen in Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Rhode Island. In Iowa, Massachusetts and Ohio the 
Republicans elected the entire state tickets by large majorities. In 
Kentucky, Maryland and Mississippi the Democrats were equally suc- 
cessful. In Rhode Island the Democrats elected the governor, while 
the remaining offices went to the Republicans. In Colorado, Nebraska 
and Pennsylvania, where minor state officers were elected, the Repub- 
licans were victorious by substantial majorities. Republican legislatures 
were chosen in Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
Rhode Island, while in Kentucky the Democrats elected a large ma- 
jority of the legislators. In New York the chief interest centered about 
the municipal election in the city of New York, the paramount issue 
being the Fusion administration of Mayor Low, who was renominated. 
The election resulted in the defeat of the Fusionists and the triumph of 
the Democratic (Tammany) ticket by a majority of 63,000 votes, G. B. 
McClellan being chosen mayor. In San Francisco a Labor candidate 
was elected mayor, while in Salt Lake City the Democratic candidate 
was successful. — In New York a proposed constitutional amendment, 
empowering the State to undertake a large system of canal improvement, 
was carried by a large majority. 

THE ANTI-TRUST QUESTION. — Under this head may be men- 
tioned the decision of Judge Lochren of the United States Circuit Court 
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sitting at St. Paul, on August 1, in the case of the State of Minnesota 
against the Northern Securities Company. In this case Judge Lochren 
refused to follow the opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the ac- 
tion brought by the United States, decided April 9 (last RECORD, p. 367), 
and held that the company had not violated the State law forbidding 
the consolidation of parallel and competing lines of railway through its 
ownership of the stock of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railways. The injunction asked for by the State of Minnesota to re- 
strain the Securities Company from voting the stock of the two railroad 
companies, or either of them, was refused. As the suit was not brought 
by the United States under a federal statute, the decision does not affect 
the judgment of the Circuit Court in the former case. — An important 
action under State law occurred in Missouri, where a proceeding of quo 
warranto was instituted by the Attorney-General to oust the great meat- 
packing companies from doing business in the State because of alleged 
violation of the Anti-trust act of 1899. The defendants were each 
fined $5,000 and costs, with orders to pay the amount within thirty days 
or be ousted of all rights, privileges, and franchises, and be forever pro- 
hibited from doing business in the State. 

LYNCH LAW. — During the last six months the mob spirit has 
been active and widespread. Since May 20 more than fifty cases of 
lynching have been reported, almost as many cases of attempted lynch- 
ing, and several race riots. In every case but eight the victims were colored, 
and all were males except one, which was a case occurring in Louisiana 
where a neegro woman was lynched for poisoning her mistress. The 
mobs were composed of white men in every case except one, occurring 
in Florida, where a negro mob lynched another negro for assault on a 
black woman. So far as geographical distribution is concerned, Georgia 
headed the list with nine cases, Mississippi followed with six, and Florida 
with five. As evidence of the apparent increase of race antipathy, it is 
worthy of note that the Northern States have been scarcely behind those 
of the South, eight cases of lynching having occurred north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, as many cases of attempted lynching and several race 
riots. Of the offenses charged, about a dozen were rape or attempted 
rape, one was refusal to disclose the whereabouts of a criminal, another 
was offering insult to white women, and another was “maintaining 
criminal relations with a white woman.” The remaining offenses were 
murder or attempted murder. In several cases confessions were made 
by the accused, in several the dilatory action of the courts was assigned 
as the reason for the application of lynch law, and in one case it was 
discovered that an innocent negro had been lynched. In July Evans- 
ville, Indiana, was the scene of one of the worst outbreaks of mob vio- 
lence within recent years. A negro shot a policeman who was attempt- 
ing to arrest him; a mob started in search of the criminal and for two 
or three days terrorized the city, during which period an innocent negro 
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was lynched. The mob concluded its riotous demonstration by attack- 
ing the jail; here, however, the assailants were fired upon by the militia, 
eight or ten persons being killed and a score wounded. The militia 
then took possession of the town and restored order. This outbreak 
was shortly afterwards followed by a somewhat similar occurrence in 
Danville, Illinois, where a mob assembled to lynch a negro criminal, 
attacked all negroes in sight, hung one of them who attempted to defend 
himself, and burned his body on the public square. The mob then at- 
tacked the jail, but was successfully resisted by the sheriff and jailer, 
who fired upon the rioters and wounded several of them. Subsequently 
eighteen of the rioters were indicted by the grand jury. These out- 
breaks were followed by an exodus of negroes from the towns where the 
affairs occurred. —In Wilmington, Delaware, a negro who had confessed 
to the murder of a young white girl was forcibly taken from the jail and 
burned at the stake bya mob. One of the leaders having been arrested and 
imprisoned, another mob forced the authorities to release him from cus- 
tody. To prevent further lawlessness the governor ordered out the mil- 
itia. The refusal of the judiciary to bring the negro criminal to a speedy 
trial was urged in extenuation of the mob’s action. — A number of race 
riots of smaller proportion have occurred at various places in the 
North, while in several Southern States there has been something of a 
recrudescence of the ‘‘White Cap” movement. In a large number of in- 
stances the lives of threatened persons were saved from the wrath of 
mobs through the courage and prompt action of the law officers. — An- 
other phase of the race problem is illustrated by the peonage cases 
which have been before the Federal court in Alabama. These grew out 
of the discovery that negro offenders who were unable to pay the fines 
imposed upon them were “sold out” to cover the fines and costs, and 
detained by force by their purchasers after the fine had been worked out. 
Ninety-nine indictments were found by the Federal grand jury sitting at 
Montgomery, charging a number of planters with holding negroes in 
involuntary servitude. A number of convictions followed, but most of 
the convicted persons received pardons from the President. A some- 
what similar condition of affairs was reported to exist in the convict 
camps of Georgia, and an investigation was undertaken by order of the 
governor. — An incident of the race situation in Mississippi was the 
election of a candidate for governor, Mr. Vardaman, who is an avowed 
believer in lynch law, and who is pledged to secure the apportionment of 
the public school fund between the races according to the amount con- 
tributed by each in the form of taxes. 
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ll. FOREIGN NATIONS. 


EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — Under this 
head should be noted exchanges of international courtesies among the 
heads of several European states during the summer. In May the King 
of Great Britain visited the King of Italy at Rome and the President of 
France at Paris. The latter visit was returned in July by President 
Loubet, accompanied by some eighty members of the French Chambers. 
In November the King of Italy returned the visit of the King of Great 
Britain. In September the King of Great Britain visited the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna. In July the Czar of Russia visited Vienna, as a 
result of which the long-standing agreement between Russia and Aus- 
tria with regard to the preservation of the status quo in the Balkans is 
reported to have been renewed. The proposed visit of the Czar to Italy 
was abandoned in consequence of the threat of hostile demonstra- 
tions by the socialists. In October, Francis Joseph received a visit 
from the King of Belgium, which is reported to have resulted in a 
reconciliation between the two monarchs concerning family troubles 
arising in 1900. In the same month the King of Italy visited France, — 
an event which is expected to mark the beginning of a rapprochement 
between the two countries, particularly with regard to Mediterranean 
affairs. So far as political results are concerned, the exchange of visits 
between King Edward and President Loubet has been the most note- 
worthy. It was made the occasion of unusual demonstrations of friend- 
ship by the people of both countries, and paved the way for the conclu- 
sion of an arbitration treaty, which was signed at London on October 
14. The treaty consists of three articles, and provides that differences 
of a judicial nature, or such as relate to the interpretation of treaties 
and which cannot be settled through the ordinary diplomatic channels, 
shall be submitted to the permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
the Hague, on condition, however, that they do not involve the vital 
interests or the honor of the contracting parties, and that they do not 
affect the interests of a third power. The arrangement is concluded for 
a period of five years. — A new aspect to the relations between Great 
Britain and Persia was given by the declaration of Lord Lans- 
downe in Parliament that a “British Monroe Doctrine” for the 
Persian Gulf was now in ‘existence, and by the announcement in July 
that a treaty with Persia had been ratified on May 27. The treaty grants 
reciprocally the most-favored-nation treatment to each country; abol- 
ishes the five per cent export duty upon all except a few articles; and 
abolishes the system of farming out the customs duties, replacing itby 
government customs offices and warehouses. — Bearing upon European 
affairs in this quarter is the continued discussion over the control of the 
proposed Bagdad Railway. England and France insist upon equal 
participation with Germany, and the British government has announced 
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its refusal to aid in the construction of the road unless its international 
character is established. — A matter of interest to the signatory powers 
of the Berlin treaty of 1885 which created the Congo Free State has 
been the allegations against the Belgian administration of ill treatment 
of natives, chiefly through trade monopolies and extortion. The charges 
were taken up in the British Parliament, and the House of Commons 
adopted a resolution that Great Britain confer with the other signatory 
powers concerned, with a view to the prevention of further oppression 
and misgovernment. Meantime the Belgian government has officially 
denied the charges, and the Chamber of Deputies on July 8, by a vote 
of g1 to 35, expressed confidence in the Congo administration. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The foremost topic of po- 
litical interest has been Mr. Chamberlain's tariff proposals and the 
disruption of the Cabinet which resulted therefrom. In the course 
of the parliamentary debate on the budget in June, the Colonial 
Secretary placed himself in opposition to his colleagues and proposed 
a protective tariff on food-stuffs consumed by Englishmen, with pref- 
erences for the benefit of the colonies —a measure, he argued, which 
would be a means of attaching the colonies more closely to the mother 
country. This proposition to “tamper” with the free-trade policy 
aroused immense interest and strong opposition, especially among 
the working classes, who, Mr. Chamberlain said, would contribute three- 
fourths of the food tax. His proposition to apply the proceeds of 
the tax to various domestic and social reforms, including old-age pen- 
sions, did not lessen the opposition. The budget, as proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, provided for a repeal of the existing grain 
tax, which had been levied for war purposes. This repeal was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Chamberlain, but was carried in the House of Com- 
mons by an overwhelming majority. An immediate disruption of the 
Cabinet in consequence of this vote was prevented by an ingenious 
speech of the premier on June 11. Finally, however, the Colonial 
Secretary’s position became untenable, and on September 16 he re- 
signed, saying in a letter to the premier that he recognized that for 
the present his proposals were unacceptable to the majority of the peo- 
ple and that he could best promote from the outside the cause which 
he had at heart. Simultaneously with his resignation came the resig- 
nations of Mr. Ritchie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord George Ham- 
ilton, Secretary for India, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scot- 
land, and Mr. Elliot, Financial Secretary of the Treasury. These 
resignations were followed by the retirement, on October 5, of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council and leader of the Liberal 
Unionists. On the same day Premier Balfour announced the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet as follows: Mr. Brodrick, formerly Secretary 
of War, to be Secretary for India; Austen Chamberlain, formerly Post- 
master-General, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer; Alfred Lyttleton 
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to be Colonial Secretary (Lord Milner having declined to accept the 
position); Mr. Arnold-Forster to be Secretary of War; Graham Murray 
to be Secretary for Scotland; and Lord Stanley to be Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. On October 10 Victor Cavendish was appointed Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and Earl Percy Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Later, the Marquis of Londonderry was appointed Lord President of 
the Council. Mr. Chamberlain, upon retiring from the Cabinet, entered 
upon a vigorous campaign for the explanation and popularization of 
his policy, and the debate was at its height throughout the country at 
the close of this REcorp. — On June 8 Parliament assembled, and 
continued in session until August 15, when it was prorogued until 
November 2. The most noteworthy pieces of legislation were the Irish 
Land Act, the London Education Act, and the ratification of the Brus- 
sels Sugar Convention. The chief discussion over the Irish Land bill 
turned upon the clause which fixed a minimum price at which tenants 
were to be allowed to buy. The Irish members stood out firmly against 
this provision and forced Secretary Wyndham to introduce an amend- 
ment permitting landlords and tenants to make voluntary bargains out- 
side of the minimum prices originally fixed. The limit of advances to 
be made to purchasers was also raised from $25,000 to $35,000. Minor 
disagreements between the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
were finally settled, and the bill passed the day before the prorogation. 
It went into effect November 1. The London Education Act was de- 
signed to provide an educational authority for the metropolis, which had 
been excluded from the operation of the general Education Act passed 
at the spring session of Parliament (last REcoRD, p. 371). The Sugar 
Convention Act prohibits the importation of bounty-fed sugar and pro- 
vides for government supervision of British refineries, which may be worked 
only by persons authorized by commissioners. The passage of the bill 
was followed by an order in council prohibiting the importation of sugar 
from Denmark, Russia and Argentina. — Other subjects of discussion 
in Parliament were the naval forces bill, the Transvaal loan, the situa- 
tion in the Balkans (g.v.), the case of the Shanghai journalists (see 
ORIENT), the maladministration in the Congo Free State, and the peren- 
nial deceased wife’s sister bill. — The report of the royal commission ap- 
pointed in August, 1902, to investigate the conduct of the war in 
South Africa, was announced on August 25. The principal feature of 
the report was the charge of general unpreparedness for the conflict. — 
Another notable report was that of the royal commission on alien 
immigration, announced on August 11. The report recommended that 
the immigration of certain classes of aliens into the United Kingdom be 
subjected to state control, and proposed a number of regulations, in- 
cluding the establishment of a department of immigration. In most 
respects the proposed regulations are modeled after.the immigration 
laws of the United States. — The death of Lord Salisbury, formerly 
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prime minister, occurred August 22. Early in October the Municipal 
Blections throughout England and Wales took place. The issties were 
local, except in a few places where the education controversy was 
made an issue. The Liberals gained 71 seats in the councils, the Con- 
servatives 41 and the Labor Party 19.— The situation in Ireland 
has shown a marked improvement. On July 14 a proclamation was 
issued revoking the application of the Crimes Act in certain districts 
(see Recorp for June, 1902, p. 358), which had been the subject of gen- 
eral opposition throughout Ireland during the last year. The King and 
Queen made an extended tour through Ireland in the latter part of 
September. The reception of the royal party was everywhere most 
cordial. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — In Canada the ques- 
tion of preponderant interest in political circles has been the government’s 
railway policy. With a view to the development of the Northwest, the 
government introduced a stupendous scheme of railway construction, 
the chief feature of which is a proposed new line, to be constructed 
under government supervision, from Moncton, New Brunswick, via 
Quebec to Winnipeg, a distance of 2,000 miles, at an estimated cost of 
about $60,000,000. This line is to be leased for a term of fifty years 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, the latter agreeing to build the 
line from Winnipeg to the Pacific coast, bonds amounting to 75 per 
cent of the actual cost being guaranteed by the government. After weeks 
of exciting debate the government’s policy was sustained by the Do- 
minion House of Commons in September by a vote of 117 to 71, but 
not until after the resignation of the minister of railways, who differed 
with his colleagues concerning the agreement with the Grand Trunk 
Company. In June it was officially announced that the Earl of Minto’s 
term of office as Governor-General had been extended for another year 
from October first. — The chief event in the politics of Australia was 
the resignation in September of the commonwealth premier, Sir Edmund 
Barton, to accept a judgeship in the new Federal High Court created at 
the last session of the commonwealth legislature. The task of forming a 
new Cabinet was undertaken by Alfred Deakin, attorney-general of the 
commonwealth. In August the appointment of Lord Northcote, gover- 
nor of Bombay, to be governor-general of the commonwealth, to succeed 
Lord Tennyson, resigned, was announced by the home government. At 
the opening of the Federal Parliament in June the Governor-General an- 
nounced that bills would be introduced for the establishment of a High 
Court of Judicature and a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and 
for the development of a system of imperial naval defense. The first 
and last of these bills were duly introduced and enacted into law, but 
the government was defeated on the Conciliation project, and it was 
dropped for the session. It was announced, however, that the measure 
would be made an issue at the next elections. The imperial naval de- 
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fense law embodies the agreement reached at the conference of colonial 
premiers held in London last year (RECoRD for December, 1902, p. 732), 
and appropriates £200,000 annually for ten years as a colonial contribu- 
tion for the support of the imperial navy. In June the commonwealth 
budget was presented to the House of Representatives. The total reve- 
nue for the year was £12,105,878, and the total expenditures for com- 
monwealth purposes £3,901,759, the balance being returnable to the 
states. On account of disagreement with his colleagues concerning the 
conciliation and arbitration bill, the minister of trade and customs re- 
signed from the Cabinet. In August the committee appointed to select 
a site for the permanent Commonwealth capital reported in favor of 
Tumut, a small town in New South Wales midway between Sydney 
and Melbourne, and in October the House of Representatives approved 
the selection. — Subjects of popular interest have been the labor situa- 
tion, the race question, and state rights. In Victoria a threatened strike 
of engineers, on account of a government order forbidding railroad em- 
ployees from joining labor unions, was prevented only by the prompt 
action of Parliament in assembling and passing a drastic anti-strike 
measure. The demand for prohibition of the introduction of colored 
labor has been much agitated, and the commonwealth Parliament re- 
jected the request of Mr. Chamberlain that the clause in the postal act 
forbidding mail contracts with transportation companies employing col- 
ored labor should be repealed. The British Post Office was formally 
notified that the Australian commonwealth would not become a party 
to any future agreement involving steamers which employ colored labor. 
— With regard to affairs in India the chief item of interest is the favor- 
able financial situation. In presenting the Indian budget to the House 
of Commons on August 14, the secretary for India stated that the sur- 
plus for the year would amount to more than three million pounds and 
that the government would be able to reduce the salt tax by twenty- 
five per cent and to make considerable remission in the income tax. 
The announcement was made in August that the home government had 
extended Lord Curzon’s term of office as viceroy until May, 1904, and 
that he had accepted. 

FRANCE. — Under this head the question of the religious asso- 
ciations continues to occupy the first place of importance. The rigid 
enforcement of the government’s drastic policy against the religious 
orders (see previous REcorDs) has continued without abatement but not 
without opposition. On May 20 the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of 313 to 237, passed a resolution expressing confidence in the govern- 
ment’s anti-clerical policy, and on June 26, by a vote of 285 to 267, re- 
fused authorization for eighty-one female-teaching congregations to re- 
main in France. Another measure prohibiting ‘“‘secularized” members 
of unauthorized congregations from teaching for a period of three years 
in communes where they had previously taught, passed the Chamber 
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after an angry debate, by a vote of 329 to 66. The determination of 
the government to withdraw the right of instruction from the religious 
congregations and place it under state control, has been clearly manifest. 
—A project requiring communes to establish schools to replace those 
of the religious congregations was brought forward by the government. 
After a lively debate, in the course of which M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
led the opposition, pointed out that the cost would exceed 125,000,000 
francs, the measure was passed by the Deputies by a vote of 186 to 79. 
Resistance to the enforcement of the government’s policy has been 
offered in several localities and the denunciation of the government by 
the clerical authorities has been frequent and sometimes violent. In 
September the premier suppressed the salary of the bishop of Marseilles 
because of his denunciation and because of an anti-governmental demon- 
stration in his diocese. Shortly after the reopening of the Chambers on 
October 20, the premier demanded that the various interpellations on 
the subject of the religious congregations be united with those on the 
general policy of the government and a vote of confidence taken. Again 
the policy of the government was approved by a large majority of the 
deputies. Hereupon the premier announced that the war against the 
congregations would be continued until congregational education was 
destroyed. — Next to the religious question the budget has been the 
chief subject of discussion in the Chamber. On June 16 the Finance 
Minister, M. Rouvier, presented the budgetary statement for 1904, to- 
gether with a project for an income tax. The expenditures were esti- 
mated at $714,360,000, and the receipts at $702,740,000. To meet the 
deficit the augmentation of certain taxes was proposed. It was also 
proposed to raise a part of the deficit by a denunciation of the reciprocity 
treaty with Brazil and the restoration of the duties on Brazilian coffee. 
The proposed income tax provided for a non-progressive tax of 14 per 
cent on all incomes above $100 and a tax of 4 per cent on rent. These 
are to supersede the poll tax and the door and window tax. — Of a 
miscellaneous character may be mentioned the passage by the senate of 
a bill to reduce the period of military service from three to two years; 
the decision of the government that a reduction of the tariff on American 
meat will be made, provided similar concessions shall be allowed by the 
United States; the repeal of the law forbidding the marriage of guilty 
parties in a divorce granted on statutory grounds; and the appointment 
of a commission to prepare a scheme for the reform of the police des meurs. 

GERMANY. — The event which overshadowed all others was the 
general elections for the Reichstag in June, which resulted in sweeping 
gains for the Socialists and the rout of the Agrarians and Radicals. Of 
about 8,500,000 voters in the empire, more than 3,000,000 voted for So- 
cialist candidates. Of the remaining votes, the Centrists (clericals) who 
stood next to the Socialists secured about 1,750,000. The Socialist gain 
since the last election (1898) is about 500,000 voters and twenty-three 
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members of the Reichstag, their delegation in that body now numbering 
eighty-one. The Centrists in the Reichstag number ninety-nine; the Con- 
servatives and National Liberals, fifty-two each. Of the twenty-three 
members from the kingdom of Saxony, the Socialists elected all but one. 
The cities of Leipsic, Mayence, Munich, Dortmund Stettinwand Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder for the first time were carried by the Socialists, while 
the maritime cities of Kiel and Bremen were captured from the Radi- 
cals. Of the six members from Berlin the Socialists elected five at the 
first balloting. In Essen, where the emperor recently denounced the 
Socialists in strong language, their vote was increased from 4,400 to 
22,705. The chief reasons assigned for the Socialist gains were the re- 
cent tariff legislation (last REcoRD, p. 375), alleged “‘absolutism” of the 
emperor, and the proposed increase in the strength of the army. — The 
principal legislative measures before the Imperial Parliament were pro- 
jects for the reorganization and increase of the army and for a reform 
of the finances. -The government proposed to raise the army to about 
647,000 officers and men, which meant an increase of 39,000 men 
and an additional expense of about $9,000,000 annually. In connec- 
tion with these projects two important changes were made in the per- 
sonnel of the government. General von Gossler, Prussian minister of 
war, was succeeded by General von Einem, who was supposed to 
possess the necessary parliamentary ability to carry through the military 
project, and Baron von Stengel assumed charge of the imperial treasury 
in the place of Baron Thielmann. In November it was announced, 
however, that owing to the unfavorable condition of the imperial 
finances the proposed increase of the army had been indefinitely post- 
poned. — Administrative measures of note were an order which prac- 
tically excludes American insurance companies from doing business in 
the empire and decrees expelling Mormon missionaries from several 
German States. — The negotiations for new commercial treaties have 
come practically to a standstill. Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
have refused to negotiate on the basis of the new German protective 
tariff and insist upon a reduction of the German minimum duties on 
agricultural products, while Switzerland has replied to the German policy 
by the enactment of a tariff law containing protective features. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The disquieting political situation (last 
RECORD, p. 376) in the Dual Monarchy has become even more grave, 
with but scant prospects of early improvement. The chief source of the 
recent trouble has been the hostile attitude of the Hungarian Parliament 
toward the proposed army measures of the government. These pro- 
posals include an increase of the strength of the army from 103,000 to 
125,000 men and the filling up of several Hungarian regiments, which are 
short of their full quotas. The opposition not only resisted this increase 
on general principles, but also demanded that the Hungarian army 
should be entirely separated from that of Austria, that the Magyar lan- 
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guage should be used in the orders of command to Hungarian regiments, 
and that the Hungarian flag should be used in the field. Premier Szell 
refused to make these concessions, as destructive of the unity and effi- 
ciency of the army, and was forced to retire from the cabinet. There- 
upon Count Hevervary, Banus of Croatia, on June 22 was intrusted 
with the formation of a new cabinet and the task of carrying through 
the army bills. Upon assuming the government he announced that 
further discussion of the army bills would be temporarily suspended. 
The Independence party composing the opposition then entered upon 
a policy of obstruction, which it threatened to continue until the army 
bills should be definitively withdrawn. The sessions of Parliament for 
some weeks were marked by stormy scenes, which resulted in a dead- 
lock so far as business was concerned. The premier resigned, but upon 
request of the emperor withdrew his resignation and continued the futile 
effort to restore harmony. Meantime the emperor went to Budapest 
in order to form a new Cabinet and end the crisis, but without success. 
Finally, on September 17, he issued an order declaring emphatically 
that he would never consent to the Hungarian demands and that the 
army should remain common and united as at present. On September 
29 Premier Hedervary again resigned and the Chamber adjourned, pend- 
ing the formation of a new Cabinet. In the latter part of October, 
Count Stephen Tisza succeeded in forming a new ministry and ending 
the crisis. Meantime the feeling between the Austrians, who have sup- 
ported the position of the emperor, and the Hungarians has increased 
in bitterness. — An incident in the relations between the two parts of 
the monarchy was a temporary settlement of the Austro-Hungarian 
sugar controversy on the basis of a prohibitory duty to be imposed by 
each portion of the monarchy on sugar imported from the other. — In 
the latter part of May, serious riots occurred in Croatia, chiefly ow- 
ing to the long-standing grievances of the Croats against the Magyar 
government. Taking advantage of the Hungarian situation, they in- 
augurated an uprising which was suppressed only after a proclamation 
of martial law. Likewise the Czechs have entered upon a renewed 
struggle for concessions from Austria. The more important of these 
include equality of Czech and German languages in the administration, 
greater educational facilities and the federalization of the monarchy. 
RUSSIA. — The most widely discussed event of political interest in 
Russia was the transfer of M. de Witte from the ministry of finance. 
By a ukase of August 29 he was appointed president of the committee 
of ministers and relieved of the duties of minister of finance. The im- 
port of the change has been variously interpreted, one party regarding 
it in the light of a promotion and as a victory for the progressive party 
of which M. de Witte is the leader, others viewing the transfer as a prac- 
tical retirement (the new position is chiefly honorary) and a recognition of 
the supremacy of M. Plehve, leader of the reactionary forces. M. Pleske, 
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director of the imperial bank, was appointed minister of finance to suc- 
ceed M. de Witte. — Concerning the financial condition of the empire, 
the record is rather unfavorable, a deficit of 23,000,000 rubles being 
avoided only by the imposition of certain indirect taxes. The admin- 
istration of the railways showed a deficit of 60,000,000 rubles, owing 
chiefly to the recent enforced construction of railways of a “political and 
strategic” character. In June it was announced that M. de Witte had 
concluded a new loan of 300,000,000 francs, the greater part of which 
was to be expended in the construction of railways in Manchuria. — In 
this connection may be mentioned an imperial decree, placing all the 
property and capital of the Armenian church in Russia under the con- 
trol of the crown, the administration to be intrusted to the ministers of 
domains, interior and public education. The transfer of the property 
to the government has been attended by riots in several instances, notably 
in Transcaucasia, where on October 28 an attempt was made upon the 
life of the governor. — On August 12 a ukase was promulgated regulat- 
ing the government cf the Amur district and the province of Kwang- 
Tung (leased from China in 1898 for a period of 25 years). The office 
of viceroy for these regions was established, with supreme authority over 
the civil, military and diplomatic affairs of the territories, and Vice- 
Admiral Alexeieff was appointed to the new post, with headquarters 
at Port Arthur.— The domestic tranquillity has been disturbed in several 
localities by anti-semitic outbreaks and by riots resulting from labor 
strikes. Shortly after the Kishineff massacre (last RECORD, p. 378), an 
outbreak against Jews occurred at Gomel, a town 500 miles south of St. 
Petersburg, in which twenty-five Jews are reported to have been killed, two 
hundred wounded, and the houses of four or five hundred plundered. On 
September 13 another outbreak occurred at Mohileff, on the river Dnieper, 
in which three hundred Jews are reported to have been killed. These 
massacres, with that at Kishineff, aroused general horror and indignation 
throughout the civilized world, and contributions aggregating nearly one 
million dollars have been raised for the relief of the surviving victims. 
The Russian government removed the governor of the province in which 
the Kishineff massacre occurred, for failure to prevent-the attack upon the 
Jews. — Labor disturbances have been serious and widespread in South 
Russia, and in several instances collisions have occurred between the 
troops and the strikers, resulting in loss of life and the destruction of 
property. At Zlatsust, in May, a conflict between rioting strikers and 
troops resulted in the killing of over thirty persons and the wounding of 
250 others. Another outcome of the affair was the assassination of the 
governor of Ufa for his attitude of firmness: toward the strikers. In 
August the situation became more serious and it was reported that the 
number of strikers then amounted to five hundred thousand, the chief 
centers of disturbance being at Kieff, Odessa, Baku and Tiflis. At 
Tiflis twenty-one strikers were reported to have been shot by troops; 
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strikers by Cossacks was a matter of daily occurrence. In several lo- 
calities agrarian riots and outrages among the peasantry also occurred. 
Under this head it is worthy of note that five socialists were sent to Siberia 
for life for participation in the Rostov riots of last year (RECORD for 
December, 1902, p. 736). — A matter of legal interest was the promulga- 
tion of the new Criminal Code. It introduces two principles of juris- 
prudence new to Russia, namely, the investment of the judge with a certain 
amount of discretion in fixing the punishment, and the curtailment of the 
sentence as a reward for good conduct. Solitary confinement is allowed 
for brief periods only; women are exempt from the death penalty, except 
for crimes against the royal family; and detailed provision is made for 
the punishment of sedition and collective demonstrations against author- 
ity. — The Russification of Finland, under the rule of Governor- 
General Bobrikoff, has proceeded without interruption. Arbitrary ar- 
rest and banishment of obnoxious citizens by “‘administrative process” 
has been a matter of almost daily occurrence since April 9, when the 
Czar conferred upon the governor-general the power of banishment 
without trial. More than forty persons of prominence, including high 
officials in the military and naval service, senators, editors and college 
professors, have been exiled from the Duchy. An order of the Czar 
issued in August directed the Finnish Senate to prepare a bill amending 
the existing ordinances concerning municipal and communal authorities. 
The measure is intended to give permanency to the powers of the gov- 
ernor-general with reference to communal affairs, recently granted for 
a period of three years. By an order issued in June, the governor- 
general was instructed to pardon all who refused to present themselves 
for military service during the year 1902, and who had expressed contri- 
tion for their action. By another order, the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion in the Duchy was placed under severe restrictions. — In accordance 
with the Czar’s manifesto of June 7, 1900, the Russian language was 
substituted for the Swedish at the opening of the Finnish Senate in 
October. 

ITALY. — The event which overshadowed all others in Italy was the 
death in July of Pope Leo XIII, in the ninety-third year of his age 
and the twenty-fifth of his pontificate. On August 4 the Conclave of 
Cardinals, 62 members being present, after four days of ineffectual bal- 
loting, unanimously elected Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice. He at 
once assumed the Holy Office under the title of Pius X, and on August 9 
was crowned in the basilica of St. Peter with impressive ceremonies. 
On October 18 the appointment of Monsignor Merry del Val as papal 
Secretary of State to succeed Cardinal Rampolla was announced. — 
Among the events of a political character, the place of first importance 
belongs to the resignation of the Zanardelli Cabinet, which occurred 
on June 13. It had held office since 1901, and had accomplished notable 
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political reforms, besides having maintained a considerable degree of 
harmony between the radical and republican parties, but was unable to 
command the support of the majority on the question of a parliamentary 
inquiry into the conduct of the navy department, and therefore resigned. 
The king accepted the resignation of Giolitti, minister of the inte- 
rior, and Bottolo, minister of marine, but urged Signor Zanardelli to 
undertake the reconstruction of the cabinet. The premier pleaded the 
condition of his health and his inability to carry the burden of govern- 
ment longer, but finally yielded, took the interior portfolio himself, ap- 
pointed Vice-Admiral Morin to be marine minister, and filled the re- 
maining vacancies by the reappointment of the old ministers. On 
October 21 the cabinet again resigned, its action being reported to be 
due to the premier’s failing health rather than to the political situation. 
On October 28 Signor Giolitti was intrusted with the task of forming a 
new ministry. Next to the Premier, the most notable member of the 
new cabinet is Signor Suzzatti, minister of the Treasury. In November 
Signor Rasuno, minister of Finance, committed suicide on account of 
socialists’ attacks charging him with official corruption. — The condition 
of the southern provinces is a problem which still absorbs the atten- 
tion of the country (last REcoRD, p. 378). The latest phase of the sit- 
uation was a ‘“‘political strike’ of the agitators, by which an attempt 
was made to suspend the operation of the government by refusal to 
participate in any of its functions. — Irritation between Italy and 
Austria has increased, and the domestic tranquillity has been disturbed by 
Irredentist demonstrations, chiefly by students, in several localities. In 
Rome the university was closed, and in Palermo the police interfered to 
prevent demonstrations. — The completion of the new. Census shows 
the population of Italy to be 22,475,253, and that illiteracy has decreased 
from 61.9 per cent to 48.5 per cent during the last decade. 

SPAIN. — In May King Alfonso XIII opened his first Cortes. In 
the speech from the throne he expressed the hope that the negotiations 
on the status of the religious orders would soon be settled in harmony 
with the ‘‘necessities” of the church and the “essential attributes of 
civil power.”’ Bills were announced for the organization of a council 
of state, for the administration of Fernando Po, the reform of mu- 
nicipal justice and the penitentiary system, the organization of general 
obligatory military service without exemption of the privileged classes, 
educational reférm, and the increase of the navy to the strength which it 
had before the war with the United States. On June 17 the budget for 
1904 was presented to the Chamber. The expenditures were estimated 
at 968,377,110 pesetas, and the receipts at 1,000,033,839 pesetas. — The 
proposed scheme to increase the navy raised considerable opposi- 
tion, and caused differences of opinion in the government itself. The 
result was the resignation of the Silvela Cabinet on July 18. Upon 
the refusal of the late premier to undertake the task of reconstructing 
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the cabinet, the Marquis Villaverde was intrusted with the duty, and 
on July 19 the new ministry was announced. Its declared policy is 
one of economy, opposition to increase of the navy and repression of 
republicanism. The first act of the new premier was the removal of 
the mayor of Madrid and the revocation of a grant of 2,000,000 pesetas 
which had been voted him for improvement purposes by the Silvela 
ministry. — The result of the elections to the Chamber of Deputies 
in May showed the return of 322 ministerialists, 70 Liberals, 28 Repub- 
licans, seven Carlists, eight Independents and six Catalonists. The re- 
sults of the Senatorial elections showed the return of 106 Conservatives, 
47 Liberals, three Tetuanists, three Democrats, four Republicans, five 
Independents, and one Catalonist. Eleven Conservatives, seven Lib- 
erals, two Independents, and three others were appointed life senators. 
— In August the Villaverde government began action for the repression 
of the Republicans. Republican meetings were dissolved, authoriza- 
tion for others refused, and a number of Republican editors were prose- 
cuted. The Socialists, old-time enemies of the Republicans, have voted 
to ally themselves with the Republican forces at the next elections. Added 
to the unfavorable political situation is the general discontent, if not dis- 
affection, in the army and navy. In October serious riots occurred in 
the Bilbao mining district, resulting in the death of 47 persons and the 
wounding of many others. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. —In Belgium the campaign of 
the parliamentary Socialists against the administration of the Congo 
Free State (see EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS) has been the 
chief topic of discussion in political circles. The attack upon the Con- 
servatives in general and the King in particular has been of the most 
bitter kind, and the Conservatives have threatened to pass a léese majesté 
law at the coming session. Meantime the phenomenal growth of the 
Socialist party, as in Germany, threatens the supremacy of the Con- 
servatives. — In Denmark the chief event was the election for members 
of the Folkething in June, the result being a victory for the Agrarian 
Left, which elected 74 members. The Social Democrats elected 16, the 
Right 12, and moderate members of the Left 11. The Socialists gained 
two members, one of whom defeated the minister of finance on the issue 
of reform in direct taxation. A legislative project of importance was 
the adoption by the Folkething of the government bill for the repeal of 
the land tax, and substitution of a single property tax, a tax on capital, 
an income tax, and the reform of communal assessments. Important 
measures of a miscellaneous nature were the decision of the government 
(which ends a long-standing quarrel) to provide a special resident min- 
ister for Iceland in place of the Danish minister of justice, who has hith- 
erto acted as minister for Iceland; and the report of the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the Danish West Indies, recom- 
mending, among other things, the abolition of direct taxes, preferen- 
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tial treatment of Danish West India sugar, and insular representation 
in the Danish parliament. — In Greece the chief political event was the 
resignation, June 25, of the Zaimis ministry, on account of a vote of 
want of confidence. A new cabinet was formed on June 28, with M. 
Theotikis as premier. After a tenure of ten days it resigned, and a new 
one, with M. Rolli as premier, was formed. The leading parliamentary 
question was the proposed convention granting a monopoly of the cur- 
rant industry to a British syndicate. The Cretan agitation for annexation 
to Greece has continued, and Prince George has appealed to the powers 
concerned to allow the desired union. — In Norway a change of govern- 
ment took place in October, the Blehr ministry having resigned in con- 
sequence of the decision of a parliamentary committee in a disputed 
election case, whereby the opposition gained four seats. A new coali- 
tion cabinet was formed on October 22 by Professor Hagerup, minister 
of justice and leader of the Right. The settlement of a long-standing 
controversy between Norway and Sweden with regard to foreign rep- 
resentation was effected, whereby each is to have its own independent 
consular system. At the opening of the Storthing in October, the King 
announced that negotations were in progress with various powers. for 
the conclusion of arbitration treaties. — In Sweden the chief event of 
political interest was the action of the Riksdag in ceding to the German 
emperor the city of Wismar and the surrounding territory in the Duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. — An incident in the foreign relations of 
Switzerland was the notification to the Italian government in Septem- 
ber that the Swiss government would terminate the commercial treaty 
between the two countries. Of local interest was the action of the can- 
tons of Grisons, Uri and Valais in prohibiting automobiling within their 
territories. — The record of Servia was disgraced, and the civilized 
world shocked, early in June, by the brutal murder of the King and 
Queen, two of the queen’s brothers, three cabinet ministers, including 
the premier, and several other persons. The crime was committed by 
a body of troops, headed by Colonel Naumovitch, who entered the royal 
palace early in the morning, and demanded the abdication of the king. 
The king denounced the colonel as a traitor, and shot him, whereupon 
the conspirators carried out their plot of making way with the royal 
family. A provisional government was formed, and a proclamation is- 
sued re-establishing the constitution, which the king had abolished in 
March. Prince Peter Karageorgevitch was elected King by the Skupsh- 
tina. Of the foreign powers, only the representatives of Russia and 
Austria took part in the ceremonies of the new king’s accession, several of 
the powers, including the United States, practically breaking off diplo- 
matic relations. The political situation is that bordering on anarchy, and 
the outlook for improvement is gloomy. 

THE SITUATION IN THE BALEANS.—In July the insurrection 
in Macedonia (last REcoRD, p. 380) took a more serious turn. The in- 
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surgents entered upon a more violent policy, while outbreaks occurred 
in many districts which had previously been at peace. In the districts 
of Adrianople and Monastir in particular, the revolt became general, 
the Macedonian Committee early in August proclaiming those districts 
in revolution. Both sides inflicted great desolation on the country. En- 
tire villages were burned and the inhabitants massacred by the Turkish 
soldiery, with unspeakable outrages upon women and children. The in- 
surgents devoted their energies chiefly to the destruction of the railways 
and their rolling-stock, bridges and other public works. At Krushevo 
the governor’s palace was dynamited, and fifty Turks killed; while at 
Uskub the government buildings were destroyed, and two hundred 
Turks killed. Bulgaria appealed to the powers, asking that Turkey be 
restrained from mobilizing troops on the Bulgarian frontier, where they 
perpetrated atrocities upon the inhabitants, and charged the Porte with 
failure to co-operate in carrying out the reform scheme. In September 
the assassination of the Russian consul at Monastir added to the serious- 
ness of the situation. The Russian government demanded prompt rep- 
aration, and dispatched a squadron to Turkish waters in order to en- 
force the demands, which were promptly complied with. On September 
1 a general rising was proclaimed by the revolutionary leaders through- 
out Macedonia, and the entire Christian population was called to arms. 
Bulgaria now made a final appeal to the powers. She declared that the 
Porte was systematically devastating Macedonia and massacring the 
Christians, and intimated that unless the powers intervened to end this, 
Bulgaria would be forced to act. In the meantime the Turkish govern- 
ment offered vague terms to the Bulgarians, but they were not accept- 
able. Finally, on October 5, Russia and Austria sent identical notes to 
Bulgaria and Turkey, stating that they intended to institute a more 
“efficacious mode of control” with regard to the enforcement of the 
reform schemes. The Porte was informed that a system of foreign con- 
trol must be introduced in Macedonia and the district of Adrianople, 
for the purpose of carrying out the reform schemes, and that Turkey 
would be expected to restore the destroyed villages and repatriate the 
surviving inhabitants, On October 8 Bulgaria announced her terms of 
peace, demanding communal autonomy for the disturbed region, with 
local councils for the maintenance of public security, control of the 
gendarmerie, collection of the taxes and management of the public funds. 
By the middle of October hostilities were apparently on the decrease in 
the disturbed provinces. On October 22 the Austro-Russian reform 
scheme was presented to the Porte. Its main feature is the control for 
a period of two years by Austria and Russia, of communal autonomy 
in the disturbed provinces. 

THE ORIENT. — Under this head a leading event was the con- 
clusion, after protracted negotiations, of the commercial treaty between 
China and the United States, by which the principle of the open door 
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in Manchuria was recognized, and /Jikin, as a system of taxation, was 
abolished (see FOREIGN RELATIONS). A somewhat similar treaty be- 
tween China and Japan was signed at the same time. — A widely dis- 
cussed subject was the failure of Russia to evacuate Manchuria in 
accordance with the terms of the Manchurian Convention (see RECORD 
for June, 1902, p. 366). It was reported on September 8 that Russia 
had made new demands upon China as a condition of evacuation, namely, 
that no portion of the territory should be ceded to any other power, 
that no concession be granted to Great Britain unless granted equally 
to Russia, that there should be no increase of the present import duty 
on goods entering Manchuria, and other propositions of lesser import- 
ance. As yet China has not assented to the new conditions, being mainly 
deterred by the vigorous protests of the Japanese minister. Meantime 
the Russians have given little or no evidence of intention to evacuate, 
and on October 8, the day set for the evacuation, they were actively en- 
gaged in building forts and bringing in new re-enforcements. Early in 
November Russian troops reoccupied Mukden, which had been evacu- 
ated some months before. The reason assigned was the inability of 
the Chinese authorities to maintain order and efficient government in the 
town. The failure of Russia to evacuate Manchuria, and the strength- 
ening of her influence in Korea by leases secured in violation of treaty 
stipulations, have greatly exasperated Japan. The probability of war 
between the two powers has appeared strong, and both parties are re- 
ported to have moved troops to the threatened seat of war, while their 
fleets have been held in readiness. Meanwhile, negotiations for a general 
settlement of their respective spheres of influence have been in progress 
at Tokio, but as yet no agreement has been reached. — Evidences of 
reaction against reform in China were the closing of the University of 
Peking to Furopean and American instructors, the execution by torture 
of a reform journalist by order of the Empress Dowager, and the attempt 
to get into custody, on the charge of sedition, six editors of Supao, a reform 
journal published at Shanghai. The British minister was instructed by 
his government to refuse the request of China for the surrender of these 
journalists; and several other foreign ministers supported him. — In the 
politics of Japan the chief event was the termination by compromise 
of the controversy between the Sei-yu-Kai (the opposition party) and the 
ministry concerning the fiscal policy of the government (last REcorRD, p. 
381). Marquis Ito closed his connection with the party of the Sei-yu- 
Kai of which he was leader, and accepted the office of president of the 
privy council; while Premier Katsura, who had been forced to resign, 
resumed office. Marquis Saionji was elected leader of the Sei-yu-Kai 
after twenty-five of its members had seceded because of the entente 
with the cabinet, and Count Matsugata and Marquis Yamagata were 
appointed privy councilors. In August the cabinet was disrupted 
by the retirement of the ministers of education, communications, 
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agriculture and justice, — one for private reasons, and the others in 
consequence of resolutions of censure passed by the Diet. On June 5 
the session of the Diet closed, the House of Representatives having passed 
all the naval expansion and financial measures except the proposed ex- 
penditure for Formosa railways. 

AFRICA: — In the Cape Colony the chief interest centered in the 
session of Parliament, which lasted from June until September. The 
chief object of the session was to ratify the intercolonial customs conven- 
tion which had been concluded at Bloemfontein (last REcorD, p. 382), and 
to provide for the construction of several new lines of railway. After a 
long debate, the customs convention was approved by the casting votes 
of the presiding officers of the two houses. The labor question con- 
tinues to be a leading topic of discussion in the Cape Colony as else- 
where in South Africa, the blacks refusing to return to work in the 
mines, while the hostility to imported Asiatic labor adds to the serious- 
ness of the situation. As to its finances the condition of the Cape 
government has been favorable. The railways have yielded three per 
cent over and above the interest on the cost, and the treasury 
statement at the end of the fiscal year showed a surplus of over one mil- 
lion pounds. — The chief event of political interest in the Transvaal 
was the opening at Pretoria on May 20 of the first Transvaal Parliament 
by Sir Arthur Lawley, the lieutenant-governor. In his opening speech 
the lieutenant-governor foreshadowed important measures for local self- 
government, and heavy expenditure in the extension of railroads and 
other public works, and promised, so far as possible, to meet local senti- 
ment in regard to education. Provision, he said, would be made for 
teaching the Dutch language, in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the peace terms, and a general system of free elementary education 
would be provided. The first and one of the foremost questions before 
the new Parliament was the determination of the municipal suffrage, 
and the preparation of a scheme of local government.—In_ the 
Orange River Colony the council passed an ordinance providing a 
war contribution of £5,000,000 from the revenues arising from min- 
erals and precious stones, and adopted measures relating to the cus- 
toms, education, revision of the municipal law, and vaccination. The 
finances of the colony have been in a favorable condition, the budgetary 
statement showing a surplus of £100,000, while foreign trade has 
nearly doubled. — The revolt against the Sultan of Morocco (last REc- 
ORD, p. 383) has increased in strength, the pretender having defeated 
the sultan’s army in an important engagement, June 16. Following this 
victory, the Spanish premier announced that Spain and France had 
formed an alliance to protect the integrity of Morocco. 

LATIN AMERICA. — Under this head, the leading event was the 
Secession of Panama from the United States of Colombia in Novem- 
ber, in consequence of the dissatisfaction occasioned by the rejection of 
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the Isthmian Canal treaty (see ForEIGN RELATIONS). The revolution 
broke out in the town of Panama on November 3, and was from the 
first a bloodless affair. The revolutionists seized the Colombian military 
and naval officials, set up a provisional government, and proclaimed 
the independence of the republic of Panama. The government of the 
United States promptly recognized the provisional organization as the 
de facto government, and shortly thereafter recognized the independence 
of the new republic by receiving its minister. The government of 
Colombia protested against this action, as well as the landing of marines 
at Panama, and without making notable effort to suppress the revolu- 
tion, dispatched commissioners to Panama to arrange terms of peace. — 
In Venezuela the rebellion against President Castro (last REcorRD, p. 
383) has continued without definite result, the only incident of note be- 
ing the capture in July by Castro’s troops of Cuidad Bolivar. The 
adjudication of the claims of the powers against Venezuela has made 
notable progress. The mixed commissions in several instances have al- 
ready made their awards. For the settlement of the claim of preferential 
treatment for the allied powers (England, Germany, and Italy), the Czar 
of Russia was requested by the governments concerned, to select three 
members of the Hague Tribunal of Arbitration. His selections were, the 
Russian minister of justice, M. Mouravieff, Prof. Lammasch of Austria, 
and Prof. Martens of Russia. The Tribunal met at The Hague, October 
1, and after hearing the arguments of counsel for the various parties, 
took the case under advisement November 13. —In Chili the chief 
political event was a cabinet crisis in August, caused by the demand 
for financial reform. The domestic tranquillity was disturbed by labor 
strikes at Valparaiso, in conseqence of which a part of the South At- 
lantic squadron was dispatched to that point in June, to protect the 
interests of the United States. — An incident of considerable importance 
was the conclusion in November, of a treaty between Brazil and Bolivia 
for the settlement of the Acre boundary dispute (last REcorD, p. 
384), which has been in existence since 1889 and which several times 
threatened to involve the two countries in war. — In Haiti a prolonged 
conflict between the President and the Chambers arose in July, over the 
discovery of extensive frauds in the issue of government securities. The 
affair resulted in a cabinet crisis, a proclamation of a state of siege in 
Port au Prince, and the calling out of the national guard. 
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MONEY AND CREDIT 


By WILBUR ALDRICH 





Reviews by the score praise this new book for its “clearness,” “ brevity,” 


“lucidity,” “ terseness,” and “sanity.” 


They agree that it is “authoritative,” 


“ comprehensive,” “‘ sound in doctrine,” “ interesting,” and “simple but scientific.” 
It is at once the shortest and most comprehensive book upon the subject. 
These are qualities which make it the best book published for the student and 

the class-room, as well as for the man of affairs and the general reader. 


‘* A great deal of sound information presented 
in concise and condensed form.’’ — Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. 


** We have rarely found in so small a compass 
so much interesting and valuable information 
relating to money, credit, and banking. A 
striking merit of the book is its terseness and 
the lucidity of the style. Most books that treat 
of money only add to the mystification of the 
subject; but Mr. Aldrich has written what he 
has to say so simply and clearly that it is easily 
within the comprehension of any one, whether 
versed in monetary lore or not.’’— Bankers’ 
Magazine. 


** He undertakes to cover the more important 
parts of his subject, both on its historical and 
economic side. A vast amount of information 
is contained in the 200 pages of this book. Mr. 
Aldrich gives his authorities for his statements 
of fact, and his opinions are presented with lucid- 
ity and sanity.”’— Wall Street Journal. 


“* While it is doubtful if all of the views of the 
author — some of which are highly original — will 
be accepted by economists, the subject is handled 
in such a pleasing and lucid manner that it con- 
stitutes a most interesting elementary discussion 
of monetary problems.” — New York Commer- 
cial. 


** While his book is for the most part soberly 
orthodox, his analyses are often acute, and his 
treatment original. He accepts the quantity 
theory of money, with the necessary qualifica- 
tions due to the extended use of credit.’’ — Vew 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


“The author is not a banker, but a hard- 
headed man who has worked at the science for 
many years and is able to propound his views 
with clearness and brevity. [t covers the whole 
' yrange of the subject in a logical way, and elimi- 
nates much that so many writers are prone to 





dilate upon. The subject is discussed by ae 
graphs in a lucid way, and the use of the k 
as a work of reference is made easy by this mode 
of presentation.’’ — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


«Mr. Aldrich has compiled in this volume a 
valuable text-book on the history, theory, and 
** practice’ of money. He traces an interesting 
review of exchange from the earliest times to the 
present day. story of money is almost 
romantic.’’ — Savannah News. 


** Mr. Aldrich deals scientifically with his sub- 
ject, but makes it unusually understandable. 

he difficulty with so many of the works treating 
of money is that they are too dense for the grasp 
of the average mind. Money and Credit is free 
from hindrances of this nature. He gone 
behind economic as of the question, and 
treats of its deeper influence on and its relation 
to the destiny of the race.” — Baltimore Herald. 


** The view seems to be sound, but that is a 
etic only to be determined by financiers. 

he book is certainly thoughtful and readable. 
It deals with the sub in full, and yet not at 
se fochan le dg 
ogical method, an a 
grasped. No one who tee po Seal wich the sub- 
ject but will be better informed for following the 
author’s arguments.” — New Orleans Picayune. 


“A book of great value, especially to those 
who have no time to 6 ong ae on the —_ 
ject. He has given t ‘istory money an 
tredit from the earliest civilisation. The’ most 
valuable part of the book is that to 
credit, which is even more im t to the busi- 
ness life of the world to-day money. 

‘This book will be found useful to anybody 
who is having to deal with banks to any extent, 
having to ask or employ credit in any way or 
having to do with legislation on the subject.’”’ — 
Worcester Spy. 


The scholar will have to deal with this book because it marks the greatest 
advance in the treatment of the subject ever made in one publication, in that it is: 

Original in its use of the historical method throughout; 

Original in its analysis of the dual function of money at all points; 

Original in its answer to the riddle of credit; 

Original in its solution of the problem of the quantity of money. 
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